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WHAT’S YOUR 
TROUBLE 
TODAY 


WwW 


Is it possibly the processing of some of your 


most exacting and difficult stocks? 


REOGEN is a possible answer and antidote— 
youll not prove it though on a laboratory mill, 


but your processing men in the plant will do so. 


For retaining the shape or design of a tubed or 
calendered article during cure in hot air or 


steam try 1 or 2% of REOGEN in addition to 


anything else you may have in your bag of tricks. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Report of the Rubber 


Technology 


Conferenee 


International Presentation of Technical Information at 
London Attracted Worldwide Participation 


A. R. Kemp 


HROUGH the industrious efforts of the Institution of the Rubber Industry and the whole-hearted cooperation of 
leading rubber technicians, this unprecedentedly large and comprehensive array of informative papers was 


brought to a successful completion on May 25. 


Anticipating the value of the information released at this conference and the wide interest created through 
previously divulged plans, INDIA RUBBER Wor LD arranged to publish at the earliest possible time an accurate and 
comprehensive report prepared by an American rubber technician who was present at the meeting. 

This article includes the official abstracts of the 20 American papers and the outstanding observations of A. R. 
Kemp, who, as representative of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, presented two papers, and who also acted as official 
delegate from the Rubber Division, American Chemical Society. Because of the proximity of the conference dates, 
May 23 to 25 inclusive, to the time of our going to press, this report was transmitted from London by cable. 

In the July issue of INDIA RuBBER Wor~p, A. R. Kemp will discuss in greater detail the subject matter pre- 
sented at the conference. Also in the July number, abstracts of foreign papers will be published. This series of 
articles will acquaint those who were unable to be present, with the outstanding conference results as interpreted by 


our official representative. Epiror’s Note. 


ITH an attendance of approximately 500, the 

London conference, held May 23 to 25 under the 

auspices of the Institution of the Rubber Industry, 
was undoubtedly the most remarkable gathering in history 
for the purpose of exchanging technical ideas relating to 
the rubber industry. The 107 papers submitted were 
classified by subject matter into nine groups with their 
respective number of papers as follows: Applications of 
Rubber, 15; Durability, 28; Compounding Materials, 6; 
Physics, 13; Chemistry, 13; General Rubber Technology, 
7; Plantation Subjects, 7; Latex, 12; and Synthetic 
Rubber-like Materials, 6. Because of limited time for 
the large number of papers submitted, preprints were dis- 
tributed in advance, thus eliminating the necessity of 
reading the papers in the sessions and permitting the use 
of the allotted time for questions and discussion. Sixteen 
Technical Sessions of ninety minutes each were devoted 
to units of from six to eight papers, depending upon their 
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relative importance and length. Geographically the 107 
papers represented 18 countries, including: England 39; 
United States 20; Germany 15; Holland 8; France 7; 
Italy 5; Japan 2; Belgium, Denmark, Switzerland, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Russia, Java, Kuala Lumpur, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Canada, one each. 


Technical Sessions 


For each session a chairman and reporter had been 
previously chosen; the chairmen were selected from the 
prominent overseas guests and the reporters from English 
technicians of high standing. The chairman of each ses- 
sion introduced the reporter, the authors as their papers 
were announced, and those who entered the discussion. 

As soon as each session was opened, the reporter pre- 
sented a résumé of the high lights of the papers in his 
particular section, thus directing the discussion. He re- 
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ceived the reports of the contributions to the discussion 
and will make an official report for later printing in the 
Proceedings. When introduced, each author replied to 
questions raised during the discussion of his paper. On 
May 24 and 25, two technical sessions were conducted at 
the same time, one in the Hotel Victoria; the other in the 
Assembly Room, Royal Empire Society. 

At the official opening of the conference on Monday 
forenoon, S. T. Rowe, president of the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry, introduced Sir William Bragg, honorary 
president, who made the address of welcome. He also 
spoke at the luncheon attended by 400 and given on 
Monday by The Research Association of British Rubber 
Manufacturers and The British Rubber Producers’ Re- 
search Association. Mr. Bragg spoke of the value of the 
rubber industry and emphasized the need of fundamental 
consideration of the structural and chemical aspects of 
long-chain, high-polymeric natural materials such as cellu- 
lose proteins which basically have a close relation to 
rubber. 

The closing general meeting of the Rubber Technology 
Conference was held at 4 o’clock on Wednesday, May 25, 
with all attending. President Rowe expressed his appreci- 
ation of the services rendered by Chairman B. D. Porritt 
and the large I. R. I. committee as well as to the delegates 
from approximately 70 cooperating organizations for their 
assistance in making the conference the huge success that 
he believed it to be. 


The official delegates were then accorded the floor, 


and A. R. Kemp was the first to be recognized by 
President Rowe. In behalf of the American dele- 
gation, Mr. Kemp thanked the Institution of the 


Rubber Industry and affiliated bodies for their very 
kind hospitality. He spoke of the great value of technical 
papers and stressed even a greater benefit from personally 
meeting many colleagues in rubber technology from the 
various countries represented. Thus was created a lasting 
memory of this unique and historical meeting which had 
made possible many worthwhile friendships. On behalf 
of the Rubber Division, American Chemical Society, Mr. 
Kemp invited those present at the conference, to attend 
the Goodyear Centennial Meeting in Boston next year 
and promised to give the delegations more information 
following the Milwaukee Meeting of the Rubber Division 
in September. : 

Dr. Conrad, German official delegate, was then intro- 
duced and invited those present to go to Cologne in 1940 
to attend a similar rubber conference. He was followed 
by official delegates from other countries who, as he had 
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done, praised the conference and expressed their appreci- 
ation to their British hosts. 
Social Activities 

On Monday evening a reception, by invitation only, 
was given by His Britannic Majesty’s Government at 
Lancaster House with 400 in attendance. The Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Hailsham (Lord President of the Council) 
and Lady Hailsham received the guests. Lord Hailsham 
acted as patron of the Rubber Conference. He was Lord 
Chancellor in 1928-1929 and again since 1935; vice presi- 
dent and vice chairman since 1902 of the Polytechnic, 
which was founded by his father; and leader of the House 
of Lords and Secretary of State for War from 1931 to 
1935. Lancaster House adjoins Buckingham Palace and 
includes a museum of great interest. 

On Wednesday night, May 25, the formal banquet in the 
Edward VII Rooms, Hotel Victoria, with the Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Hailsham presiding, was attended by 300 par- 
ticipants in the conference. With Lord Hailsham at the 
head table were S. T. Rowe, president of the Institution ; 
Sir Harry Lindsay, director, Imperial Institute; Sir 
George Beharrell, honorary vice president ; and 32 official 
delegates. In short speeches Lord Hailsham and Presi- 
dent Rowe stressed the importance and success of the 
conference. Sir Harry Lindsay spoke of the historical 
development of rubber and the great benefits from Mac- 
Intosh’s work and Charles Goodyear’s discovery of hot 
vulcanization, later augmented by plantation developments 
and technological advances in the industry. Sir George 
Beharrell responded to his introduction with many color- 
ful and witty remarks. 

Outside trips to rubber research laboratories in London 
were enjoyed by many on Thursday, and those interested 
spent Friday at the Glasgow Exhibition where the Rub- 
ber Pavilion is located. 

The entire conference showed evidence of carefully or- 
ganized preparation ; all events were handled smoothly and 
with little apparent effort. At the social events, official 
opening and informal luncheon, toasts and presentation of 
speakers were made with great dignity and formality by 
an official announcer wearing a red coat. Of the Amer- 
icans contributing papers, 12 attended the conference and 
took an active part in the technical discussions. A few 
others were present who represent American interests 
abroad. American papers were well received, and every 
one appeared to be agreeably impressed with the meeting. 
Many pleasant memories and a closer understanding will 
result from this international contact. 


Abstracts 


Application of Thermodynamics to the Chemistry of 
Rubber. Various thermodynamic functions for puri- 
fied rubber, isoprene, and the reaction of polymerization 
of isoprene, including the heat of the reaction, the change 
in entropy, the change in free energy, and the equilibrium 
constant, are calculated from data for the heats of com- 
bustion and heat capacities of rubber and isoprene. Equa- 
tions are deduced for the variation of the free energy 
of the polymerization reaction with variations of pressure 
and temperature. The results show that below 800° K. 
rubber is thermodynamically more stable than isoprene 
and that the reaction will proceed in the direction of for- 
mation of rubber. At any temperature below 600 to 700° 
K. the reaction will go practically to completion. Above 
800° K. the reaction tends to go in the opposite direction, 


favoring depolymerization. The free energy of the re- 
action determines suitable or optimum conditions under 
which the reaction will take place, but not the rate of 
the reaction. Evaluation of the free energies of forma- 
tion of other substances with which rubber may react or 
from which it may be made will permit the conditions for 
these other chemical reactions to be predicted. With these 
conditions in view, searches can then be made for catalysts 
which will bring the desired reaction into equilibrium. 
N. Bekkedahl, National Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Some Properties of Two Vulcanized Pure Gum 
Compounds at Low Temperatures. This paper deals 
with the tensile properties, hardness, and behavior on 
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rapid cooling to low temperatures of two pure gum com- 
pounds, one containing high sulphur, the other normal 
sulphur. The apparatus used in determining tensile prop- 
erties at low temperatures was the modified Scott testing 
machine, equipped with the testing tank already described 
by the author in previous publications, plus an external 
cooling chamber containing a circulating liquid to pro- 
duce the low temperature desired. 

Both pure gum compounds became board-like and brittle 
within a few minutes when cooled to —60° C.; yet when 
tested at this temperature they had an elongation at break 
of over 500% and tensile strength of over 5,000 pounds 
per square inch. 

Relatively high combined sulphur, i.e., up to over 8% 
on the rubber, was accompanied by a marked increase in 
hardness, even at temperatures no lower than —30° C. 
Substitution of deproteinized rubber for smoked sheet 
appeared to produce greater resistance to hardening at 
temperatures down to —40° C. 

Unvulcanized, unmilled, smoked sheet showed a greater 
resistance to hardening on rapid cooling than the vulcan- 
ized compounds, at all temperatures used. This phenom- 
enon, however, is not to be confused with the ordinary 
freezing of rubber, which is commonly observed at tem- 
peratures above —30° C. A. A. Somerville, R. T. Vander- 
bilt Co., New York, N. Y. 


Composition and Colloidal Properties of Balata 
Latex. The composition and colloidal properties of 
two types of balata latex, “white” and “red,” are de- 
scribed; the former is superior owing to its higher con- 
tent of hydrocarbon. Balata latex cannot be coagulated 
by acids or salts; this great stability is due to a water- 
soluble protective serum constituent. Alcohol or acetone 
coagulates balata latex. Balata latex particles are spherical, 
the diameter ranging from about 0.1 to 2.5 microns, 
average about 0.5 micron. The “resins” appear to be 
present within the particles, which contain also about 18% 
of water. The “resins” from both types of balata latex 
are colorless viscous liquids from which B-amyrin acetate 
crystallizes on standing. Differences between the “resins” 
from the “white” and “red” latices are pointed out. The 
serum constituents have been separated into protein, car- 
bohydrate, gummy substances, and mineral matter ; tannin 
and amino-acids were also detected. A complete analysis 
of balata latex ash is compared with that of Hevea latex 
ash; the former contains more CaO, Na,O, and MgO 
and less K,O and P,O, than the latter. Data of improved 
accuracy are given for the density, refractive index, di- 
electric constant, and heat of combustion of balata hydro- 
carbon. The changes in refractive index of gutta and 
balata hydrocarbons with temperature show that these 
crystallize between 35° and 37° C. A. R. Kemp, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, New York, N. Y. 


Dielectric Measurements in the Study of Carbon 
Black and Zinc Oxide Dispersion in Rubber. The 
dielectric constant, power factor, conductivity, and D.C. 
resistivity of rubbers compounded with various grades of 
zinc oxide and carbon black have been measured. The 
electrical properties have been shown to depend upon the 
particle size, type, and purity of the added ingredients 
and on the nature of their dispersion in rubber. 

French process zinc oxides of the smallest particle size 
were found superior; while water-soluble impurities were 
found to have a deleterious effect. In the case of carbon, 
“soft” blacks are distinctly superior to gas blacks in re- 
spect of degradation in electrical quality. In general the 
smaller the particle size and the better the dispersion, the 
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greater is the increase in dielectric constant and con- 
ductivity and the greater is the decrease in resistivity. 

Addition of as little as 4.5 parts of a gas black, dried 
at 166° C., to 100 parts of rubber in the base stock in- 
creased the dielectric constant and power factor; while 
addition up to nine parts did not affect the resistivity. 
In no case was improvement in dielectric properties ob- 
served as a result of adding carbon black. As little as 
2.5% of gas black in Paragutta increased the power fac- 
tor by 24%. Poor dispersion of the black, as com- 
pared with normal dispersion, had less effect in raising 
the dielectric constant and power factor and in lowering 
the resistivity, but the results depended on the volume of 
black added. 

Suggestions are made for using the dielectric measure- 
ments to differentiate sharply among different gas blacks, 
e.g., in tire treads. A. R. Kemp and D. B. Herrmann, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, New York, N. Y. 


A Survey of Methods for Evaluating Carbon Blacks. 
The development of methods for testing the channel- 
process carbon blacks used in rubber is described. The 
original methods based on the physical and chemical prop- 
erties of the blacks themselves proved. unsatisfactory 
because the results did not correlate with the processing 
or reenforcing properties of the blacks. Attention was 
therefore directed to tests of the blacks in unvulcanized 
and vulcanized rubber, but still the results did not corre- 
late closely with the performance obtained in service. Re- 
cent trends have been toward either increasing the sensi- 
tiveness of existing laboratory tests or devising new tests 
to detect and measure characteristics of the blacks which 
previous tests did not indicate. A number of such tests 
are described, including the St. Joe compression flexometer 
test, the pendulum impact and rebound test, the T-50 
test, and tests of dielectric properties. These new tests 
show up differences between blacks that give similar 
stress-strain properties; data illustrating this point are 
given. The numerous physical and chemieal characteris- 
tics of blacks that have been investigated are tabulated, 
information being given on the range of observed values 
of each property and its influence, so far as known, on the 
behavior of the black in rubber. I. Drogin, J. M. Huber. 
Inc., New York, N. Y. : 


Mathematics of Water Absorption by Rubber. A 
distinction is drawn between two types of water absorp- 
tion by vulcanized rubber-—that which reaches an equilibri- 
um and that which appears to continue indefinitely. The 
existence of these two types of absorption makes it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to present the time absorption 
curves by one type of mathematical expression. Equations 
which have been proposed to represent this curve are 
reviewed and their relationship to Fick’s law of diffusion 
is pointed out. The analogy between water absorption and 
heat conduction is discussed; on the basis of this analogy 
the “diffusion constant” of water in rubber has been ex- 
pressed as a function of two variables, leading to a modi- 
fied form of, Fick’s law. Values for the order of magni- 
tude of the “diffusion constant” at the controlling point 
(100% relative humidity) are deduced from independent 
experimental data and shown to agree satisfactorily. The 
conclusions arrived at are similar to those which Daynes 
deduced in a different manner. A new empirical relation 
for water absorptions that reach an equilibrium is de- 
duced, viz.: X/Xg = C log (T/A?) + B, where X = 
absorption after time T by a sheet of thickness A, Xp 
= equilibrium absorption, and B and C are constants. 
Curves for various rubbers in distilled and salt water show 
that this law applies over a considerable part of the ab- 
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sorption process. The value of C, about 0.33, appears to 
be independent of the rubber and absorption medium. The 
power law X = KT™ seems to be the best representation 
of absorptions that reach no apparent equilibrium; N, 
however, may differ appreciably from the previously re- 
ported value of %, observed values varying from 0.25 
to 0.6. J. T. Blake and H. A. Morss, Jr., Simplex Wire 
& Cable Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Effect of Light on Unvulcanized Rubber. When 
unvulcanized rubber is exposed to light in the presence 
of air, it develops a tackiness which may proceed far 
enough to cause partial liquefaction of the rubber. The 
tackiness is accompanied in many cases by a Russell effect. 
It does not occur in the absence of air, and the nature 
of the light is unimportant. The effect of various sources 
of light is only a difference in the amount of time re- 
quired to produce the same amount of tackiness. The 
development of tackiness does not require ultra-violet light 
and is not due to ozone. The action is without doubt an 
oxidation of the rubber and is accompanied in many cases 
by the formation of peroxides. 

This production of tackiness under the influence of light 
is susceptible to the action of catalysts of both the posi- 
tive and negative varieties. One of the surprising features 
of the work is that the materials used commercially as 
antioxidants and which are used regularly in vulcanized 
rubber are active agents in accelerating the development 
of tackiness. On the other hand there are a number of 
materials which will retard very effectively the develop- 
ment of tackiness. In many cases these materials will 
suppress completely the positive action of the commercial 
antioxidants. These results should have important influ- 
ences on our theories of the action of antioxidants and, 
perhaps, bring more emphasis on the distinction drawn 
by Dufraisse between antioxidants and antioxygens. J. T. 
Blake and P. L. Bruce, Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Values of the Physical Constants of Rubber. A 
critical survey has been made of published values for 16 
of the principal physical constants of rubber in the fields 
of mechanics, heat, optics, and electricity: namely, dimen- 
sions of unit cell, density, expansivity, thermal conduc- 
tivity, specific heat, heat of fusion of crystalline rubber, 
heat of combustion, volume compressibility, Poisson’s 
ratio, velocity of sound, refractive index and dispersion, 
stress-optical coefficient, dielectric constant, power factor, 
and conductivity. The value for each constant which 
seems to be the most reliable has been indicated, and, 
when necessary, corrected to the standard conditions of 
normal atmospheric pressure and a temperature of 25° C. 
Temperature coefficients are given when possible. The 
values are given for rubber in four different forms: the 
purified hydrocarbon, commercial raw rubber, soft vulcan- 
ized rubber containing 2% combined sulphur, and hard 
rubber containing 32% combined sulphur. Relationships 
between expansivity and change of density with tempera- 
ture, expansivity and change of refractive index with 
temperature, and refractive index and dielectric constant 
are discussed. L. A. Wood, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. 


Mastication of Rubber: A Study of Some of the 
Oxidation Proeesses Involved. Experiments are de- 
scribed which show that the rate of breakdown of rubber 
in a laboratory internal mixer is a minimum at about 
240° F., the rate being increased four- or five-fold by 
raising or lowering the temperature 80° F. The high- 
temperature change is probably similar to the oxidation 
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which occurs when rubber is heated in air. The low- 
temperature change may involve mechanical activation of 
rubber. Both changes are accelerated by increasing the 
oxygen concentration. Experiments on the mastication of 
rubber in the presence of various added materials have 
shown that nitroso-compounds act as powerful stiffeners, 
that the effect of most commonly used “softeners” is 
small compared with that of change in mastication tem- 
perature, and that some vulcanization accelerators, hydra- 
zines, and thiophenols appear to act as true mastication 
accelerators or oxidation catalysts. W. F. Busse and E. N. 
Cunningham, Physical Research Laboratory, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


The Distribution of Combined Sulphur in Vulcan- 
ized Rubber and Its Bearing on the Sulphide Linkage 
Theory of Vulcanization. An account is given of ex- 
periments made to test the theory that the characteristic 
properties of vulcanized rubber result from the formation 
of sulphide (thio-ether) linkages between adjacent rubber 
molecules. Rubbers vulcanized by sulphur, with and with- 
out organic accelerators, and by a thiuram disulphide were 
peptised, i.e., brought into solution by a peptising agent, 
and the dissolved material separated into fractions by con- 
trolled precipitation with alcohol. The sulphur content, 
physical nature, and solubility of these fractions are re- 
corded. The results show that: (1) vulcanized rubber 
can be peptised under conditions that apparently do not 
rupture a sulphide linkage; (2) no direct relation exists 
between the physical properties of the vulcanizate and 
either the combined sulphur content or the ease of peptisa- 
tion; (3) combined sulphur appears to assist the solvation 
and peptisation of rubber; (4) rubber having the best 
physical properties is the most heterogeneous as shown 
by the variation in sulphur content among the various 
fractions, whereas the sulphide linkage theory would sug- 
gest that an even distribution of sulphur would produce 
the best physical properties; (5) evaporation of solutions 
of certain fractions from peptised vulcanizates gives in- 
soluble vulcanized films with considerable tensile strength, 
showing that linkage by primary forces is not necessary 
for producing the vulcanized condition. It is concluded 
that there is no direct evidence in support of the sulphide 
linkage theory of vulcanization. I. Williams, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


Purified Latex and Rubber. Literature on the puri- 
fication of rubber, with special reference to water-absorp- 
tion, and on water-absorption is reviewed. Experiments 
are described on the purification of rubber by various 
treatments including creaming, centrifuging, dialysing, 
treating with alkali; coagulating after dilution, and floc- 
culating. The rubbers obtained have been examined as to 
their nitrogen content, water-soluble matter, ash, acetone 
extract, vulcanizing properties, and water-absorbing ca- 
pacity both before and after vulcanization. It is con- 
cluded that the most effective purification is obtained by 
alkali-hydrolysis, though the product is readily oxidizable. 
Centrifuging is mere effective than creaming and with 
several repetitions yields a product similar to that from 
the alkali treatment. Water-absorbing capacity is related 
to the amount of protein, ash, and water-soluble sub- 
stances present in the rubber, being proportional to pro- 
tein content in unvulcanized rubber and to water-soluble 
content in vulcanized rubber. 

The rate of vulcanization, tensile strength, modulus, and 
aging resistance of purified rubber show a general decrease 
with decreasing content of non-rubber substances, a tend- 
ency more marked in centrifuged and creamed latex rub- 
bers. R. J. Noble, Malden, Mass. 
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The Direct Determination of Oxygen in Rubber. 
The Adaptation of the ter Meulen Method to Rubber 
and Its Application to the Study of Aging. The meth- 
ods hitherto used for studying the oxidation of vulcanized 
rubber during aging are reviewed. The ter Meulen 
method for the direct determination of oxygen in organic 
compounds has been modified to apply to the analysis of 
raw and vulcanized rubber. Data are given for the oxygen 
contents of raw rubber and purified rubber hydrocarbon, 
and it is shown that there is a small, but definite increase 
during the mastication of rubber on the mill. The method 
has been applied to the study of the aging, in the Geer 
oven and oxygen bomb, of vulcanized rubbers containing 
various accelerators and antioxidants, in some cases with 
addition of copper oleate. For a given tensile deterioration 
the increase in oxygen content is greater in the bomb than 
in the Geer oven. In the bomb the increase in weight is 
about equal to the weight of oxygen absorbed, but in the 
Geer oven it is smaller owing to volatilization of oxidation 
products. The effectiveness of an antioxidant in retard- 
ing oxygen absorption agrees well with its ability to re- 
tard tensile deterioration. During the early stages of bomb 
aging tensile deterioration is a linear function of oxygen 
absorption; for stocks containing diphenylguanidine and 
antioxidants absorption of 1.2% oxygen produces about 
50% drop in tensile strength, but this relationship varies 
according to the accelerator and the presence or absence 
of an antioxidant. H. I. Cramer, I. J. Sjothun, and L. E. 
Oneacre, Department of Chemistry, University of Akron, 
Akron, O.; Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


Ketone-Amine Products as Rubber Antioxidants. 
Two methods of preparation of ketone-amine condensa- 
tion products are described. Seventy-four such compounds 
have been prepared and examined in a high-percentage 
carbon tread stock, tests being made, before and after 
oven aging, on tensile strength and resistance to flexing. 
Sixteen of the products are shown to possess favorable 
antioxidant properties; 24 are of moderate value only; 
and 34 are of poor effect or worthless. It is difficult to 
trace any general relationships between chemical structure 
and antioxidant effect, but the following conclusions seem 
justified by the results. Products with the greatest anti- 
oxidant effect are probably derivatives of dihydroquino- 
line; while those of less value are probably acetone-anil 
types. Ortho-substituted amines condensed with various 
ketones, and aryl-ketones condensed with various amines 
are consistently weak or valueless as antioxidants. Acidic 
substituted groups have adverse effects. The best results 
throughout are obtained with acetone as the ketone com- 
ponent. R. L. Sibley, Monsanto Chemical Co., Rubber 
Service Laboratories Division, Nitro, W. Va. 


Survey of the Electrokinetics of Rubber Latex. 
The electrokinetics of rubber latex are reviewed in rela- 
tion to electrical coagulation, electro-deposition, electrical 
concentration, and the rubber particle surface layer. New 
experiments are described on the cataphoretic velocity, 
hydrogen ion concentration, and specific conductance of 
various latices. The results indicate some inter-relation- 
ships and show the influence of buffer solutions and pre- 
servative alkalies. Bearing of the phenomena on the ob- 
served shape of the rubber globule and on the mechanism 
of latex vulcanization is discussed. E. A. Hauser and M. 
Bender, Department of Chemical Engineering, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


The T-50 Test for State of Vulcanization. II. The 
disadvantages of the older criteria of state of vulcaniza- 
tion, e.g., free or combined sulphur or tensile properties, 
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and the advantages of the T-50 test for this purpose are 
pointed out. The original and modified methods of carry- 
ing out this test are described, and an account is given of 
experiments on the relation between T-50 and the com- 
bined sulphur (calculated on rubber content) and also 
the combined sulphur corrected for formation of zinc sul- 
phide in the case of mixings containing zinc oxide; tensile 
test data are given also for comparison. In absence of 
zinc oxide there is a close correlation between T-50 and 
combined sulphur for vulcanizates with different accelera- 
tors and times of vulcanization. In presence of zinc oxide, 
however, the relationship varies according to the accelera- 
tor, and this is still true when the combined sulphur is 
corrected for sulphur present as zinc sulphide. W. A. 
Gibbons, R. H. Gerke, and G. R. Cuthbertson, General 
Laboratories, United States Rubber Products, Inc., Pas- 
saic, N. J. 


An X-Ray Study of Rubber Hydrochloride. Rubber 
hydrochloride has a crystalline X-ray structure. By a 
study of the transition from the amorphous structure of 
unstretched rubber as hydrogen chloride is added, it is 
concluded that the reaction is not altogether straightfor- 
ward, but that a certain amount of cyclization occurs. The 
crystalline pattern of rubber hydrochloride was obtained 
for products prepared by a variety of methods. — Balata 
hydrochloride, however, gave an amorphous pattern. 

The effect of temperature on the crystal structure was 
investigated. The pattern changes to an amorphous one 
at 110° C. Recrystallization requires either a long time 
or a loosening of the structure, by means of solvent for 
instance. The presence of a comparatively large amount 
of solvent does not destroy the crystalline pattern. It is 
suggested that the solvent assists crystallization unless 
enough is present to separate the rubber hydrochloride 
molecules beyond the range of the strong orienting forces 
which evidently exist. 

At temperatures above 90° C. rubber hydrochoride be- 
comes very elastic and can be racked. Curves illustrating 
the phenomena are given. The X-ray diagram of racked 
rubber hydrochloride is a typical fiber diagram. The large 
spacings of this diagram are investigated, and a strong 
one of 82 A°® is found. 

The diagram of racked rubber hydrochloride is used to 
determine the lattice spacings and the crystal structure. 
The unit cell is orthorhombic with dimensions a = 11.9 A°, 

= 9.1 A®° (fiber axis), and c—=10.4 A°. The effect of 
the chlorine atoms is to shorten the rubber hydrochloride 
chains as compared to normal, zig-zag, paraffin chains. 
S. D. Gehman, J. E. Field, and R. P. Dinsmore, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


Rubber Vulcanizing Properties of Colloidal Carbons. 
Contrary to general statements in the literature, colloidal 
carbons have been found to accelerate the vulcanization of 
rubber-sulphur mixings and not to retard it. 

Experiments are described on the use of several types 
of carbon in mixings accelerated with litharge, diphenyl- 
guanidine, and mercaptobenzthiazole, and disturbances due 
to selective absorption by carbon of accelerator, stearic 
acid, or zinc oxide are pointed out. The disturbance is 
greatest with basic accelerators, less with acidic accelera- 
tors, and least with litharge. The phenomena are dis- 
cussed in connection with the pH value of the carbon 
and its absorption of cobalt, manganese, and lead from 
suitable solutions. It is suggested that each carbon pre- 
sents an individual problem, governed by its pH and par- 
ticle size, in respect of its absorption of fatty acid, zinc 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Carbon Black Manufacture 


From Gas to Reenforcing Pigment at Continental’s Plant 


Cc. R. Johnson ! 


HEN the 
\\) Continental 

Carbon Co. 
made its plans in 
the Fall of 1936 for 
the construction of 
its mammoth car- 
bon black plant at 
Sunray, Tex., to 
burn 70,000,000 
cubic feet of gas 
and produce 90,000 
pounds of carbon 
black per day, it 
was considered de- 
sirable as an in- 
tegral part of the 
pr¢ ject to conduct a 
survey in the rub- 








ber industrv to de- 





termine what the 
current demand 
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Gas Flames inside Burner House 


was in terms of specifications and also what im- 
provements in qualities were desired by rubber 
chemists as a future trend from the consumer’s 
point of view. 

The wisdom of this approach is obvious when 
one considers the unique opportunity which the 
Continental Carbon Co. possessed to make a 
fresh start in plant design, holding to features 
which experience had shown to be good and dis- 
carding those found unsatisfactory. 

One basis of design was decided upon at the 
outset, to secure maximum flexibility of the 


1Technical director, Continental Carbon Co., 295 Madison 


Ave., New York, N. Y. 








plant in respect to 
varieties of carbon 
black which could 
be produced. Each 
unit of the seven 
was planned so that 
its production is 
kept separate 
through all steps of 
the process until 
finally packed. This 
permits indepen- 
dent operation in 
all phases including 
control of gas flow, 
drafting, air sepa- 
ration, and agita- 
tion. 


Consumer 
Specifications 


Our survey in 
the rubber industry revealed a very wide range 
of definition of qualities desired all the way 
from “carbon black is carbon black” to well- 
defined specifications to establish the grade. 
Each company has evolved its own methods of 
evaluation, using different formulas, tests, and 
criteria, but in all cases these methods were in- 
tended to establish whether the product received 
from a new source or in consecutive deliveries 
was like the grade which they had adopted for 
their standard factory practice. 

Those with less definite specifications stated 
their needs in terms of slow or fast curing rate. 
Others defined requirements with reference to 








Unit Alleyway Showing Black Conveyers 
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ease or diff- 
culty of proc- 
essing. It 
appears that 
processing 
characteristics 
are receiving 
much more at- 
tention and 
study than a 
few years ago. 


Plant studies 
have shown, 
for example, 


that variations 
in power con- 
sumption, time 
of mixing, and 
extrusion rate 
occur with va- 
rious types of 





rubber _ blacks. 
Naturally power 
savings and _ in- 


creased equipment 
output are desir- 
able provided all 
else is equal. In 
some reports tire 
test evidence 
shows that econ- 
omies gained by 
the use of easier 
processing black 
are obtained at 
the expense of 
treadwear. Others 
claim to have evi- 
dence that no sac- 
rifice in treadwear 
occurs with easy 
processing black. It is a question which should be ex- 
plored very carefully, with tire tests as the final arbiter 
before safe conclusions can be drawn. 


Influence of Gas Composition 


In designing a carbon black plant, composition of nat- 





Overslipping Heavy Compressed Black 
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Gas Meter and Pressure Regulating Valve 


ural gas available to the plant is an item around which 
other features of design are fitted. In Texas where the 
greatest production of carbon black now occurs, state laws 
establish permissible use of natural gas for carbon black 
manufacture. The authority controlling oil and gas pro- 
duction in Texas has established definitions of what 
constitutes an oil or a gas well according to the ratio of 
gas and oil produced from a given well. The purpose 
of the Texas authorities to conserve sweet gas for in- 
dustrial use and delivery to pipe lines since the sour gas 
is not suitable for domestic use. Gas is classified as sweet 
or sour according to its content of hydrogen sulphide, 
and gas containing over five grains per 100 cubic feet 
is classified as sour. Only sour gas from designated gas 
wells may be used for burning to carbon black; however 
sweet gas produced by oil wells can be utilized. 

Before delivery to a carbon black plant, it is custom- 
ary to pass the gas through a gasoline plant for extraction 
of light gasoline fractions for use as casing head gasoline 
or as liquid gas for domestic use. This removes largely 
the propane-butane-pentane fractions from the gas and 
leaves a mixture chiefly methane 
and ethane with small fractions of 
the above-mentioned higher hydro- 
carbons. From the standpoint of the 
carbon black producer, the retention 





of the higher hy- 
drocarbons would 
be desirable as 
these constituents 
contribute to 
higher yield of 
carbon black. 





Laboratory Rubber Mixing Mill 
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The constituent analysis of the gas available to the car- 
bon black plant influences other design features such as 
tip stvle and slot width, tip spacing, tip distance from the 
channel, size of building, number of channels to the build- 
ing. It is upon the chosen combination of all of these 


< 
o* 


ins 
factors that the quality of the final product depends as 
to rate of cure, modulus, tensile, processing, resistance to 
abrasion, and other properties. 


Manufacturing Process 


The seven units of the Continental plant with packing 
houses, warehouses, railroad siding, and employes’ houses 


occupies a site of 160 acres. Each unit is made up of 
42 burner buildings, 160 feet long and 12 feet wide ar- 
ranged side by side in two rows with a 16-foot unit alleyway 


between the rows. The units are placed on each side of a 
main alleyway, 40 feet wide, in which are placed the main 
conveyers for moving the black to the packing house. 

rhe entire plant is powered with electric motors with 
interlocking controls and furnishes a contrast with older 
practice using gas or compressed gas engines and belt 
drives. For those who are familiar with old-time pack- 
ing rooms, the Continental packing room shows a remark- 
able contrast in cleanliness and freedom from dust due 
to many design improvements. 

The black, as scraped off the channels in each burner 
house, drops through chutes into a small screw conveyer 
which moves it out into the unit alleyway where it is de- 
livered to a larger screw conveyer, which in turn delivers 
the black to a main alleyway conveyer that transports the 
entire production.of that unit to the packing house. 

Here it is passed through a carefully controlled air 
separator which eliminates coarse particles, grit, or for- 
eign matter. Control in this operation is affected by a 
combination of fan speed and damper regulation. The 
black at this stage is extremely light and fluffy and not 
suitable for packing or use. It must be agitated to remove 
air and condense the bulk. 


Uncompressed Black for Ink and Paint 


This operation condenses the black to the commercial 
grade known as “uncompressed.” In this form it has an 
apparent density of about 13 pounds per cubic foot. Black 
in this form is used in the paper, ink, and paint indus- 
tries. as it is more easily dispersed in the various liquid 
media used in these applications. 
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Compressed Blacks for Rubber Compounding 


To reduce dust in mixing for the rubber industry, blacks 
are compacted to different degrees such as semi-com- 
pressed, heavy compressed, or as dustless pellets. To 
obtain the several compressed forms the black is packed 
in strong paper sacks, which, however, leak a little air and 
are compressed in hydraulic or mechanical presses in one 
or two stages, depending on the degree of compression 
desired. The most popular form of compression is the 
heavy or double compressed, in the familiar six-inch by 
six-inch by 22-inch package containing 12% pounds. The 
packing is completed with a snugly fitting black overslip 
to furnish additional protection for shipping. Dustless 
pellet black is packed in paper bags with overslips or con- 
veyed to an overhead storage tank for shipment in bulk 
tank cars. 


Laboratory Control Tests 


The laboratory maintained by the Continental Carbon 
Co. at its plant is completely air-conditioned to insure 
standard testing conditions. It is equipped for rubber 
testing and other tests necessary to control the quality 
of the black. 

A comprehensive scheme of daily tests is carried out 
to insure that quality of the black is maintained. The 
production of each unit is held intact until approved by 
the laboratory. Daily tests are made to hold ash and grit 
within specifications. Several times each day the product 
of each unit is tested as to its capacity to absorb D.P.G. 
This test, when correlated with rubber tests, serves as a 
rapid control for identifying black which is out of line in 
rate of cure. 

The T-50 test developed in the United States Rubber 
Co. laboratories is used to evaluate the black in regard to 
state of cure against standard black. A Firestone plas- 
tometer of the Dillon type is being utilized to study the 
processing qualities of various blacks of standard produc- 
tion and experimental types which are being developed. 
Dustless pellet production, in addition to the foregoing tests, 
is given screen tests to hold the fines to established low 
limits. It is tested for apparent density to insure that 
pellets are sufficiently firm to withstand handling and 
shipment. Flow tests are also a part of the control scheme 
for dustless black. It is the purpose of this laboratory to 
control the quality of production and to interpret custom- 
ers’ requirements so that deliveries will conform thereto. 





Colors for Kitehen and 


IFFICULTY in securing a satisfactory color match 
between articles purchased for use in kitchens and 
bathrooms, where color harmony is essential, to pleasing 
appearance, has long been a source of inconvenience to 
purchasers. This difficulty is greatest when items made of 
different materials are produced by different manufactur- 
ers. Not only has this inconvenienced purchasers, but it 
has been a source of trouble and loss to producers and 
merchants through slow turnover, multiplicity of stock, 
excessive returns, and obsolescence. ; 
These reasons led to the adoption of color standards 
which became effective for new production on January 1, 
1938. Colors for Kitchen Accessories, Commercial Stand- 


Abstracted from Technical News Bull., Nat'l Bur. Standards, Jan., 1938, 


Bathroom Accessories’ 


ignations, as follows: SKC-00, white; SKC-15, kitchen 
green; SKC-31, ivory ; SKC-41, delphinium blue ; SKC-45, 
royal blue; SKC-70, red. A similar standard, CS63-38, 
covering colors for bathroom accessories, lists the colors 
adopted, with numerical designations as follows: SBC-00, 
white; SBC-12, bath green; SBC-20, orchid; SBC-31, 
ivory ; SBC-35, maize; SBC-40, bath blue; SBC-45, royal 
blue. 

Reference samples in the form of enameled-iron 
plaques are available from the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards and comprise ten colors which include the six 
colors adopted for kitchen accessories and the additional 
colors for bathroom. 

Copies of these standards may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., at 5¢ each. 
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Tire Stocks 


In the United States, April 1, 1938° 


of automobile tires and inner tubes, as of April 1, 

1938, are shown below in comparison with summary 
data for preceding surveys, the bases and methods de- 
scribed in previous reports having been used in calculat- 
ing the stocks held by the following three groups of dis- 
tributers: 1. Dealers holding over 100 casings each on 
April 1, 1937. 2. Distributers through oil-company chains 
and some independent filling stations. 3. Manufacturer- 
owned, mail-order house, and other large retail chains. 


Tor: results of the quarterly survey of retail stocks 


Distributers’ Stocks Indicated by Surveys 


The following summary table covering estimated total 
stocks held by each group of distributers in surveys made 
since 1936 shows total stocks of casings on April 1, 1938, 
lower than at any survey date since April, 1936, and 
lower than on the corresponding 1937 date by 770,000. 
It appears, however, that an increase has occurred during 
the last quarter in the estimated total stocks of inner 
tubes, although tube stocks are reduced more than a 
million under April, 1937. 

Stocks of casings held by dealers are about the same 
amount as on January 1, 1938, a decline being indicated 
in the holdings of oil company distributers; while other 
mass distributers operating retail chains have increased 
stocks. 

Thousands of Casings 








1936 Dealers Oil: Companies Other Toxral 
BTR Sub eeesaeeas wees 2,321 1,54 1,890 5,754 
RDN lo ioe ng e Weed asia ole 2,179 1,757 2,110 6,016 

1937 
oe US DRL eee eee eae 2,465 1,853 2,304 6,622 
Ra Rte as ove xcoGalews ales 2,161 1,996 2,299 6,456 
ree ee 1,929 1,774 2,289 5,992 

1938 
re ee ee 1,938 2,115 1,920 5,973 
SE sh o04k50e0ne ees 1,932 6 2,051 5,852 

Thousands of Inner Tubes 

1936 Dealers Oil Companies Other Total 
EMER 5's atgiasvossiaie woul ois a ,000 2,040 :9C2 6,942 
| LAPS SRE rae ee 2,710 2,097 2,228 7,035 

1937 
Sy Eee 3,155 2,019 2,170 7,344 
Re cosine viv aie’ wane 2,602 1,960 2,129 6,691 
re ere re 2,268 1,957 2,038 6,263 

1938 
Sa ee A ere 2,280 2,127 1,717 6,124 
SEO Sibvcetsanseeteeue 2,585 1,918 1,728 6,231 


Stocks of dealers holding less than 100 casings each are 
not included in these estimates; the number of tires held 
by such smaller dealers is estimated by trade statisticians 
to range between one million and one-and-a-quarter mil- 
lion, at different seasons. The April 1 date would nor- 
mally be a period of increased stocks for such small 
dealers. 


Dealers Reported Stocks 


The following table compares the stocks reported by 
1,119 dealers for 1,612 stores in the current survey, with 
the stocks reported by the identical firms in the survey 
of January 1, 1938, when their stores numbered 1,522. 





4 Special Circular No. 3,675, Rubber Section, Department_of Commerce, 
Bureau of Fereign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. 


These dealers are divided into three groups; those hold- 
ing up to 200 casings each show stocks reduced from 
January to April, those holding larger quantities show 
stocks increased, but the overall net change is a slight 
stock reduction in casings and a larger increase in inner 
tubes, as indicated by the index numbers, and as reflected 
in the estimates in tables shown above. 


Number of 





Casings Number of January 1, 1938 April 1, 1938 
January 1 Dealers Stores Casings Tubes Casings Tubes 
Up to 200.... 667 790 (768) 77,262 102,669 72,469 102,382 
200 to 499... 299 446 (440) 90,024 101,308 90,893 107,74¢ 
500 and over. 153 376 §=(314) 185,325 203,071 188,207 230,986 

MONEY scereta%e 1,119 1,612 (1,522) 352,611 407,048 351,569 441,114 


Reports were also received from 311 additional dealers 
who did not report in January, and the stocks held in 
their 435 stores amounted to 113,728 casings and 181,843 
imner tubes, making a total of 465,297 casings and 622.- 
957 inner tubes reported by 1,430 dealers operating 2,047 
stores on April 1, 1938. 


April 1 
Casings 
85.8 


January 1 
Casings 


86.1 


Tubes 
101.3 


Tubes 


Index Numbers......... 117.4 


Oil-Company Distributers’ Reported Stocks 


Reports were received from 63 firms distributing tires 
through chains of filling stations and sometimes aiso 
through independent stations. One large firm formerly 
submitted a composite report, but data included below 
for April were received from the distributing companies 
through which it operates. A comparison of stocks re- 
ceived from identical firms reporting about a quarter of a 
million tires indicates the considerable decline from 
January 1 to April 1 in oil-company stocks reflected in 
the index numbers, which show the trend of stocks more 
accurately than the other data included below. 


ACTUALLY REPORTED STOCKS 

January 1 April 1 

we ge. ee 43 63 

OT Ea he ES Rare te ee tee 1,166,471 771,897 

BD II oka dc nde oussene 1,173,982 792,289 
Index Numbers 

MIMI colo ott che Scenes 128.1 113;1 

PONIES CAME igs) 05 nae wawacle's 128 9 116.2 

Other Mass Distributers Reported Stocks 


Reports were received from seven tire manufacturing 
companies covering stocks held in company-operated re- 
tail outlets, and from six other mass distributers cover- 
ing their total stocks on hand as of April 1. Stocks reported 
here by manufacturers are presumably mostly also in- 
cluded in manufacturers’ inventory as reported by Tie 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. The number of 
stores reported by tire manufacturers for April was 
2,067; other firms 1,828. Reported stocks of casings 
were increased somewhat; while stocks of inner tubes 
were reduced, as indicated by the index numbers, in 
which the reports from identical companies are com- 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Laying and Care 


of Rubber Flooring 


Practices Found To Be Satisfactory in Finland 


W. von Denfier'! 


HE life and satisfaction 
ik: be obtained from rub- 

ber flooring depends very 
largely on the care exercised in 
preparing the sub-floor and the 
methods used when laying the 
rubber as well as the use of 
favorable cleaning methods and 
the frequent application of suit- 
able protective coatings. Many 
installations are required to 
withstand exceptionally cold 
temperatures. Proper applica- 
tion of a suitable wax will pre- 
serve the rubber from dirt and 
excessive wear. Details as to 
the methods which should be 
followed in connection with the installation and mainte- 
nance of rubber flooring will be discussed. 


Methods of Installation 


The laying of rubber flooring may be done in many 
different ways, depending upon the location, the intended 
purpose, and the particular laying conditions involved. In 
every case the sub-floor should be quite dry, hard, level, 
and clean. It should be dry because rubber cement does 
not adhere well to a damp sub-floor, and although adhesion 
may seem to have taken place when laying, sooner or later 
the rubber will become detached. Every sub-floor has to 
be tested for dampness. The simplest test is to attach a 
square meter of rubber flooring to the sub-floor with rub- 
ber cement. After 24 hours the flooring is torn off, and, 
if the section of the sub-floor which had been covered is 
darker than the remainder, the sub-floor is damp. 

In a more exact test method a few calcium chloride 
crystals (a quantity equal to six lumps of sugar) are 


_} Manager of rubber flooring branch of the Suomen Gummitehdas 0/Y 
Co., with plants at Nokia, Savio, and Nurmi, all in Finland. 








A Hotel in Pohjoin Hovi, 30 Km. from the Arctic Circle 





Corridor in the Finnish Parliament House 


placed on the sub-floor and cov- 
ered with a glass bowl or 
tumbler, the edges of which 
should be sealed with putty or 
rubber solution to exclude the 
outside air. If in the course of 
48 hours the calcium chloride 
has only half melted through 
the absorption of moisture, the 
flooring may be laid. Should, 
however, more than half have 
melted, the sub-floor is too damp 
for laying. This test should be 
carried out in a number of 
places on the sub-floor. 

Hardness is necessary be- 
cause all stress sustained by the 
flooring is also imparted to the sub-floor. Thus the floor- 
ing becomes loose wherever the sub-floor gives way under 
impact or other form of stress. 

If the sub-floor is not level, the flooring will not adhere 
securely or wear evenly. Also each irregularity of the 
sub-floor shows in the flooring, particularly when the 
latter has a highly polished surface. As rubber cement 
does not adhere well in the presence of dirt, oils, fats, 
paints, and varnishes, the sub-floor should be thoroughly 
cleaned before laying. 

There are five types of sub-floor that are discussed 
below. 

Stone or cement Mosaic should be first roughened by 
applying a thin coat of varnish over which fine sand is 
sprinkled while the varnish is still wet. When this varnish 
is dried out, the whole surface must be filled in level. 

Cement sub-flooring should be at least one-inch thick 
and be made from three parts of finely sieved sand and 
one part of cement. The surface is prepared by steel 
polishing. ; 

When asphalt is used, it should be Trinidad asphalt and 
not coal tar. The flooring should be made about 15 mm. 





A Shop in Nurmi, Finland 
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thick, and after leveling, the surface must be roughened 
with fine sand. The rubber flooring adheres extraordi- 
narily well following this preparation. 

Composition sub-floor is unreliable as it easily chips off. 

Flooring should not be laid on a sub-floor of fresh wood 
owing to its dampness which causes the boards to shrink 
upon drying. A, sub-floor of old wood should be dry, 
planed, jointless, and have the nails countersunk. If these 
conditions cannot be obtained, 4 mm. plywood may be 
nailed on the top of the sub-floor. If a floor of old 
parquetry is to be covered, it must be planed off with a 
parquet planing machine, or if this planing cannot be done 
on account of too great irregularities, filling in has to be 
resorted to. It should then be roughened and twice 
filled in. 

Any sub-floor may be filled in. A suitable filler is made 
in the following manner. By volume 100 parts of a mix- 
ture of water and chalk are blended with 10 parts of hide 
glue or a solution of sinews and 20 parts of a good floor 
varnish. Just prior to using, gypsum is added in sufficient 
quantity to give the filler the consistency of mortar. 

If the irregularities in the surface are only slight, one 
“filling in” may be sufficient ; otherwise two or three may 
be necessary. It takes 24 hours for each coat to dry 
thoroughly. 

Glue or ordinary rubber solutions should not be used in 
laying. A thick rubber cement, self-vulcanizing at room 
temperature, is suitable for this purpose. 

The sub-floor is swept clean, and both the sub-floor and 
the rubber flooring are coated with rubber cement twice 
(three times if the floor is to be subjected to heavy wear). 
Each coat is dried so that when the cement layer is 
touched, the cement sticks to the finger, but not sufficiently 
to adhere to the finger when removed. After the flooring 
is in place, it should be rolled so as to exert lateral and 
vertical pressure and thus force out any entrapped air. 
The rubber flooring is then cleaned, dried, and treated two 
or three times with a wax emulsion. 


Care and Maintenance 


It is of great importance that rubber flooring should be 
properly cared for and kept clean from the very beginning. 

Benzole, petrol, naphtha, petroleum, turpentine, oils, 
fats, caustic soda, and strong soaps will eventually destroy 
the rubber flooring, and, therefore, they should not be used 
for cleaning. 

Before wax is applied to the floor it should be cleaned 
in the following way. All the loose dirt is swept up, and 
the floor washed with a solution of cold water and a good 
soap, using a rough rag. Only a small section is washed 
at a time; the lather is removed with clean cold water out 
of another vessel. 

Hot water should not be used, and pails containing hot 
water should not be placed on the flooring. After washing 
the flooring should be allowed to dry for one hour before 
the wax emulsion treatment is begun. 

The latest and best substance for protecting rubber 
flooring is a hard wax emulsion. This may be applied by 
means of a hair brush or a rag. It has been found that 
an absorbent rag obtained from dressing material and 
fastened at the end of a long handle is most practical. 
This rag is dipped into the emulsion and passed to and 
fro along the surface until the latter is well covered. After 
the wax is allowed to dry for 30 minutes, it is polished to 
a glassy finish with a rotating motor brush. This hard 
wax coating will successfully withstand the action of 
water. 

The care of such a wax flooring chiefly consists of 
polishing with a brush. When rewaxing becomes neces- 
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sary, all loose dirt is swept up, and the space is mopped 
with a wet rag using cold water. Soap is used only where 
the dirt has become ingrained. 

Rubber flooring may be kept clean much longer by this 
treatment than any other, and the expense is about 50 to 
80% less than was the case with previous methods. 

In the home where light traffic is experienced, occasional 
mopping with a wet rag will serve to retain a polished 
surface. If small isolated spots become dull, they may be 
covered with the emulsion, as old and newly waxed por- 
tions will have the same appearance. 

This latter feature is one of the principal advantages 
of the wax emulsion, In spaces where there is heavy 
traffic, the same results may be obtained by washing and 
more frequent waxing of the particular spots receiving 
excessive wear. Until this treatment was discovered the 
whole area would have required waxing as the place sep- 
arately treated would have been very noticeable. 

The wax emulsion should not be exposed to extreme 
cold before application as it then freezes and becomes 
valueless. The waxing is best done at room temperature, 
as drying would otherwise take too long. When the wax 
has been applied and the layer is dry, no bad effects will 
result from exposure to cold. ; 





Tire Stocks 
(Continued from page 43) 
pared. Actually the April 1 reported statistics under this 
heading cover all the important chain store distibuters 


of tires and, consequently, were included in the summary 
100% estimates without change. : 


Torat REPoRTED Stocks 


r yl i 
IUCORNOR Ole SHWIB o.0)o.3.0:0-016 so0%diere ss ——— —_, 
Wamber: of at0res:.. <0 cc ccs ses: 3,760 3,895 
— Saecala gard asap ecaleveaSiceld « 1,910,483 2,051,320 
Ree 0) 0 ges a8 a vise aa 1,709,092 27, 
— Numbers : eat ta 
ERGs Oia oo Wika b owes s 96.0 99.6 
MAMET eo ated o cine Deke 83.9 84.6 
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Origin of Horse-Power! 
How James Watt Obtained His Formula 


In James Watt’s scrapbook, now in the Birmingham 
Reference Library, appears under the date of February, 
1782, his detailed computation of horse-power, based upon 
the experiences of Wrigley, his millwright. At that time 
horses .were employed to drive mill machinery, and Watt 
estimated that the average cart horse developed 22,000 foot 
pounds of work per minute. Anxious to give good value 
to the purchasers of his steam engine, Watt, in using the 
term “horse-power,” increased his estimate by 50%, and 
thus it came about that the 33,000 foot pounds per minute 
formula was evolved. 





1 Industrial Britain, Mar., 1937, p. 15. 
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Pliofilm as a 
Packaging Material 


A. B. Clunan'! 


HE recent introduction of Pliofilm, the registered 
Tee mark name for a hydrochloride of rubber in 
the form of pliable transparent sheeting, to the pack- 
aging field has further broadened the sphere of application 
of this material, one of the newer products of rubber 
research. The properties of Pliofilm, a development 


of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., are such 
that it is particularly adaptable for packaging pur- 
poses; however, its entrance into this: field was 


delayed because of the large demand that arose from other 
applications, such as raincoats, umbrellas, garment bags, 
and similar items. Provision for adequate production has 
been accomplished, and a plentiful supply for the pack- 
aging industry is now assured. 


Properties 


While Pliofilm is a derivative of rubber, it is decidedly 
different in many of its fundamental properties. However 
it embodies a great many of the essential elements of a 
serviceable and practical wrapping material. Its chief 
characteristic is resistance to free liquids, such as water, 
oil, weak acids, alkaline solutions, and various drink com- 
positions suitable for human consumption, and, because of 
its dense molecular structure, it is highly moisture-vapor 
proof. Also, in its normal form it is odorless and tasteless. 
It is perfectly sanitary and is not affected by mold or 
insects. 

Unlike most transparent sheetings, Pliofilm is moisture 
proof in itself and does not depend for this essential char- 
acteristic upon a minutely thin protective coating. As a 
result, normal handling and converting operations such as 
folding, creasing, laminating, printing, and heat sealing 
do not impair its moisture-proof quality. As it has no 
inherent moisture content, it does not dry out and shrink. 
This quality with its ability to resist moisture absorption 
makes for excellent dimensional stability and freedom 
from wrinkling and drawing. The dimensional perma- 
nence of Pliofilm is indicated by the fact that it has prac- 
tically no expansion or contraction throughout a humidity 
range of 15 te 90% at room temperature. It does not 
lose moisture and become brittle when subjected to pro- 
longed exposure in an unusually dry atmosphere; or does 
it have any tendency to absorb moisture when exposed 
to unusually damp atmosphere. Thus seepage of moisture 
vapor through osmotic action, quite common in most other 
wrapping materials, is avoided. 

Because of its high tear resistance and ability to stretch, 
the sheeting resists puncturing, and its pliability permits it 
to conform readily to irregular surfaces over which it 
may be wrapped. The strength of Pliofilm is not materially 
affected by low temperatures. 

When Pliofilm is heated, it becomes ductile and plastic, 


1 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, O. 


and, while in this condition, it can be stretched or formed 
to conform with any irregular contour. Also, while in 
this plastic state, it tends to adhere to itself, a unique 
characteristic which may lead to many new and unusual 
applications. 


Characteristics and Methods of Adhesion 


Pliofilm may be welded or sealed in three ways: by heat 
alone, by a combination of heat and solvent, or by ad- 
hesives, depending upon the processing requirements. 

Thermoplastic in nature, Pliofilm seals to itself with a 
strong weld at temperatures of 220 to 250° F. The 
welded-type seal obtained prevents minute leakages which 
so often occur at lappings and joints of wrapped packages. 
By employing a solvent such as toluene, this sealing tem- 
perature can be reduced to approximately 160° F. The 
sealed joints can be made relatively weak or strong as 
desired by using the proper solvent. This capacity for 
sealing at a low temperature is an important factor where 
Pliofilm wrapped packages are to be sealed on machines 
with stationary sealing plates, because at 160° F. Pliofilm 
does not become tacky. Thus it can be passed over heated 
plates without danger of adhesion in much the same 
manner as other moisture-proof transparent films now 
being used in connection with wrapping machines. 

Adhesives have been developed for sealing Pliofilm to 
itself and for bonding it to other materials, such as card- 
board, chipboard, paper, wood, foil, and metals. The 
adhesives are composed basically of the same materials as 
the product itself, utilizing various solvents to obtain 
variations in: the degree of tackiness, time of setting, 
aging quality, etc. The solvents used include: high-test 
gasoline, toluol, water, and ethyl acetate. The solid con- 
tent of these adhesives varies from 22 to 66%, depending 
upon the type of result to be obtained. 


Varieties of Pliofilm 


Normal Pliofilm, i.e., Pliofilm to which no plasticizers 
have been added, is odorless and tasteless. This is the 
grade of material usually advocated for food packaging. 
For certain other uses where unusual pliability is desired, 
plasticizers are added which, in some instances, tend to 
impart some odor. This grade of film is used in fields 
entirely outside of packaging, such as for raincoats, 
umbrellas, garment bags, and card-table covers. 

In addition to sheeting, Pliofilm is being converted into 
a number of other items that can be employed for pack- 
aging, such as bags, envelopes, ribbons, binding, braid, 
and cord. Pliofilm is also being laminated to various 
grades of paper and cardboard stocks, as well as cloth, 
burlap, foil, silk, cotton, etc. In this way materials with 
widely diversified characteristics can be combined to obtain 
results which neither material by itself will provide. 
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Colorless, transparent sheeting is produced in_ five 
standard thicknesses ranging from 0.001- to 0.0025-inch, 
and several different qualities with different amounts of 
plasticizers. In spite of its dense structure Pliofilm is 
unusually light and affords an exceptionally large surface 
area per pound; for example, with a thickness of 0.001- 
inch, the area is 25,000 square inches per pound of 
material. 

Besides the crystal clear type it is also produced in a 
wide variety of colors with transparent, opaque, or 
metallic effects. Printing of Pliofilm is in the stage of 
rapid development. Several companies are now equipped 
with presses and suitable inks to produce attractive and 
color-fast printed designs to suit practically any require- 
ment. Multi-color effects by the rotogravure process of 
printing are readily produced on Pliofilm. 


Applications 


The applications of Tlioflm to packaging are numer- 
ous. It is being used in direct contact with many food 
and pharmaceutical items. 

Tests were conducted on a wide variety of hygroscopic 
items or materials where resistance to either moisture 
absorption or loss of natural moisture content was desired. 
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These tests showed the protective value of Pliofilm to be 
considerably superior to other transparent moisture-proof 
sheeting now available. The tests referred to were on 
such items as: cereals, milk powders, cakes, crackers, 
cookies, marshmallows, hard candies, nut bars, pharma- 
ceuticals, cigarettes, pipe tobacco, and cigars. 

There are many special applications for which Pliofilm 
is suited. For example, owing to its excellent dimensional 
stability Pliofilm makes an excellent transparent window 
for cartons or boxes. Moisture-proof transparent milk 
bottle covers is another application. It is also adaptable 
to use as a tamper-proof bottle cap, although this particu- 
iar field has not yet been developed commercially. 


Research and Development 


In order to provide a complete service to customers and 
prospective users of Pliofilm, competent research and 
package development departments have been established. 
The research department is prepared to conduct technical 
tests to establish the effectiveness of any particular type 
of package for a specific purpose. The package develop- 
ment department will suggest attractive and_ efficient 
methods of application consistent with good commercial 
practice. 





Rubber Technology Conference 


(Continued from page 39) 


oxide, and accelerator. 

Practical suggestions are made as to the most suitable 
carbons to use in particular cases, with the appropriate 
proportions of auxiliary materials. 

Brief notes are added on the possible development and 
implications of the theory that mono-molecular layers of 
zinc soap are formed on the carbon. W. B. Wiegand and 
J. W. Snyder, Columbian Carbon Co. and Binney & 
Smith Co., New York, N. Y. 


Use of T-50 Test for Evaluating the Rate of Vulcan- 
ization of Carbon Gas Blacks. The need of accurate 
methods of evaluating the effect of gas blacks on the rate 
of vulcanization of rubber is emphasized. The tech- 
nique of the T-50 test is described, together with various 
improvements in apparatus and method. Attention is 
drawn to the need of adhering strictly to a standardized 
procedure in mixing, vulcanizing, and conditioning the test 
samples. Tensile test results and T-50 values are given 
for mixings containing slow-, medium-, and fast-vulcan- 
izing blacks, in each case using mercaptobenzthiazole and 
diphenylguanidine as accelerators. It is shown that the 
T-50 values form a more sensitive index to the state of 
vulcanization, and hence to the effect of the black on 
vulcanization, than tensile test results. Moreover the T-50 
test shows less variation in day-to-day repeat tests on the 
same black than do the tensile modulus figures. It is con- 
cluded that the T-50 test is a rapid and accurate means 
for measuring the effect of carbon blacks on rate of vul- 
canization in production control. G. L. Roberts, United 
Carbon Co., Inc., Charleston, W. Va. 


The KOH Number Test and Its Application to the 
Compounding of Zinc Oxide in Rubber Latex. The 
KOH number of latex is defined as the number of grams 
of KOH per 100 grams of rubber corresponding to the 
end point in the electrometric titration of latex. Details 
of the determination of the KOH number are described. 


The KOH numbers of commercial latices vary, and 
creamed or centrifuged latices differ from the uncon- 
centrated types. Experiments are described which show 
that the amount of KOH to be added for optimum 
stabilization of latex mixings, containing zinc oxide, but 
no buffer ingredients, varies with the latex and is nu- 
merically equal to the KOH number. 

With other ingredients in the mixing which take up 
alkali, e.g., casein, glue, acidic accelerators, such as 
“Captax,” additional KOH is required. For casein and 
similar protective ingredients the additional amount can 
be determined by electrometric titration of the ingredi- 
ents. For “Captax” the additional KOH required amounts 
to two-thirds of that stoichiometrically equivalent to the 
“Captax,” and explanations of this lower value are ad- 
vanced. The optimum stabilization is determined in terms 
of maximum mechanical stability, minimum viscosity, and 
minimum change of properties with time. H. F. Jordan, 
United States Rubber Products, Inc., General Labora- 
tories, Passaic, N. J. 


A Relationship between the Critical Oxidation Po- 
tentials and Antioxidant Activity of Rubber Anti- 
oxidants. The critical oxidation potentials E. were 
determined for several compounds used as rubber anti- 
oxidants. These values of Ec together with values avail- 
able for other compounds from the literature were plotted 
as a function of the antioxidant activity of the compounds 
in a tread stock. The data presented indicate that all of 
the compounds which exhibit marked antioxidant activity 
have an E,; value between 0.65-volt and 0.90-volt. Many 
substances exist which have an Ec value within this 
optimum range, but do not exhibit much antioxidant 
activity. The condition that the E. value for a good anti- 
oxidant falls between 0.65-volt and 0.90-volt seems to be 
necessary, but not sufficient. C. M. Doede, Firestone Tire 


& Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
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Editorials 


Rubber Conference Proceedings 


APERS presented at the Rubber Technology Con- 

ference in London on May 23 to 25 are to be pub- 

lished in book form, and a limited edition will be 
available to subscribers during July. The price will be 
£1.11.6, or approximately $7.85 at the current rate of 
exchange. Those wishing to obtain copies should send 
their subscriptions at an early date to W. F. V. Cox, 
secretary, The Institution of the Rubber Industry, 12 
Whitehall, London, S.W.1, England. 

The existing wide international interest resulted in the 
presentation of 107 papers, among the authors of which 
were included many eminent rubber technologists. The 
subject matter included in this large and geographically 
broad representation constitutes a remarkable collection 
of research information and a valuable reference book. 





Termination of Employment 


VEN in normal times, but particularly during depres- 
i} periods, occasions arise when individuals 
through their own initiative or otherwise, sever busi- 
ness connections with an employer. It is customary and 
logical practice to continue along the line in which previ- 
ous experience has been gained, because of personal in- 
terest and the fact that one’s services should be most 
productive as to personal satisfaction and remuneration 
when doing that with which he is most familiar. 
Through trade associations, technical and other socie- 
ties, and personal friendships those connected with a 
particular industry or line of business come in frequent 
contact with others who are engaged in the same activi- 
ties. Thus the influence of the reputation and personal 
relations resulting from a previous business connection 


sion 


may be active throughout later vears. 

In some instances there is a tendency on the part of one 
who has terminated his affiliation to assume an indepen- 
dent attitude toward his former associates. Quite often, 
in fact, a feeling of previous injustice grows into bitter- 
ness toward the company or an individual and asserts 
itself in a perceptible manner so as to react to the dis- 
comfort of its originator. 

Frequently in instances of dismissal, management 
through its representative does not discuss frankly the 
reasons Permitting an employe to leave 
under a false impression decreases the possibility of a 
mutual understanding and fosters the growth of ill will. 
When ending a business affiliation, the best possible rela- 
tions are desirable, and any later attempts to aggravate 


the situation will have a detrimental effect. 


for its action. 





Vigilance Enhances Safety 


ARTICULARLY during recent years great forward 
Prorriaes have been made by industrial companies in the 

attempt to prevent accidents through the use of guards 
on machines, improved lighting, elimination of slippery 
floors, insistence on clean and unobstructed working areas, 
and other physical aids to safety which tend to reduce the 
hazards and which are definitely the responsibility of the 
management and department supervisors. 

Much has been written and spoken to inform the opera- 
tor as to the ordinarily apparent dangers connected with 
his work, the type of clothes he should wear, and the 
proper use of suitable tools or other equipment necessary 
in performing his duties. In most modern organizations. 
special instruction and supervision have been found to pay 
large dividends, not only in saving lives and lessening 
personal suffering and inconvenience to the operator, but 
in preserving the trained worker for continuous production. 

Carelessness by the individual has been given as the 
reason for many accidents, both of a minor and a serious 
nature. It is true that some persons appear to be inher- 
ently careless and repeatedly to inflict injury on themselves 
or others. They are not wilfully careless, but rather they 
are not giving the proper attention to their work. No job 
is so simple that the operator need not concentrate on the 
particular motion he is performing. He cannot safely work 
unless his eyes and thoughts are on his immediate actions. 
He must be continuously vigilant. Many relatively non- 
hazardous jobs can become hazardous if the operator’s 
mind wanders or becomes distracted from his work. His 
alertness and powers of concentration must, increase with 
the nature of the operation in regard to the exposure to 
accident. 

If a great increase in industrial safety is to be realized, 
these workers must be taught to think. The task before 
management becomes one of human analysis. The indi- 
vidual must be studied, and such an appeal made to him 
as will create a concentrated interest in his work. This 
goal is not easily reached and in some cases will never be 
possible, but it is nevertheless the greatest factor in reduc- 
ing the accident record. It is worthy of much patient effort 
and expense, for the result will be a safe, contented, and 
efficient worker who will produce a greater quantity of 
improved quality merchandise. 


EDITOR 














































































NATIONAL 
TIRE BUILDING 
EQUIPMENT 


for 


RECOGNITION OF NATIONAL 
QUALITY and PERFORMANCE, 
OF WHICH WE ARE JUSTLY PROUD 
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Columbiana, O., Division Le Clifton, N. J., Division 


Home Oflice and Akron Plant 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 


General Offices: AKRON, OHIO 


Banner Division, COLUMBIANA, OHIO David Bridge & Company, Ltd., Manchester, England 
Eastern Division, CLIFTON, N. J. The Bawden Machine Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 














NEW NATIONAL 


DUAL TYPE TIRE VULCANIZER 


FOR REGULAR PASSENGER AND AIR WHEEL SIZES 








Model 231 





























Completely automatic and com- 
pact — economical to operate — 
equipped with new steam system 
for improved efficiency and exclu- 
sive with National. Machines 
equipped for automatic mechan- 
ical ejection of tires—an exclusive 
feature. All working parts en- 
closed but readily accessible. Molds 
have integral type insulation. 


BUILT 
for 
FORD 
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Above—View of six rows 
of Model 231 tire vulcan- 
izers —— seventeen units in 
each row — installed in 
new Ford tire plant. At 
right—Row of vulcanizers 


in open position. 













































21%,” Insulating machines motor and drive completely enclosed 
for insulating bead wire 























6 and 8” Duplex Extruders for extruding combination tread and 
sidewall stock 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 


General Offices: AKRON, OHIO 


Banner Division, COLUMBIANA, OHIO David Bridge & Company, Ltd., Manchester, England 
Eastern Division, CLIFTON, N. J. The Bawden Machine Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 






























































Production Principles 
Applied to Tire Manufacture 








Modern Engineering and the Latest Developments 
of the Rubber Industry Are Embodied Throughout’ 


E. V. Osberg 


HE erection of the new Ford tire factory at a cost 

of $5,600,000 at the Rouge plant, Dearborn, Mich., 

is perhaps the most significant achievement in the tire 
industry during recent years. The plant, recently put in 
operation, embodies the latest in equipment design, con- 
tinuity of process, and production methods. It is designed 
to produce 6,000 tires and 6,000 tubes daily in eight hours. 
Present production, pending completion of equipment in- 
stallation, is approximately 4,000 tires daily ; tube produc- 
tion will be started in the near future. 

The most striking feature of the new plant is the al- 
most complete mechanization of tire production, hitherto 
requiring skilled craftsmen. The continuous flow prin- 
ciple has been utilized, not only for handling materials, 
but for actual tire production itself. Throughout the plant 
is evidence of a well-organized plan to promote automatic 
continuity of production from the raw materials to the 
finished tire. Much credit is due E. F. Wait, plant man- 
ager, and the Ford engineers, under whose direction the 
new plant was designed and equipped. An indication of 
the simplification of manual processes may be gained from 
the fact that all production employes had no previous 
experience in tire manufacture; but were trained at the 
Ford factory. 

In keeping with an established Ford policy, equipment 
and production methods have been planned to maintain at 


Epitors Note. This article is the first published description of details 


relating to the Ford Motor Co.’s tire factory. 
1 All photographs through the courtesy of The Ford Motor Co. 





all times the utmost cleanliness. The compounding and 
mixing departments are spotlessly clean and, unlike those 
of other rubber factories, are not separated from the rest 
of the plant. Cleanliness and neatness have proved their 
worth, having led to still greater efficiency and accuracy 
in production. 


Plant Location and Layout 


The new plant consisting of a single building is strategi- 
cally located next to the Ford dock on the Rouge River 
where raw materials may be conveniently received ; while 
on the other side of the building are railroad sidings. The 
brick building itself with windowed recesses in the flat 
roof covers 4.5 acres, is 60 feet high, and has 435,000 
square feet of floor space with 70,000 square feet of 
window glass of a special actinic type that filters out the 
ultra-violet rays of the sun, thus retarding deterioration 
of the rubber. With this large window area the entire 
plant is extremely well lighted from the exterior. The 
framework construction of the plant is such that floor 
areas are exceptionally free from posts; unobstructed area 
in craneway is 400 by 80 feet; while many such areas are 
60 by 25 feet or 60 by 50 feet. An air circulatory system 
which allows the windows to be closed at all times, pro- 
vides, fresh filtered air from the outdoors in the summer 
and, during the winter, heated air. 

The majority of the essential processing equipment. in- 
cluding machinery for rubber mixing. fabric processing, 













Banbury-Mixer Units and 


Feed Mills 


Opposite View of Mill 
Area: Left to Right, Bal- 
conies, 12  Banbury-Mixer 
Units, and Two Feed Mill 


Lines 


and tire building and curing, is located on the spacious 
main floor, which is 800 feet long by 240 feet wide. Three 
upper balconies, 400 feet long and 40 feet wide, extend 
along one of the side walls of the building. On the first 
balcony are the Banbury control boards and plant labora- 
tory; on the second, the weighing department ; and on the 
third, the compound storage room. The third is closed in 
at the side toward the center of the building; while the 
lower two are open. 

On the main floor and at the edge of the balconies are 
located the Banbury mixer and sheeting mill units, ar- 
ranged in a row 300 feet long. In front of the balconies 
the main area is unobstructed to the roof. In this area, 
through which a 25-ton traveling crane operates, are the 
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Hook Conveyer Transferring Plasticized Rubber to Balconies 


20 warming and feed mills. In progressive location 
toward the other side of this area and extending length- 
wise of the building are the following production lines: 
ply fabric processing; bead, chafer, and breaker fabric 
processing ; and tread production. Further over and along 
the side of the building opposite the balconies are the tire 
production lines, arranged from one end of the building 
to the other in the following order: bead building and 
assembling ; ply stock cutting ; tire building ; bagging ; tire 
vulcanizing ; debagging ; cleaning ; inspection ; and _ balanc- 
ing. On the opposite side of the building and at the end 
of the balconies, tube production will take place, also on 
straight-line production methods. 

In the basement, which has the same area as the, main 
floor, crude rubber is stored, cut, and plasticized. Here, 
also, are the maintenance shops, compressors for the tire 
vulcanizers, fabric storage space, and central lubricating 
systems for the mixers and plasticators. 

A 12,000 k.w. sub-station on the first floor and in the 
basement contains the motor-generators, transformers, and 
high voltage equipment. The plasticators and Banbury 
mixers are powered by motors operating at 13,200 volts 
A.C., the standard Ford power plant voltage, to eliminate 
losses produced by transforming to lower voltages. The 
feed and warm-up mills and the tire vulcanizers are oper- 
ated at 440 volts A.C.; while the five calenders utilize 
D.C. motors at 230 volts. A refrigeration plant for sup- 
plying mill rolls with cold water is in the basement. 
Provisions for tire testing are being made on the first 
floor and the basement. 


Compounding and Mixing 


Compounding and mixing in the new factory are largely 
automatic; crude rubber is prepared in the basement and 
conveyed to the second balcony; compounding materials 
are stored on the third balcony and are automatically 
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weighed on the balcony below. The 12 massive mixers, 
combination Banburys and sheeting mills, located on the 
first floor, are charged and operated by means of electrical 
control from the first balcony. 


er 


Preparation of Crude Rubber 


Processing begins in the basement where the crude rub- 
ber is stored. To simplify compounding, only two grades 
of rubber are used: one, smoked sheet; and the other, 
crepe. The bales are placed on a belt conveyer where the 
metal bands are cut and removed by a workman; super- 
ficial impurities such as lint are removed by a blowtorch. 
The bales pass along to one of two Farrel-Birmingham 
rubber cutters of the self-contained hydraulic type. As a 
bale drops into the cage, a hydraulically operated plunger 
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Chutes from Storage Bins for Compounding Materials Used in 


Nos. 1 and 2 Banbury Mixers 


Mill Installation with Stock Feed Conveyers; 
Shown in the Background 


Banbury Units Are 




















































Rubber Being Warmed for Processing; Stock Knives on Front 
Roll Cutting Ribbon Which Is Conveyed to Feed Mill; Back- 
ground, Secondary Stock Conveyer to Next Operation 


forces the rubber through a multi-bladed knife, with the 
blades arranged radially so that the rubber is cut into 
Another conveyer belt picks up 
the cut pieces and carries them slowly through a room 
This preheating, which materially 
aids the plasticizing, takes about 3% to 4 hours. 
rubber continues on the belt to two Gordo. plasticators, 
each powered by a 700 h.p. synchronous motor operating 
on 13,200 volts and each having a capacity of approxi- 
mately 9,000 pounds of preheated rubber per hour. 
the Gordon machines the rubber is plasticized, and the 
extruded strips are cut into convenient lengths which are 
placed on an overhead hook conveyer and transferred to 
the second balcony where they are later used for com- 
pounding. 


wedge-shaped segments. 


heated to about 200 


Compounding Ingredients Storage 


Compounding ingredients are all stored on the third 
Carbon black of the easy-flow type is received 
at the side of the plant in tank cars equipped with bottom 
As the black flows through a hopper and chutes 
to a chamber in the basement, a screw conveyer transfers 
it to the third balcony where it may be loaded directly into 
any of eight storage bins in line with electrically operated 
and push-button controlled openings. 
thick viscous liquid, also arrives in tank cars which are 
provided with coils to permit heating the softener, thus 
reducing 
through pipes to a basement storage tank. This tank also 
has steam coils, and the softener is heated just pr-or to 
piping it to the steam-jacketed supply tank on the third 
To the softener in this tank is added the anti- 
oxidant in the correct proportion for compounding; the 
mixture is maintained in a fluid state at a temperature of 
200° F. 
The 


balcony. 


openings. 


The softener, a 


balcony. 


the compounding 
brought up to this balcony in an elevator, and‘the powders 
are placed in their respective storage bins. 
acid, in the form of cakes, is placed in a steam-heated tank 
on the third balcony and kept fluid at about 200° F. 





All automatic weighing, as specifically described below, 
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is operated by the control boards located on the first bal- 
cony. For convenience, let us designate the 12 mixers 
numerically 1 to 12 as they are arranged and planned for 
use at the Ford plant. Nos. 1 and 2 are intended for 
mixing the bead insulation, breaker, cushion, reenforce 





Extruder for Tread and Sidewall; Stock Is Being Fed in at the 
Top and Extruded on to the Conveyer Belt Shown at the Left 


Tread and Sidewall Being Extruded; In the Background Are the 
Conveyer Scales for Checking Thickness 
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gums, and master batches of zinc oxide, accelerators, etc. 
Nos. 3 to 8 are for tread stock only, utilizing some of the 
master batches made in Nos. 1 and 2 mixers. Nos. 9 and 
10 are set to mix stocks for the ply fabric; while Nos. 11 
and 12 mix the tube master batches and stocks. For each 
of the 12 mixing units there are three specially designed 
automatic scales; these are located directly above their 
respective Banburys on the second balcony and are used 
individually for automatically weighing the carbon black, 
the mixture of softener and antioxidant, and the stearic 
acid that flow by gravity from the balcony above. After 
weighing, the scales discharge the materials through pipes 
directly to the Banbury mixing chambers. Located above 
and between No. 1 and No. 2 mixing units are five addi- 
tional automatic scales for five other compounding in- 
gredients. Through a clever belt conveyer unit these scales 
can be used for either Banbury. Each scale discharges 
on to a concave conveyer belt which can travel in either 
direction so as to service the particular Banbury to be 
charged. At each end these five belts in turn discharge 





Coating Fabric on First Three-Roll Calender of Tandem Unit 


on to one of two concave belts traveling at right angles 
and toward their respective Banburys. 

Plasticated rubber, reclaim, and master batches are the 
only materials weighed manually; this weighing is done 
on the second balcony with conventional weighing equip- 
ment. The weighed slabs are dropped through chutes 
(one for each Banbury) on to a conveyer belt located just 
beneath the floor and operated by the control board so as 
to travel crosswise of the balcony toward the Banbury 
charge door at the proper time. 

In the case of highly accelerated compounds, sulphur is 
weighed automatically into special containers and mixed in 
the stock by hand on the mill below the Banbury. Other- 
wise it is added to the mix in the Banbury in the same 
manner as are other powdered ingredients. 


Mixing Control 


A control board for each mixer is located on the first 
balcony directly above the mixer. The control itself is an 
elaborate electrical mechanism which controls the automatic 
weighing, the slab-rubber feed-conveyer, and the entire 
mixing cycle after the operator presses a starting button. 


























Rotary Bias Cutter for Ply Stock Discharging on to the Conveyer 
between Two Rows of Tire Builders 





































The various ingredients are fed into the Banbury at the 
proper time in the cycle. The cycle may be varied to 
produce any desired combination of time intervals for 
machine operation and compounding material. To alter 
the cycle the automatic scales for the compounding in- 
gredients are adjusted and the dial settings on the control 
board are changed to give the desired time intervals. In 
case of the improper functioning of any part the machine 
shuts down automatically. 


Banbury Mixer Units 


Farrel-Birmingham and 





The mixing units, built by 


Coating Reverse Side of Fabric with Second Three-Roll Calender 

















Fabric Being Fed through Slitting Machine and Receiving Gum 
Strips beneath Specially Designed Calender 


located on the main floor below and at the edge of the bal- 
conies where the compounding and weighing are done. 
are 24 feet high from the floor to the top of the charging 
cylinder. The battery of 12 is divided into three groups 
of four units each and form a row 300 feet long. Each 
mixing unit comprises a No. 11 Banbury built directly 
over and integrally with a sheeting mill so that the rubber 
mix drops from the discharge opening of the Banbury 
on to the mill rolls. These rolls are 84 inches long and 
26 inches in diameter. Each mixer is capable of handling 
approximately 325 pounds of stock, with the usual mixing 
cycle requiring about 15 minutes. Each group of four 
Banburys and four mills is powered through two drives 
by a 1,250 h.p., 600 r.p.m. synchronous motor which is 
operated at a voltage of 13.200 volts. Each motor with 
double ended shaft is connected through flexible couplings 
of the floating-shaft type to two quadruple reduction units, 
each of which drives two Banbury and sheeter units. The 
3anbury mixers and sheeting mills have no bull gears or 
connecting gears; the rotors and rolls are directly con- 
nected to the reduction gears by universal joints. 


Mixer Cycle 


The mixing cycle for a typical tread stock, as automati- 
cally performed after the operator has pressed the starting 
button, consists of the following steps: (1) Banbury dis- 
charge door closes; (2) charge door opens; (3) the float- 
ing weight which forces the stock into the sphere of the 
rotor action is lifted; (4) conveyer belt transfers the crude 
rubber and master batches to the Banbury; (5) discharge 
door closes; (6) weight is lowered; (7) hot liquid stearic 
acid is added; (8) carbon black is slowly added during a 
period of three to four minutes; (9) the liqyid softener- 
antioxidant mix is added; (10) Banbury discharge door 
opens allowing the rubber to drop to the mill rolls where 
it is sheeted, and then removed, sprayed for cooling with 
a solution that also prevents adhesion between sheets, and 
then is hung on racks. 

Immediately after mixing, each batch is sampled; the 
sample is labeled and sent by an air-operated carrier tube 
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(Above) 
View Showing Gum 
Strips from Calendar 
Roll Being Placed on 
Strips of Fabric as They 
Emerge from Below the 
Calender; Rubber Scrap 
Is Returned to the Cal- 
ender Bank 


(Right) 
Fabric Stock Being 
Rolled into Liners as It 
Comes from Strip Cal- 
ender 


(Below) 
Right, Building Beads 
from Five Strands of 
Wire; Left, Bead Flip- 
pers with Operators Ap- 
plying Reenforce Fabric 
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General View of Tire Building Department 


to the laboratory on the first -balcony where it is tested 
before the batch is further processed. 


Mixing Efficiency 


Perhaps the efficient operation of compounding, weigh- 


Tire Building Machine; Operator Applying Ply Stock 





ing, and mixing can best be shown by the fact that the 
entire department can be handled by approximately nine 
men; one on the third balcony for storage; four for com- 
pounding and weighing on the second balcony: and four 
for Banbury operation. 


Refrigeration, Lubrication, and Dust-Removal 


In order to cope with the terrific heat generated by the 
friction of the rubber, particularly during the summer, the 
rolls of the sheeting mills and of the 20 other mills used 
in the next step of the process are cooled with water at 
56° F. from a 1,400-ton refrigerating system in the base- 
ment. 

The plasticators, mixing units, and other mills men- 
tioned above are all lubricated by two central oil circulatory 
systems, each of which has a 12,000-gallon oil reservoir in 
the basement and provision for continuously cleaning the 
oil by filtration. Each system is in itself adequate to 
lubricate the entire installation in the case of a temporary 
failure of one oil system. 

Cleanliness is promoted by a dust-removal system, com- 
prising a suction pipe on the top of each Banbury which 
removes all floating compound dust. This withdrawal is 
filtered mechanically on the top balcony and, when it is 
chiefly carbon black, is used as such for compounding 
purposes. 

It is apparent that the design of the compounding and 
mixing department has three distinct advantages ; cleanli- 
ness, accuracy, and low-production costs. 


Tread, Fabric, and Bead Preparation 


As soon as the mixed rubber stock is checked in the 
laboratory, it is ready for further processing. The rubber 
stock is warmed up and fed from heavy-duty mills to the 
next operation. Both treads and fabrics are prepared by 
continuous straight-line production methods. Special 
equipment is used for bead making. 


Warm-Up and Feed Mills 


For warming and feed purposes, there are 20 mills with 









































Tire Building Machine; Operator Applying Tread and Sidewall 
Stock 


A—Inserting Curing Bag 





B—Positioning Unshaped Tire 
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84-inch rolls located in two parallel rows of ten mills each ; 
the rows are five feet apart. The mills in the same row 
are installed in units of two; each unit is powered by a 
250 h.p. synchronous motor operating at 440 volts. Gen- 
eral practice is to warm-up on one mill and then transfer 
the stock continuously to a feed mill in the second row, 
by means of ribbon stock knives and a belt conveyer. On 
the second mill the stock is maintained in a plastic state 
and is removed, as needed, either automatically and con- 
tinuously or by hand as required for the next operation. 


Tread and Sidewall Process 


Two separate stocks for tread and sidewall are con- 
tinuously removed from the feed mills and passed by belt 
conveyers to one of the two (a third will be installed 
later) combination tread and sidewall extruding machines 
built by National Rubber Machinery Co. Each has a 
capacity of 300 treads per hour. The tread stock is fed 
in at one end of the extruder, passing to the center por- 
tion of the flat die, while the sidewall stock. which enters 
at the other end, is forced to the extreme ends of the die 
so that both stocks meet and are extruded as an integral 
band with the thick tread in the middle and the sidewall 
stock forming the edges. The temperature at the die 
opening is controlled by a potentiometer to about 190° F. 

The combined tread and sidewall band then passes over 
a roll suspended from scales which continuously weigh 
the stock, indicating the weight within plus or minus three 
ounces per tread length. Any discrepancy is indicated by 
a red or green light. When the tread is off gage, the 
operator properly adjusts the tuber to give the correct 
weight. Provision is being made to maintain the tread 
weight automatically. The extruded tread is then led 135 


Bagging Machine 


C—Top Platen Lowered and Tire Inflated 
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feet on a series of belts through a water-spray cooiing 
chamber 45 feet in length, the tread emerging at a tem- 
perature of 75 to 100° F. An added length of belt pro- 
vides further cooling in the air. The conveyer system in 
use is oil-gear operated ; future installations will be electric. 

Continuing on the belt conveyer the band of stock 
passes to the tread cutting machine which automatically 
cuts it into individual tread lengths with an accuracy of 
plus or minus '-inch. This skive cut is at a vertical 
angle of 35 degrees to provide ample lapping surface when 
applied to the tire. The cutting mechanism consists essen- 
tially of a circular rotating blade, operating crosswise from 
below the stock and water-sprayed from above during 
operation. After the cut treads are pulled away from the 
blade by another conveyer belt, they are trayed on large 
metal racks of book-like construction and delivered to the 
tire building department. It is planned to transfer treads 
directly to the tire builders by conveyer. 


Rubberizing Fabrics for Tire Building 


Four coated fabrics, ply, breaker, bead reenforce, and 
chafer, are used for tire making; the first two are of the 
cord type, and the last two, square woven. The ply or 
creel fabric is made at the plant directly from individual 
cords; while the square woven fabrics and the breaker 
fabric which has light filler cross-threads to hold the 
cords in place are purchased in rolls. 


Ply Fabric Processing 


On the main floor is a creel room of 3,000 spindles, 
from which room the cords are led through eyelet holes 
in a guide plate and then through a reed which spaces the 
cords in parallel lines forming a sheet 72 inches wide, 
with 1,872 cords, in which there are no cross weaves. This 
sheet is treated and passed into a drying unit, thermostati- 
cally controlled at approximately 250° F., in which it 
passes over rotating skeleton drums with internal ccn- 
centric fan blades rotating in the opposite direction to 
accelerate drying. As the fabric leaves this drier, it passes 
over a compensator consisting of two rolls; one is a float- 
ing roll so as to provide a uniform tension before the next 
step. An 84-inch four-roll Farrel-Birmingham calender 
(three rolls arranged vertically and a side roll opposite 
the top roll) with a maximum capacity of 60 yards per 
minute simultaneously applies a skim coat of ply stock to 
each side of the fabric. The rubber is fed at the back 
between the bottom two rolls and down between the top 
two rolls; the fabric passes between the second and the 
third rolls. The gage of the coatings is accurately and 
automatically checked by continuously measuring the elec- 
trical resistance of the coated fabric. Through this ar- 
rangement it is possible to maintain the weight of the 
finished fabric within plus or minus 14-ounce per yard. 
After the tension is again adjusted by a compensator, the 
coated fabric passes over six water-cooled drums, through 
another compensator, and is then wound between chemi- 
cally treated liners into rolls of approximately 500 yards. 

The rolls are delivered, as needed, to a rewinder which 
removes and rewinds the liner; the ply stock passes be- 
tween the cylinders of a rotary bias cutter, the cutting 
knives of which are located spirally on the surface of one 
cylinder which rotates against a smooth surfaced cylinder. 
As the ply stock passes between the line of contact of 
these two cylinders, it is cut at a predetermined angle on 
the bias into strips 16% inches wide. The cutter dis- 
charges on to a wide conveyer which carries the cut strips 
between two rows of tire builders where operators remove 
the strips and splice them so as to feed continuously 
through roller storage racks for each tire building machine. 
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Uncured Tires Being Conveyed from Bagging Machine to 
Vulcanizers 


Breaker Strip, Chafer Stock, and Bead Fabric 


A second fabric production line prepares the breaket 
strip, chafer stock, and bead fabric. As in ply production, 
the breaker fabric is treated and dried; while the square 
woven fabrics are not treated before calendering. The 
fabric, after compensation by floating rolls, passes through 
two Farrel-Birmingham 68-inch three-roll calenders hav- 
ing a maximum capacity of 60 yards per minute, arranged 
in tandem with a tension compensator between the two. 
On opposite sides of the fabric each calender gives the 
fabric a skim or friction coating, depending upon its in- 
tended use. In the case of breaker fabric both sides are 
given a skim coat; the rolls through which the fabric 
passes travel at equal speeds. Chafer and bead fabrics 
are frictioned on one side and given a skim coat on the 
other side; the frictioning is obtained by driving the rolls 
at different speeds. The rubberized fabrics are checked 
electrically for gage, compensated, passed over cooling 
drums, and cut on the bias in the same way as is the ply 
stock. 

The next step is performed on a National Rubber Ma- 
chinery Co. slitting machine into which the spliced bias-cut 
strips are guided; rotating circular knives cut the fabrics 
into specified narrower bias-cut widths. In continuous 
lengths these strips are then conveyed by a belt to two 
36-inch three-roll Farrel-Birmingham calenders in tandem. 
These specially designed calenders have two rolls arranged 
vertically with a side roll opposite the top roll. Each 
calender is equipped with adjustable cutting knives which 
cut strips of rubber stock on the middle roll; the strips 
are transferred to the fabric as it passes beneath the cal- 
ender. Thus, the upper surface of the bead fabric re- 
ceives two thin gum strips; the breaker fabric, utilizing 
one calender only, receives one layer of cushion stock, 
wider than the fabric to protect the edges; the chafer 
strip, however, does not receive an added rubber strip and 
passes beneath the calenders without treatment. All the 
fabrics are rolled between treated liners; the breaker and 
chafer stock is delivered to the tire building department, 
and the bead reenforce fabric to the bead building depart- 
ment. 
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Bead Building 


The tire bead-wire is built on a machine which is largely 
automatic in operation, Five strands of strong, rust- 
resistant wire pass in a parallel plane through the insulating 
head of an extruder where they are coated with rubber, 
forming an integral flat strip. Four turns of this strip, 
making 20 strands of wire in all, are automatically coiled 
into a circular bead the size of the automobile wheel rim. 
Each bead is cut off as made and placed on a Utility bead 
flipper that applies a cover of reenforce fabric, the ex- 
tending ends of which are stitched together between ro- 
tating disks in such a way that both fabric edges point 
outward parallel to the bead axis. 


Tire Building, Curing, and Inspection 


After the essential materials have been prepared, the 
tires are built, shaped, cured, trimmed, inspected, and bal- 
anced. These operations follow in sequence, utilizing 
straight-line production methods throughout. Thus the 
tire is built at one end of the line, and the finished tire 
rolls out at the other end. 


Tire Building 


The tire is assembled on an individual tire building ma- 
chine; the basic mechanical structure of which was built 
by National Rubber Machinery Co. There are 30 of these 
builders in two rows of 15 units, each comprising essen- 
tially: a collapsible and revolvable drum, 17 inches in 
diameter and controlled by a foot pedal clutch; two bead 
spiders, wheel-like frames for holding the beads in place 
before building them into the tire; a compensator frame- 
work into which the ply is fed from the conveyer at the 
rear of the machine. The entire tire is built by one oper- 
ator in the following steps: (1) the drum is collapsed; 
(2) the beads are placed on the spiders at the ends of the 
drum; (3) the drum is expanded to its full diameter; (4) 
the first two plies are applied over the drum with the bias 
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alternating ; the shoulders are stitched down with rollers ; 
(5) the beads are put in place over the edges of the 
ply ; (6) the ply edges are turned up around the bead; (7) 
the third and fourth plies, also with the bias alternating, 
are attached; (8) the ends of these plies are turned down 
around the bead; (9) the two chafer strips are applied, 
one at each side of the tire; (10) the breaker cushion with 
the cushion side up is applied at the center directly over 
the fourth ply; (11) the combination tread and sidewall 
is then attached ; this stock is automatically and thoroughly 
stitched down by means of two circular and rotating disks 
which press against the tire at the center and work out to 
the edges; and (12) the drum is collapsed, and the tire 
removed. The tire now resembles a small barrel with open 
ends and is ready, after being dusted with starch, for 
bagging and curing. It is understood that tire building 


operations are to be conveyerized. 





Uncured Tire Being Placed 
in Vuleanizer Mold 


General View of Bagging 
and Curing Departments; 
All Control Units Are Lo. 
cated in a Long Row as 


Shown at Top Right 
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Bagging 


The next step is bagging and shaping, which, is accom- 
plished in a specially built hydraulic bagging machine in 
which a heavy rubber curing bag is inserted in the tire 
while at the same time the tire is expanded to its finished 
shape. The curing bag is placed on a hook in the center 
of the machine which pulls the bag up into a cylinder ; the 
tire is placed in position on the lower platen; the press 
closes with the upper platen coming down to squeeze the 
tire. At the same time the bag is inserted in the tire and 
inflated through the bag connection, giving the tire ap- 
proximately its finished shape. This operation expands 
the diameter of the tire considerably over its previous size. 
However the fabric is not stretched; the larger size is 
made possible by the fact that the plies were built up of 
strips of bias-cut fabric, with the direction of the bias 





Removing Cured Tire from Mold 


alternating with each strip; hence, as the tread circumfer- 
ence enlarges to the required size, the cords in each layer 
are pulled to a position more nearly at right angles to those 
in the next layer. 


Vulcanizing 


The shaped and bagged tire is hung on a conveyer hook 
and transferred to the curing department close at hand 
where there are 300 National Rubber Machinery Co. tire 
vulcanizers with two cavities each. These units are ar- 
ranged in long rows; the outside rows are single, and the 
inside rows, double with the units back to back. With this 
arrangement one operator handles the two rows of vul- 
canizers facing him. In the space between double rows 
are the tire conveyers, a hook conveyer above for uncured 
tires, and a belt conveyer at floor level for cured tires. 

These unit vulcanizers, electrically operated and steam- 
jacketed, are of the latest design, and all piping and work- 
ing parts with the exception of the top mold section are 
completely enclosed. The two top mold sections are closed 
by heavy cam-operated side-arms; the power is supplied 
by individual 3 h.p. motors operating at 440 volts. With 
the exception of putting the tire in place, pressing the 
starting buttons, and removing the cured tire, the entire 
curing cycle is automatically operated by individual time- 
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cycle controllers, placed out of the way on a platform 
above the press. Thus full responsibility for the opera- 
tion of the vulcanizers is taken over by the controller after 
the operator presses the button to close the press; subse- 
quent operations such as admitting steam used in the cur- 
ing bag for preliminary warming, secondary inflation of 
the curing bag with inert gas, relieving the gas pressure, 
and the final opening of the press are precisely executed 
according to the predetermined time schedule. Each press 
is equipped with a pressure-operated interlocking switch 
which prevents the vulcanizer from being opened while 
dangerous pressure exists in the curing bag. 

Typical of the controller installations is the Taylor elec- 
tric time-cycle instrument which times the individual 
operations by the opening and the closing of cam-operated 
mercury switches driven by a synchronous motor. Each 
cam is adjustable to permit any desired change in either 
the starting time cr the duration of any operation. A 
change in the duration of the complete curing cycle is 
accomplished by changing the frequency of the electrical 
input to the controllers. Each instrument employs two 
circuits, one for driving the timing motor, the other for 
press operation. These two circuits are interlocked through 
a system of relays, thus effecting another safety measure. 

To start the cure the operator places the tire in the mold 
and begins the curing cycle by simultaneously pressing two 
buttons, spaced intentionally apart so that both hands of 
the operator must be away from the mold; the mold closes 
after a brief interval, another safety precaution. The cur- 
ing bag connection makes an automatic seal, through a 
specially designed Sinclair-Collins valve, with the pressure 
line which is located internally at the center of the press. 
Steam is passed into the bag, under 160 to 175 pounds’ 
pressure, to heat the interior of the tire a predetermined 
amount, thus assuring a uniform cure. As the molds are 
in almost constant use, they are continuously heated at a 
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The Ford Tire 


temperature of 298° F. After about eight minutes the 
automatic control shuts the steam off and turns on inert 
gas at a pressure of 300 pounds. The pressure in the bag 
forces the tire to conform exactly to the mold contour, 
the entrapped air escaping through small vents in the mold. 
At the end of about 45 minutes the cure is finished, and 
the mold opens ; a ring located beneath the bead forces the 
tire out of the mold. A conveyer belt upon which the 
cured tire is placed carries it to the debagging machine. 


Use of Inert Gas in Curing Bags 


Common vulcanizing practice is to follow the use of 
steam in the curing bag with compressed air. Under the 
continued influence of the oxygen present in the air and 
the high curing temperatures, the rubber bags deteriorate 
rapidly. An interesting development in this connection is 
the use of inert gas instead of air during the second phase 
of the cure. This gas, being much less destructive to the 
rubber, approximately doubles the life of the bag. Ford 
engineers have developed a plan in which they utilize the 
exhaust gas from four V-8 engines; the exhaust, consist- 
ing of carbon dioxide, nitrogen, carbon monoxide, and a 
slight trace of nitrous oxide, is purified by a scrubbing 
process which results in an inert mixture of nitrogen and 
carbon dioxide. The Ford engines used for this purpose 
also drive the compressors for the gas storage tanks. 


Debagging 


The cured tires are removed from the conveyer and 
placed in the debagger that automatically removes the 
heavy curing bags from the tire. The tire, lying flat, is 
conveyed to the center of the machine where it is squeezed 
between two plates, making it slightly out of round to 








spread the beads and expose a section of the bag. A ram 
operating from below pushes the bag out of the tire and 
up on to a horizontal conveyer which discharges the bag 
at the side of the machine; the tire passes directly through 
to the cleaning stand. To aid in preserving the bag, it is 
dipped into a mica solution before being used again. 


Cleaning, Inspecting, and Balancing 


As the tires come out of the debagger, they are placed 
on a vertical rotating wheel, brushed to remove the tiny 
spines formed by the mold vents, and washed with a soap 
solution. Trained tire inspectors then examine each tire 
for possible flaws, rejecting those having any imperfection. 

The final step is balancing; the tire is placed on the 
balancing wheel and the tube inserted with the heavy part 
of the tube (valve location) inserted directly opposite the 
heavy point of the tire. The tire and tube assembly is 
rebalanced, and balance marks painted on the sidewall; a 
dot indicates the valve position, while an L indicates the 
light point of the tire and tube assembly. When the tire 
is assembled on the automobile wheel, the L is placed 
opposite the light point of the wheel. 


Tube Production 


Equipment for tube production is now being installed 
on the main floor. Tube processing will also be continuous 
and automatic; the stock will be continuously extruded in 
the form of a straight tube, cut in proper lengths, and 
cured in molds similar to those used for tires. 


Plant Laboratory 


The laboratory is as up-to-date in design as the plant 
itself. The staff comprises 12 well-trained men headed by 
J. H. Doering. Facilities include an analytical laboratory, 
physical testing laboratory, experimental mill and curing 
room, fabric testing room that is air conditioned to a 
standard humidity and temperature, office, and tire design- 
ing room. Tire testing is carried out in rooms on the 
first floor and basement. 

Laboratory operations are divided into four divisions: 
factory control; analytical; compound and development; 
and tire testing. The factory control division supervises 
all stock processing and tire curing. Every batch of rub- 
ber is sampled as it comes from the Banbury mixer. 
labeled, sent to the laboratory by means of a tube carrier 
system, and tested for gravity and curing properties, the 
latter as judged by the hardness and tensile strength. 
Plasticity determinations are made frequently on stocks 
from the plasticators and Banburys. A plant control staff 
connected with this division checks instruments, processes, 
and end-products throughout the plant. 

The analytical division: checks, through routine tests. 
all incoming materials, including fabrics; tests products ; 
checks cures ; and performs general analytical work. The 
compound and development division formulates stocks and 
investigates new materials. Special problems come within 
the scope of this department. The tire testing divisior 
conducts laboratory and road tests on finished tires and 
tubes. 





The New Ford Tire Plant Uses 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM 
EQUIPMENT 


for Low-Cost Mass Production 






— years have witnessed no more sig- 
nificant development in the tire industry than this new Ford 
factory at the Rouge Plant, Dearborn. 


It marks a large-scale application of the principle of low-cost 
mass production to the manufacture of automobile tires and 
tubes. 


It combines to a new degree the principles of continuous-flow 
production and the virtually complete mechanization of all 
processes. It attains a new standard of mechanical efficiency 
with cleanliness, orderliness and high output, accompanied by 
reduced physical effort of employees. It achieves a new pro- 
ductivity with precision that assures uniform high quality. And 
in these ways distributes a new measure of economic, social 
and human benefits. 


The selection of Farrel-Birmingham rubber working equipment 
for this plant is another confirmation of the value of the Farrel- 
Birmingham principles of design—maximum transfer of skill to 
mechanism and productivity with precision. 





The machines shown on the following pages typify Farrel- 
Birmingham advances in engineering design and construction, 
and afford a vivid demonstration of what is being done today 
to meet the needs of tomorrow. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 





Buffalo @ New York @ Akron @ Pittsburgh @ Chicago @ Los Angeles 
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DUPLEX DRIVES 


Ten of these Farrel Duplex Drives drive twenty 84’° Warming and Feeding Mills in groups 
of two. This design eliminates all gears on the Mill. The driving and connecting gears are 
included in the case with the reduction gearing and connection to the rolls is by means 
of universal couplings. The power transmitted is 250 H.P., with a speed reduction from 
$00 R.P.M. of the motor to 18 R.P.M. of the back roll. 








RUBBER BALE CUTTERS 





Two Rubber Bale Cutters perform the first operation in the processing of the crude rubber to be made into 
Ford tires. The bales are forced by hydraulic pressure through the radial knives and are cut into wedge- 
shaped segments of a convenient size for subsequent use. The Bale Cutter is entirely self-contained, with the 
motor-driven oil pump mounted on the housing which contains the hydraulic cylinder and oil tank. These ma- 
chines are designed to cut all kinds of baled rubber with efficiency and economy and are ruggedly constructed 


for severe service in continuous operation. 
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Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


A.C.8. Rubber Division Activities 


Chicago Group 


HE Chicago Group, Rubber Divi- 

sion, A.C.S., closed the 1937-38 sea- 
son with its meeting on April 29, at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. One 
hundred and twenty-five members and 
guests enjoyed the dinner and floor 
show presentation, which featured 
“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs.” 
The entire program was arranged by 
Acting Chairman O. J. Urech, of Sam- 
uel J. Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 

Dr. William G, Nelson, divisional 
manager, Product Quality Department, 
United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich., presented an illustrated 
talk on “Physical Testing of Rubber 
Compounds.” The various equipment 
for testing both cured and uncured rub- 
ber compounds were described in detail. 
Dr, Nelson stressed particularly the 
methods of testing finished rubber 
products, such as engine supports and 
vibration dampers. Following the ad- 
dress was a lengthy discussion con- 
cerning the method of evaluating re- 
sults obtained in physical testing and 
the use of the new types of hardness 
tester. 

A short motion picture, “North 
Woods,” describing the fishing and 
other recreational places in northern 
Wisconsin, was presented by J. Patti- 
son, of the Chicago and North Western 
Railway Co. At the meeting, plans were 
discussed for a summer outing. 





Los Angeles Group 


THE last meeting of the 1937-38 sea- 

son, held on May 3 at the Hotel 
Mayfair, Los Angeles, Calif. by the 
Los Angeles Group, Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., was in the form of an “Aviation 
Night” and was attended by 107 mem- 
bers and guests. 

In a talk on “Rubber in Aviation,” 
H. H. Bruderlin, of the Douglas Air- 
craft Co., outlined the many applica- 
tions of rubber in airplanes for such 
purposes as tail skid cords, mountings 
for instrument panels and_ radios, 
frames for doors and windows, de-icers, 
floor mountings and coverings, and 
cabin walls. The speaker stated that 
20 to 25 pounds of rubber per ship 
were used in the form of a cement for 
water-tightening the fuselage. Future 
plans call for rubber seat cushions and 
mattresses. Mr. Bruderlin’s talk was 
supplemented by a colored motion pic- 


showing construc- 
new plane, 


ture, “Go-Douglas,” 
tion details of Douglas’ 
“DD C=4.” 

K. J. Kernochan, manager of aero- 
nautical sales, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., next spoke on “Power Brakes, Tires, 
and Other Rubber Products Used in the 
Aviation Industry.” A very interesting 
exposition of the ideas back of the 
Goodyear Air-Wheel tires and hubs was 
given, explaining the desirability of 
low-pressure tires for airplane use. 

Arthur Beggs, Pacific Coast sales 
manager of the American Airlines, 
commented on air transportation for 
passengers and mail. Chief Pilot Ed 
Bowe related experiences in handling 
the regular run of a transport ship. 
The work and qualifications of an air- 
line hostess was discussed by Miss 
Jacklin Zinn, chief stewardess with 
American Airlines. H. W. Peterson, of 
the Pan-American Airways, spoke 
briefly on the future of intercontinental 
air transportation. 

The door prize, a complete poker set, 
and the raffle prize, a thermos jug set, 
were both donated by the Godfrey L. 
Cabot Co., through the courtesy of the 
B. E. Dougherty Co. The former was 
won by Klaus Von Der Reith, while 
the beverage set was won by E. L. 
Royal. Table favors, automatic pencils, 
were contributed by H. M. Royal Co. 





Boston Group 


WitH 115 members and guests in at- 

tendance, the Boston Group, Rub- 
ber Division, A.C.S., held its spring 
meeting at the Fox and Hounds Club, 
in Boston, Mass., on May 6. The 
group’s annual outing will be heid on 
August 19, according to an announce- 
bent by James C. Walton, chairman 
of the Outing Committee. Details as 
to the activities and location will be 
announced later. 


CURTIS REVIEWS COMPOUNDING 
PROGRESS 

In a talk on “Twenty-Five Years of 
Compounding,” E. B. Curtis, of R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co., 230 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y., reviewed progress in rub- 
ber compounding from the compara- 
tively simple formulae of pré-war days 
to the complex compounds of today. 
Although the compounds were simple, 
manufacturers guarded their formulae 
with the greatest secrecy and in some 
cases used unrelated sketches to repre- 


sent the ingredients. According to the 
speaker, the principle compounding in- 
gredients in use 25 years ago were: 
pigments—clay, zinc oxide, barytes, 
lithopone, and whiting; colors—ultra- 
marine blue, chrome green, red iron 
oxide, and antimony sulphide; soften- 
ers—coal tar, pine tar, petrolatum, 
mineral rubber, and rosin; accelerators 
(largely of the inorganic type) litharge, 
magnesium oxide and lime. Reclaim 
was made chiefly from boots and shoes; 
tire, tube, and mechanical grades were 
developed a little later. Today there 
are available a wide variety of reclaims, 
greatly improved in quality over those 
available 25 years ago. 
Organic Accelerator Development 


Aniline oil was the first organic ac- 
celerator extensively used, but had the 
disadvantage of volatilizing to give off 
toxic vapors. Thiocarbonilide, less 
volatile, was next developed. This was 
followed by hexamethylene tetramine 
which was suitable for white and col- 
ored stock but caused a skin rash. 

Guanidines (DPG and TPG) were 
next developed. TPG, slow curing and 
mild, was suited for thick articles such 
as solid tires; while DPG, decidedly 
more active, tended to cause scorching. 

The next group of accelerators, de- 
veloped by Dr. Sidney Cadwell, were 
the aldehyde-amines. In this class were 
accelerators ranging from mild to ex- 
tremely active; all gave good aging 
stocks and were widely used for a num- 
ber of years. 

The thiazoles were the next impor- 
tant group, and today, according to Mr. 
Curtis, they are the most popular and 
widely used accelerators throughout the 
world. Excellent aging and suitability 
for white and colored stocks are the 
main characteristics of this group. 

In addition to the main accelerator 
groups there are a number of special 
types: thiurams, certain salts and esters 
of dithiocarbamic acid, some xanthotes 
etc. Over 50 accelerators are listed by 
rubber journals, and there are proba- 
bly some 20 more in use. 


Antioxidants 


Noting the exceptional aging quali- 
ties of stocks accelerated with ethyle- 
dine aniline, Dr. Cadwell experimented 
with this material until he obtained an 
excellent antioxidant, without acceler- 
ating properties. At about the same 
time (1923), aldol-alpha-naphthylamine 
was developed by Goodrich chemists. 
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Next antioxidants to gain prominence 
were phenyl alpha and beta naphthyla- 
mines. These were followed by the 
Ketone-amines, probably the most wide- 
ly used antioxidants of today. 


Other Developments 


After discussing the aging tests and 
equipment for these tests, Mr. Curtis 
enumerated what he considered to be 
the most important developments in 
compounding during the past two and 
one-half decades. 

Mr. Curtis said that much credit be- 
longs to the research chemists for the 
development of accelerators and anti- 
oxidants. Also, the companies making 
these materials available to the industry 
as a whole, rather than retaining them 
for their own use, deserve the regard 
of other rubber companies. 

The speaker stressed the need of a 
reclaim that is 60% as good as crude 
rubber. Although the Rubber Growers 
Association will spend $1,000,000 for 
iniprovement in crude, Mr. Curtis does 
not believe the quality will be appre- 
ciably altered during the next 25 years, 
and he would much rather see this sum 
being spent for the improvement of re- 
ciaim. 

OTHER SPEAKER 

L. C. Bickford, editor-in-chief of the 
Yankee and Colonial Network News 
Service, spoke on “Corrupt Government 
in Massachusetts.” 

Door prizes, made possible by con- 
tributions from rubber trade salesmen, 
were a coffee percolator tray set anda 
men’s wrist watch and were won re- 
spectively, by Mr. Devore, Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., and Mr. 
Ingram, Meade Rubber Co. 





Program for N. Y. Group 
Outing 


HE annual outing of the New York 
Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S., 
will be held, rain or shine, Saturday, 
June 11, at Karatsonyi’s Hotel, Glen- 
wood Landing, Long Island, N. Y. To 


promote individual participation and 


make the outing of interest to the 
greatest number, the Outing Commit- 
tee, according to Charles R. Haynes, 


chairman, has modified the usual pro 
gram by adding events that will con- 
tribute more to the spirit of fun and 
curtail somewhat the keen competition 
among experts only. Thus, the soft 
ball tournament among company teams 
has been eliminated, with pick-up team 
substituted; a number of novelty events 
have been added; swimming facilities 
will be available; and the golf tourna- 
ment will be held at the celebrated En- 
gineers Golf Club within one-half mile 
of the outing grounds. 
Program 
The events for the day have been 
scheduled as follows: morning—regis- 
tration from 9 a. m.; golf at Engineers 
Golf Club; soft ball pick-up games; 
noon—luncheon served at 12:30; after- 


noon—soft ball games, married vs. 
single men and peddlers vs. chemists; 
fat men’s race; flyweight’s race; tug- 
of-war; boccie; three-legged race; 
backward race; baseball throwing; 
horseshoe pitching; sack race; 6 p. m.— 
chicken dinner. 

Arrangements for the outing have 
been handled by Mr. Haynes, assisted 
by C. A. Bartle and P. P. Pinto. 

In charge of all activities will be D. 
C. McRoberts, who has been chosen 
as master of ceremonies. Those in 
charge of individual activities are as 


follows: races—W. O. Hamister, T. F. 
Callahan, and M. R._ Buffington; 
horseshoe pitching—W. F. Lamela; 
boccie—J. Carroll; golf—H,. B. Mc- 
Creary; tug-of-war—B. B. Wilson 
and J. M. Ball; soft ball—Harry Bim- 


merman and S. C. Stillwagon; tickets— 
Peter P. Pinto and Peter P. Murawski. 


How to Reach Glenwood Landing 


Glenwood Landing is 22 miles from 
the City of New York and on the north 
shore of Long Island. The best auto- 
mobile route is via the Grand Central 
Parkway, which becomes Northern 
State Parkway beyond the city limits. 
This parkway may be reached from 
upper Manhattan and the Bronx by the 
Tri-Boro Bridge; from Brooklyn via 
the Interborough Parkway. When on 
the Grand Central Parkway, continue 
to the end; turn left on Guinea Road; 
after crossing Route 25A, continue 
straight ahead, bearing left and then 
right under a railroad trestle; at next 
traffic light turn left to the shore and 
then right to Karatsonyi’s. Three fer- 
ries may be used to reach Long Island: 
from Clason Point, Bronx, to College 
Point, L. I.; from New Rochelle to 
Port Washington, L. I.; and from 
Stamford, Conn., to Oyster Bay, L. I. 

Trains leave Pennsylvania Station, 
N. Y., for Glen Head (station for 
Glenwood Landing) at: 9:02 a. m., 11:42 
a.m. and 12:37 2: m: fall DS.T.). 
Taxi from Glen Head to Karatsonyi’s, 
25¢. 

All reservations must be in ad- 
vance; tickets for members are $3.00; 
for non-members, $4.00. Reservations 
may be made by addressing Peter P. 
Pinto, The Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th 
St., New York, N. Y. Further details 
regarding the outing may be obtained 
from the Outing Committee chairman, 
Charles R. Haynes, Binney & Smith 
Co., 41 E. 42nd St., New York. 


Akron Group Oating 


HE summer outing of the Akron 

Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S., 
will be held at the Silver Lake Coun- 
try Club on June 17. Golf is to be 
the feature of the day, and the commit- 
tee has arranged for prizes for a num- 
ber of events. Dinner will be served 
in the evening. Based on last year’s 
experience when an overflow crowd of 
over 300 attended the outing, the com- 
mittee anticipates a definite success for 
this year’s affair. 
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North Jersey Section 


HE North Jersey Section, A. C. S., 

recently held its election of officers, 
with the following results, according to 
the Tellers’ Committee consisting of F. 
W. Zons, chairman, J. H. Ingmanson, 
and R. G. Sloane: chairman, R. H. 
Gerke; chairman-elect, R. J. Moore; 
secretary, Henry J. Wing; treasurer, H. 
E, Riley; councilors, R. G. Dunning, 
H. T. Bonnett, H. G. Walker, E. R. 
Hanson, H. F. Jordan, E, B. Peck, C. 
G. Derick, Carleton Ellis, R. H. Kienle, 
H. E. Eastlack, and R. W. McLachlan 
(the present chairman, M. L. Crossley, 
will serve as the twelfth councilor); 
alternates, Mr. Ingmanson, W. Rieman, 
III, and R. L. Sebastian. Chairman, 
secretary, and treasurer assume office 
July 1, 1938, and the councilors, Janu- 
ary 1, 1939. 





A.S.T.M. to Meet at 
Atlantie City 


N THE seventeen formal sessions of 

the forty-first annual meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
to be held at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 27 to July 1, 
inclusive, there will be presented 47 
technical papers, none of which are di- 
rectly related to rubber. Committees 
reporting at the meeting will include: 
Committee D-9 on Electrical Insulating 
Materials; Committee D-11 on Rubber 
Products; and Committee D-13 on Tex- 
tile Materials. 

Test methods and specifications to be 
considered by Committee D-11 will in- 
clude those for: flat rubber belting; 
friction and rubber tape; rubber hose; 
and insulated wire and cable. Revisions 
will also be presented for general test 
requirements for rubber products. 
Committee D-13 will present revisions 
of test methods and tolerances for cot- 
ton goods for rubber and pyroxylin 
coating. Extensive changes in the 
standard methods of testing and toler- 
ances for tire cord will also be recom- 
mended. Committee D-9 will concern 
itself chiefly with non-rubber materials. 





Vistanex—New 
Hydrocarbons 


ISTANEX is the name given to a 

series of high molecular weight 
hydrocarbon polymers, sold by Ad- 
vance Solvents & Chemical Corp., 245 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Originally 
produced in Germany, where it is 
known as “Oppanol,” Vistanex consists 
essentially of linear polymers with a 
negligible degree of unsaturation. Thus, 
unlike rubber, it does not readily com- 
bine with sulphur or does it oxidize 
easily. 

There are four grades available, 
which vary from a soft, viscous, sticky 
product to a tough, dry, elastic ma- 
terial, the consistency depending 

(Continued on page 82) 
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New Machines and Appliances 
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Spadone Mold Cleaner 


Mold Cleaning Machine 


OLDS and corrugated plates are 
cleaned by a new machine, designed 
to operate within the press opening. 
This feature elminates the necessity of 
removing the plates from the press. 
The one h.p. motor and members 
supporting the wire buffing wheel are 
mounted on a bed plate fitted with 
flanged wheels which track in the plate 
corrugations, thus assuring straight- 
line travel. Adjustable spring pressure 
holds the buffing wheel against the 
plate with the proper tension. As the 


arm supporting the wire wheel is re-. 


versible, all sections of the plate may 
be reached for cleaning, 

In operation, the cleaner is pulled 
back and forth the entire length of the 
press by means of ropes. It is claimed 
that the new machine will not scratch 
or mar the plates. Entirely self-con- 
tained, the cleaner weighs 110 pounds, 
is 1914 inches long, 1914 inches wide, 
and 1034 inches high. The buffing 
wheel, diven by a V-belt, is six inches 
in diameter with a 234-inch face. To 
meet unusual conditions, these dimen- 
sions can be altered. Spadone Machine 
Co:, Tne: 


Abraser for Flexible 
Materials 


ASMALL portable abrasion machine 

provides a means for measuring the 
wear resistance of flexible materials 
such as rubber sheeting and rubberized 
or coated fabrics. The mechanism 
consists mainly of a power driven 
specimen holder, a reset counter, and 
two ball-bearing pivoted pendulum 
arms on which are mounted wheels 
made of a special resilient abrasive 
composition. These wheels are offset 
relative to the center of the specimen 
holder, thus resulting in a criss-cross 
abrading action. 

To perform a test a circular speci- 
men is cut from the sample material, 
and a small locating hole is made in 

















Portable Abraser 


After 
the 


the center. 
clamped to 
thumb nut and 


the specimen is 
abraser table with a 
washer, the pivoted 
wear heads are gently lowered, the 
counter reset, and the motor started. 
The test is completed, as recorded by 
the counter, when the abraser has pro- 
duced sufficient wear to expose the 
fabric backing or when the service- 
ability or appearance has been serious- 
ly impaired. 

The instrument weighs approximate- 
ly 30 pounds and is six inches wide, 
eight inches high, and 10% inches long. 
Taber Instrument Co. 


Belt Splicing Vuleanizer 


UBBER or fabric belts are conveni- 

ently spliced by means of a portable 
vulcanizer made of light aluminum 
alloy. Both the upper and the lower 
platens are heated, using either A. C. 
or D. C.; the temperature of the platens 
is thermostatically controlled. The 
carrying handle may also be used for 
suspending the vulcanizer from over- 
head, permitting it to be used on belts 
which are in place on machines. 

To operate, the upper platen is swung 
edgewise off from the lower platen; a 
single permanent bolt acts as the 





Portable Belt Vuleanizer 


axis. The lapped ends of the belt, 
with the cement applied, are laid on the 
lower platen. The upper platen is then 
swung back into position, and the 
clamping pressure applied through four 
nuts. 

The dimensions of the platens are 
seven inches wide by 14 inches long; 
the respective distances between bolts 


are 7% inches and 10% inches. Thus 
a belt seven inches wide or less and 


having laps up to 14 inches in length 
can be cured in one operation by plac- 
ing it in the vulcanizer lengthwise. 
3elts from seven to ten 
width must be placed across the nar- 
rower part of the vulcanizer and there- 
fore may require more than one oper- 
ation, depending upon the length of the 
lap. Ton-Tex Corp. 


inches in 


Pipe Connections to 
Vibrating Machines 


IBRATING rubber machinery often 

causes trouble in several ways. One 
of the most serious is broken pipe and 
other connections due entirely to the 
vibrations. In these instances the vi- 
bration of the machinery is sufficient to 
cause crystallization in the metal, and 
as a result, early fracture occurs at 
the point of connection. 

It has been found that breakages of 
this kind most commonly occur in con- 
nections that are made “too high.” The 
solution that has been found best is to 
bring the pipe or part to be connected 
down to a position near the foundation 
and make the connection there. The 
explanation is that the amplitude of 
vibration is always best at the founda- 
tion and greatest in the parts of the 
machine most remote from the founda- 
tion. Thus, for instance, the top of 
an electric motor or compressor 
“moves” farther, as it vibrates, than 
does the base. 
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New Goods 














Weftless Ply for 
New Belting 


Woven Fabric for 
Ordinary Belting 


Cord Belting 


A NEW heavy-duty conveyer belting 
+ of cord construction has been devel- 
oped for use where ordinary belting is 
too stiff or does not trough easily. In- 
stead of the conventional belt design 
in which the carcass is built up from 
plies of woven fabric, the new belting 
utilizes plies of weftless cords such as 
are used in the modern heavy-duty 
truck tire. Thus every tension mem- 
ber is surrounded with rubber, and, 
since the cords have no transverse 
threads obstructing their freedom of 
movement, they are free to distort them- 
selves, a characteristic which supple- 
ments the cushioning qualities of the 
cover to give added resistance to im- 
pact, cutting, and gouging. 

The new belting is said to possess ex- 
treme transverse and longitudinal flexi- 
bility and to have a high resistance to 
moisture and acid penetration. Since 
no satisfactory fastener has yet been de- 
vised for this belting, it is necessary that 
it be spliced endless on the conveyer 
by means of portable vulcanizing equip- 
ment. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


Life Preserver 


IS narrow escape from death by 
drowning caused inventor Clarence 
V. McGuire to perfect an ingenious 
type of safety device, Lyf-Boy. It is a 


~ TUMBLING 
- DUMMY 





Tumbling Dummy Balloon 


six-ounce, ten-inch long rubber unit 
worn on a belt, which can be instantly 
inflated in emergency. Inflation is ef- 
fected by a light, positive squeeze on 
one end of the container, producing an 
instantaneous combination of harmless 
gas-producing chemicals. It is worn 
on the front of the body, and, when in- 
flated, it brings the wearer to the sur- 
face, with nose and mouth exposed to 
the air. 


Rubber Diving Suit 


FTER discovering that a helmet 
alone is not sufficient protection 
for diving in cold water, B. J. Pres- 
tini and Burton Stewart, of Clayton, 
Wash., began experimenting in 1936 
with rubber diving suits. The first 
idea, using old inner tubes, was dis- 
carded when they realized that such 
suits might easily become torn. They 
finally decided upon rubberized fabric 
which was easily tailored, the joints be- 
ing held together with tire cement and 
reenforced with strips of fabric. 
Mr. Prestini made his helmet from a 





Life-Saving Belt 
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Specialties 


milk can; while Mr. Stewart’s was con- 
structed from a section of a hot water 
tank. Both helmets were equipped with 
air valves and a two-way telephone out- 
fit. If entrapped on the bottom, the 
diver can close the air outlet valve, al- 
lowing the air pressure to expand the 
suit and thus lift him free. It was found 
necessary to weight the equipment to 
a total of 150 pounds by means of a 
belt, breast plate, and shoe soles made 
from lead. The diver, however, feels 
buoyant when in the water. The equip- 
ment will ordinarily permit depths to 
200 feet, and greater than this in an 
emergency. 

The divers have developed their en- 
terprise which began as a pastime, into 
a profitable business, having retrieved 
many objects from lake and river bot- 
toms. A unique venture of theirs is the 
mining of gold from the gold bearing 
mud found on the bottom of a river, 
the mud being sucked from the river 
bottom through a rubber hose of spe- 
cial construction. 





Toss-Up Balloon 


HE Tumbling Dummy, a novelty 

toss-up balloon, has its head and 
body printed in two colors on a con- 
trasting color background. Tossed into 
the air, it always alights on its card- 
board feet. The regular size is 21 
inches high, with a _ waistline nine 
inches in diameter; the giant size is 31 
inches high and has a waistline 14 
inches in diameter. 





Herbert Steward 
Diver with Rubber Suit 
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Rubber Industry in America 








Unless otherwise stated, the results of 
operations of the following companies are 
after deductions for operating expenses, 
normal federal income taxes, depreciation, 
and other charges, but before provision 
for federal surtax on undistributed earn- 
ings. Most of the figures are subject to 
final adjustments. 


American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y., and sub- 
sidiaries. March quarter: net income 
after research and process develop- 
ment expenses, amortization and mi- 
nority. interests, $94,077, equal after de- 
ducting $12,760 dividends accrued on 
preferred stock, to 3¢ each on 2,520,368 
shares of $10 par combined Class A 
and Class B common stocks, excluding 
shares held by subsidiaries, Last net 
income was $1,364,640, or 54¢ a share 
on combined stocks. ‘ 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., and wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries. March quarter: net profit, 
$13,053, equal to 20¢ each on 66,553 
shares of $5 convertible prior preferred 
stock, compared with $92,531, equal, 
after dividend requirements on prior 
preferred and old $6 preferred stocks, 
to 1l¢ each on 650,254 shares of com- 
mon stock. Twelve months to March 
31: net profit after $25,079 provision 
for surtax, $105,452, equal to $1.58 each 
on 66,553 shares of $5 convertible prior 
preferred stock, contrasted with $188,- 
172, or $2.90 a share on 64,834 shares 
of prior preferred stock, for the year 
ended March 31, 1937. 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 25 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., and sub- 
sidiaries. March quarter: net loss, $309,- 
790, after depreciation, obsolescence, 
dismantlements, and federal income 
taxes, against net profit of $907,254, or 
$2.15 a share on 421,981 outstanding 
capital shares, in the same period of 
1937. 


Baldwin Rubber Co., Pontiac, Mich. 
March quarter: net loss, $31,675, con- 
trasted with net profit of $73,957, equal 
to 23¢ each on 316,757 shares of capital 
stock, in the preceding quarter, and 
$176,050, or 63¢ a share on 278,604 
shares, in the March quarter last year. 
Six months to March 31; net profit, 
$42,282, equal to 13¢ each on 316,757 
shares. Owing to changing the fiscal 
year to end September 30, an accurate 
comparison with the corresponding 
period is not available. 


Barber Asphalt Corp., Philadelphia, 
Pa, March quarter: net loss, $115,270, 
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against net profit of $158,716, or 40¢ 
each on 390,223 capital shares last year. 
Net profit for the 12 months to March 
was $469,910, or $1.20 each on 390,223 
capital shares, against $691,732, or $1.77 
a share, for the year ended March 31, 
1937. 


Columbian Carbon Co., 41 E. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y., and subsidiaries. 
Three months ended March 31: net 
profit, $707,155, after depreciation and 
depletion, minority interest charges, 
and profit on the sale of securities, 
equivalent to $1.32 a share on the 537,- 
406 outstanding capital shares. No 
provision was made for the federal sur- 
tax on undistributed profits. For the 
three months ended March 31, 1937, net 
profit was $1,448,536, after same 
charges, equivalent to $2.69 a share on 
537,411 capital shares. 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O., 
and subsidiaries. Four months to Feb- 
ruary 25: net income, $50,510, equal to 
11¢ each on outstanding common stock, 
against $209,850, or $1.01 a common 
share in the corresponding period ot 
the previous year. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., and wholiy 
owned subsidiaries, March quarter: net 
income, $9,060,602, subject to year-end 
adjustments, after depreciation, obso- 
lescence, interest, and federal income 
taxes, and provision for surtax on un- 
distributed profits, contrasted with $16,- 
013,346 for the March quarter last year. 
After deduction of debenture dividends 
and dividends on the $4.50 preferred 
stock and inclusion of $317,865 of the 
company’s proportion of undivided 
profits of controlled companies not 
wholly owned, the balance available for 
the common stock was $7,176,571, equal 
to 65¢ a share on 11,037,947 average 
number of common shares outstanding 
during the quarter. These earnings in- 
clude the dividend from General Mo- 
tors Corp. representing the du Pont in- 
vestment in that company amounting 
to 22¢ a share on du Pont common 
stock. The balance available for com- 
mon stock in the first quarter of 1937, 
including $432,522 of the company’s 
proportion of undivided profits of con- 
trolled companies not consolidated, 
totaled $14,806,572, equal to $1.34a share 
on 11,047,838 average number of common 
shares outstanding. Earnings for the 
first quarter of 1937 included dividends 
from General Motors of 22¢ a share on 
du Pont common stock. 

The profit and loss surplus as of 


March 31, 1938, was $252,106,577, 
against $244,772,477 on December 31, 
1937, and $240,816,606 on March 3}, 
1937. Total sales and other operating 
revenue for the first quarter of 1938 
amounted to $52,095,385, against $74,- 
062,665 for the same quarter last year, 
Operating charges aggregated $44,982,- 
721, against $58,282,247 for the same 
period in 1937. 


Flintkote Co., 50 W. 50th St., New 
York, N. Y., and subsidiaries. Twelve 
weeks to March 26: net income, $3,397, 
compared with $193,585, or 29¢ each on 
668,746 shares, a year before. Thirteer 
months to March 28: net income, $815,- 
235, equal to $1.22 each on 670,346 
shares outstanding, against $1,329,321, 
or $1.99 a share, for the preceding 13 
months. Net sales for the recent 12 
weeks were $2,833,184, against $3,313,- 
068 a year before, and for the 13-month 
period rose to $14,683,983 from $14,428 - 
607. 


General Cable Corp., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. March quarter: 
net loss after provision for contin- 
gencies and surtax, $66,147, against net 
profit last year of $887,652, equal, after 
quarterly dividend requirements on 7% 
cumulative preferred stock and aftez 
allowing for dividends on Class A 
stock, to 47¢ each on 550,730 no-par 
common shares then outstanding. 


Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wis 
For 1937: net income after $107,800 sur- 
tax, $320,336, equal to $1.60 each on 
199,762 common shares, compared with 
$448,445, or $2.24 a common share. 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. March quarter: net profit, $656,- 
027, equal to 40¢ each on 1,316,710 com- 
mon shares, against $1,475,590, or $2.29 
€ach on 585,948 common shares out- 
Standing last year. 


Lima Cord Sole & Heel Corp., Lima, 
O. For 1937: net income after $1,737 
surtax, $25,381, against $105,676 in 1936. 


New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front St., 
New York, N. Y. March quarter: net 
profit after depletion and contingencies 
and including $146,817 proceeds from 
patents, $652,596, equal to 33¢ each on 
1,963,264 shares of $25-par capital stock. 
against $2,169,841, or $1.10 a share, last 


year. 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Nor- 
walk, Conn. Six months to March 31: 
profit before federal income taxes, $39,- 
217.29, against profit of $42,917.51 before 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Walter B. Harding 


W. B. Harding 
TALTER B. HARDING, U. S 


Rubber Products manager, died 
May 12 as a result of injuries suffered 


a few days previously when he was 
hit by an automobile. Born in Man- 
chester, England, in 1872, he was edu- 
cated in Wellington College and Vic- 
toria University. He had but two em- 
ployers during his entire career. The 
first was the British Civil Service, in 


which he served 10 years, and the sec- 
ond, the United States Rubber Co. 
Coming to the United States in 1903, 
Mr. Harding went to Indianapolis and 
secured a job with the G & J Tire Co., 
a U. S. Rubber subsidiary. From a 
clerical position in the depart- 
ment, he was successively promoted to 
salesman, branch control accountant, 
purchasing agent, advertising manager, 
assistant sales manager, company secre- 
treasurer and, finally, in 1918, 
company president. He held the presi- 
dency of the G & J company for sev- 
eral years. At the time of his death he 
was manager of the Cycle Tire Division 
of United States Rubber Products, Inc. 
His clubs included the Masonic 
Order, the Athenaeum, the Associated 
Emplovers of Indianapolis, the Kiwanis 
Club..of which he was a past president, 
the Meridian Hills Country and the 
Indianapolis Athletic clubs. and the 
Cycle Trades of America, of which he 
was also a past president. Besides he 
was a former president of the Morris 
Plan Co. and a past president of the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce. In 
1934 he co-authored a Chamber of 
Commerce report outlining government 
housing legislation with reference to 
the local problem. Throughout his life 
he made frequent appearances as a pub- 
lic speaker. 
A widower, he is survived by a son. 
He was buried in Crown Hill Ceme- 
tery in Indianapolis. 


sales 


tary, 


OBITUARY 


L. E. Adams 


YNDON E. ADAMS, 67, president 

and founder of The Anchor Packing 
Co., 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., died from a heart ailment after 
a brief illness, on April 9, in Southern 
Pines, N. C. He had also served as 
an officer of the Elkhart Rubber 
Works, Elkhart, Ind, 

Mr. Adams was active in Ma- 
sonic charities and belonged to Tris- 
tam B. Freeman Chapter, F. & A. M.; 
Philadelphia Consistory of the Scottish 
Rite; Mary Commandery, Knights 
Templar; Lu Lu Temple, of which he 


very 





Rlank & Stoller 


Lyndon E. 


Adams 


was for many years a trustee; Lu Lu 
Temple Country Club, of which he was 
a former president; and the Seaview 
Golf and Whitemarsh Country clubs. 
The deceased was an ardent golfer. 

He leaves his wife, a son, a brother, 
and a sister. 

Funeral services were held April 13 
in Philadelphia. 


Russell T. Elwell 


RUSSELL T. ELWELL, veteran rub- 
ber man, died on March 31 at 
Quincy, Mass., after a lengthy illness. 
He began his long career in the rubber 
industry as a laborer at the Medford 
Rubber Co., Medford, Mass. Next he 
became foreman, and other promotions 
followed rapidly. He later served for 
more than a quarter-century as super- 
intendent of the Clifton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Hyde Park, Mass. In 1899 Mr. EI- 
wells founded the Walpole Rubber 
Works, Walpole, Mass., which later be- 
came the Walpole Tire & Rubber Co. 


and was purchased in 1915 by the 
United States Rubber Co. The de- 
ceased invented insulating tape and 


was also the originator of the Cats- 


Paw rubber heel. 








Russell T. Elwell 


Mr. Elwell was born in Belfast, Me., 
May 14, 1855. He attended grammar 
school. 

Surviving are two daughters and a 
son, Kenneth R. Elwell, connected with 
the rubber industry in Chicago. 

Interment was in Peabody, Mass. 


(. 8S. Goodyear 
LINTON STEPHEN GOODYEAR, 


a cousin of the famous inventor, 
died suddenly on May 3 at his home 
in Naugatuck, Conn. The deceased 
was born in New Haven, Conn., No- 
vember 22, 1877. While attending 
Naugatuck High School, he did some 
work for the local branch of United 
States Rubber Co. Upon graduation, 
in 1897, he became permanently affili- 
ated with the company, The next year 
he was transferred to the New York 
office and in 1929 back again to Nauga- 
tuck. His duties were primarily in the 
cost and statistical department. 

Surviving are his wife, a son, two 
brothers, and a sister. 

Funeral services were conducted May 
5. Burial was in Grove Cemetery. 


Wm. H. Baleh 


HEART attack caused the death, on 
April 27, of William H. Balch, presi- 
dent and director of The Faultless 
Rubber Co., Ashland, O., since 1934. He 
had joined the company in 1910 as gen- 
eral sales manager and when he left 
Faultless in 1926 he was also a direc- 
tor. He next was employed outside the 
rubber industry, but in 1933 came back 
to Faultless as executive vice president. 
Mr. Balch was a native of Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada, (1868), where he was 
educated. Before he joined Faultless 
he had been with a jewelry concern in 


New York, N. Y. 
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He was a trustee of Ashland College, 
president (1930) and for many years a 
director of the Ashland Country Club, 
organizer and president (1922) of the 
Ashland Rotary Ciub, organizer of the 
Ashland Community Chest Association, 
a member of the War Industries Com- 
mittee on Surgical Rubber Goods, and 
for many years a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Rubber Sundries 
Manufacturers Division of The Rubber 
Association of America. 

His wife survives Mr. Balch. 

Funeral services were conducted on 
April 29. Interment was in Ashland 
Cemetery. 





Richard C. Lewis 


NCLUDED among 

the passenger plane that crashed in 
flames near Cleveland, O., on May 24 
was Richard C. Lewis, 39, sales engi- 
neer of Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn., who was on a business 
trip to the Midwest. He had joined the 
company as a draftsman following his 
graduation from Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute in 1919. Later Mr. Lewis be- 
came a designer of various machines 
and for some years was connected with 
the Cleveland office of the company. 
About four years ago he returned to 
Ansonia and engaged in sales engineer- 
ing work. At the time of his death Mr. 
Lewis was head of the rolling mill 
department. 

He belonged to American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, American So- 
ciety for Metals, George Washington 
Lodge, F. & A.M., Naugatuck Lodge, 
1.0.0.F., William H. Gordon Post, 
American Legion, and Christ Episcopal 
Church. His college career was inter- 
rupted during the World War when he 
entered the aviation corps in April, 
1918. He leaves a wife and a son. 


the victims on 





Charles T. MeCarthy 


HE community of Naugatuck, Conn., 

and the plant of United States Rub- 
ber Products, Inc., there lost a valued 
friend, who can never be replaced, on 
April 25 when Charles T. McCarthy 
died from a cerebral hemorrhage. He 
was born in Hanover, N. H., on 
December 31, 1867, and later attended 
Dartmouth College, to graduate the 
youngest man in his class 50 years ago. 

In March, 1889, he became a receiv- 


ing clerk in the Goodyear Metallic 
Rubber Shoe Co. in Naugatuck. By 
1900 he was elected secretary of the 


company. In 1918 Mr. McCarthy be- 
came secretary of the Goodyear India 
Rubber Glove Co., Naugatuck, and the 
next year was made factory manager of 
both companies after they had merged 
their activities. He was chosen a di- 
rector in 1921, vice president in 1928, 
and treasurer in 1929. When U. S. 
Rubber Products Inc., absorbed the in- 
dividual company structure in 1934, Mr. 
McCarthy remained in an executive 
capacity, mostly interested in industrial 
relations. 





Charles T. MeCarthy 


The deceased was also prominent in 
the affairs of his community. He was 
a director of the Naugatuck Building 
& Loan Association since its organiza- 
tion in 1922; a member (since Febru- 
ary, 1929) and vice president (1930-31) 
of the Naugatuck Rotary Club; a di- 
rector of the Risdon Mfg, Co. since its 
organization in 1910, of the Naugatuck 
Chamber of Commerce (1921-27), and 
of the Morris Plan Bank; a trustee of 
the Whittemore Memorial Library; 
secretary of the Naugatuck Board of 
Trade; and a devout parishioner of St. 
Francis Church. Mr. McCarthy was 
also an active Dartmouth alumnus, a 
baseball fan, a football rooter, and a 
coin and stamp collector. 

Surviving are his sister, two nephews, 
and two nieces. 

A solemn high mass of requiem was 
celebrated at St. Francis Church on 
April 28. Burial was in Hanover. 





FINANCIAL’ 
(Continued from page 73) 


taxes in the same period of the previ- 
ous year. 


Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, 
O. March quarter: net profit, $82,845, 
equal to 37¢ each on 220,000 capital 
shares, against $27,376, or 12¢ a share, 
last year. Gross sales, $1,737,415, 
against $1,684,130. 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 


N. J. Quarter ended March 31: net 
loss, $171,448.37 after absorbing all 
costs and expenses, including provi- 


sions of $188,572.32 for depreciation. 


Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., and 
domestic subsidiary. Year ended March 
31: net loss, $115,459, against net profit 
of $309,085, or 41¢ each on 458,334 
common shares, for the year ended 
March 31, 1937. Quarter ended on 
March 31: net loss, $95,741, against a 


1 Dividends Declared on page 103. 
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net profit of $140,394, equal after divi- 
dend requirements on $3 preferred 
stock to 24¢ a share, in the same period 
in 1937. 


The United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
140 Federal St., Boston, Mass. Year 
ended February 28: net income of $10,- 
146,152 after charges and federal income 
taxes, equivalent to $4.24 each 2,292,548 
common shares, excluding 37,041 held 
in the treasury, and after dividend re- 
quirements on the 6% preferred stock. 
For the year ended February 27, 1937, 
the corporation had a net income of 
$11,316,128, equal to $4.74 each on 2,- 
291,958 common shares then outstand- 
ing. Current assets February 28, 1938, 
including $17,834,012 cash and market- 
able securities totaled $30,322,472, cur- 
rent liabilities were $4,190,200. These 
compared with cash and marketable 
securities of $23,216,818, current assets 
of $35,143,026 and current liabilities of 
$8,904,068 on February 27, 1937. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. March quarter: 
net income, $2,031,230, against $5,341,- 
512 for the similar 1937 period, a 62% 
decrease. Net income for the 12 
months ended March 31, 1938, was $16,- 
816,126, against $16,708,349 for the year 
ended March 31, 1937. Sales billed for 
the first three months of 1938 were 
$42,067,250, against $46,673,300 for the 
like period in 1937,a10% drop. Billings 
for the year ended March 31, 1938, 
were $201,742,257, against $167,161,051 
for the 1937 period, a 21% increase. 
For the year ended March 31, 1938, or- 
ders were $193,296,046 against $214,- 
248,419 for the same period last year, a 
10% decrease. 


New Incorporations 


Brady-Sigler Rubber Co., Inc., 744 
3road St., Newark, N. J. Capital 2,500 
shares, no par value. W. A. Brady and 
S. C. and J. Sigler, all of 744 Broad 
St. Manufacture rubber tires, tubes, 
and mechanical rubber goods. 


Even-Cure Tire Rebuilding Corp., 80 
Lexington Ave., Passaic, N. J. Capital 
100 shares, no par value. J. L. Van 
Kirk, 13 E. 8th St., and M. H. Rudd, 
39 Burgh St., both of Clifton, N. J., and 
J. Varnacotola, 195 Autumn St., Pas- 
saic. Manufacture tires and tubes and 
rebuild tires, 


Retread Tires, Inc., 115 Market St., 
Paterson, N. J. Capital 400 shares pre- 
ferred and 400 shares common. M. M. 
Cohn, 410 18th St., J. Simonton, 56 
Holsman St., and H. Zax, 482 E. 25th 
St., all of Paterson. Manufacture tires, 
tubes, patches, and retread tires. 


Victory Rubber Carbon Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. Capital $150,000. W. 
H. and H. H. Scherffius, Grand Island, 
and W. J. Scherffius, Lincoln, all in 
Nebraska. Acquire U. S. rights for the 
carbon-treated rubber mats, appliances 
accessories. 
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HE relatively low level of business 

activity which characterized the first 
quarter of 1938 continues, with an addi- 
tional decline in industrial production; 
while the condition of the railroads is 
one of the most serious problems con- 
fronting the nation today. 

Figures of the National Industrial 
Conference Board on its regular month- 
ly investigation of wages, hours, and 
employment in 25 manufacturing indus- 
tries indicate no general reduction in 
Earnings per hour aver- 
aged 71.4¢ in March against 71l¢ in 
February. Average weekly earnings 
were also slightly higher, although a 
drop of 1.1% appeared in total man- 
hours worked. 

The Conference Board’s investigation 
indicates a general, although not large, 
decline in employment in the various 
manufacturing industries covered. The 
decline was greatest in the automobile 
(3.6%), electrical manufacturing (4.1%), 
book and job printing (6.0%), and wool 
industries (7.3%). Increases in employ- 
ment are shown, however, in three in- 


wage rares. 


dustries: iron and steel, lumber and 
mill work, and paper products. Im- 
provement in total man-hours worked 


and in payroll disbursements is noted 
in seven industries 

A recent nation-wide survey among 
representative business men disclosed 
that more than half of those reporting 
expect a substantial business recovery 
in the fall; one quarter look for a trade 
upturn in the coming winter; while the 
remainder do not anticipate recovery 
until next year. 

Unseasonable weather throughout the 
country has also retarded trade. Heavy 
rains in some sections, however, led to 
a rise in the sale of rainwear and rub- 
bers. 

Employment in New York State in 
April dropped 2%, a sharper decrease 
than the usual seasonal decline; while 
payrolls lost 4.5%, according to an off- 
cial report. The rubber industry was 
included in the group which showed 
net losses of 3% or more in employ- 
ment. 


Amerieans Elected Fellows 
of I.R.I. 


In recognition of their achievement 
in the rubber industry, two Americans, 
A. R. Kemp and F. S. Malm, both of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 463 
West St., New York, N. Y., have re- 
cently been elected as fellows of The 
Institution of the Rubber Industry, the 
British organization whose purpose is 
to promote the efficiency of the rubber 
industry, which depends largely on tech- 
nical skill and initiative. Those awarded 
fellowship diplomas by this organization 
must have previously been regular or 
associate members, attained a responsi- 
ble position in the rubber industry, and 
been actively engaged in the industry 
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least ten years, and created 
inventions or contributed 
the advancement of 
the industry through 


for at 
processes, 
materially to 
knowledge of 
publication. 

Since 1921, when the Institution was 
founded, only 15 Americans have been 
given this honor through election to 
fellowship. As of September 1, 1937, 
two associate and 14 regular member- 
ships were held by Americans. 

Other Americans having fellowships 
with the date of their award are as fol- 


lows: John M. Bierer (1928), Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; C. R. Boggs (1930), 


Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Cambridge; 
E. R. Bridgwater (1932), E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del.; R. P. Dinsmore (1928), Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O.; 
H. E. Elden (1932), The Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.; H. L. 
Fisher (1937), U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
Co., Stamford, Conn.; W. C. Geer 
(1928), Ithaca, N. Y.; W. A. Gibbons 
(1937), United States Rubber Products, 


Inc., Passaic, N. J.; E. A. Hauser 
(1926), Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass.; G. 


Oenslager (1936), The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, O.; A. A. Somerville 
(1928) R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 230 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; D. Spence 
(1928), Pacific Grove, Cal.; W. B. Wie- 
gand (1925), Columbian Carbon Co., 41 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





R. M. A. Announces New 
“Crude Rubber Type 
Samples 
The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y., recently announced the availabil- 
ity of the Association’s new crude rub- 
ber type samples. The new types will 
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become effective August 1, 1938, to 
supersede the present ones which have 
been in effect since October 4, 1929. 
This action of the R. M. A. has been 
endorsed by the Rubber Trade Asso- 
ciation of New York, Inc. The sam- 
ples, representing 22 different grades, 
are of actual physical rubber to be used 
as a standard for evaluating rubber 
purchased by manufacturers. The 
R. M. A. wishes to direct the attention 
of all rubber manufacturers to this im- 
portant step in the crude rubber qual- 
ity standardization program and to rec- 
ommend its general adoption and sup- 
port. 

After the fulfillment of present or- 
ders, the R. M. A. will have a limited 
surplus of type samples on hand; these 
will be sold at a price of $5.50 per 
sample, f.o.b. New York. Printed de- 
scriptions of these crude rubber type 
samples, including several for which 
physical samples have not been pre- 
pared, may be obtained upon request 
to the R. M, A. Included with these 
descriptions are the Association’s stand- 
ard packing specifications for crude 
rubber. 





Seven Aeres of Exhibits at 
Toy Show 


Improved appearance, achieved by 
new finishes and designs, was the main 
feature of rubber goods displayed at the 
1938 American Toy Fair, held in New 
York, N. Y., under the sponsorship of 
the American Toy Manufacturers of the 
U. S. A. Inc., from April 25 to May 7. 
Exhibitors from 35 states took part in 
this year’s fair, which occupied seven 
acres of floor space. As in the past, a 
large number of toy manufacturers ex- 
hibited their products at the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin. Others had their displays at 
permanent show rooms at 200 Fifth 
Ave. and other locations throughout 
the city. Approximately 20 rubber 
manufacturers participated in the show. 


At the McAlpin 


Lee-Tex Rubber Products Corp., 904- 
912 Blackhawk St., Chicago, IIl., dis- 
playing novelty balloons exclusively, 
featured a balloon with a‘ new poly- 
chrome finish, producing a four-color 
mottled effect. Weaver health and 
scholastic balls for football, basketball, 
and soccer were shown by C. B. Webb 
Co., Lebanon, Pa. The Anderson Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O., showed its complete 
line of athletic equipment and a varied 
assortment of balloons, including a 
unique tennis balloon game. 

The Seiberling Latex Products Co., 
Akron, O., had on display its complete 
line of all-rubber reproductions (mold- 
ed and inflated) of Walt Disney char- 
acters, featuring Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs. Sieberling has pro- 
duced some striking novelties, utilizing 
a new decalcomania process in rubber 
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for transferring these figures to balls 
and place cards made from flat rubber 
stampings with stand-up bases. Sun- 
dries and bathing wear were also shown 
by Sieberling. 

Rubber toys representing soldiers, 
animals, automobiles, farm equipment, 
etc., were exhibited by the Auburn Rub- 
ber Corp., Auburn, Ind. Brick build- 
ing blocks of molded rubber, the bricks 
having fit-together joints, were also on 
display here. Games in rubber, an 
innovation for Auburn, included base- 
ball, racing, horseshoe, Pen Dux, and 
other games. 

The Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Inc., 
Jeannette, Pa., presented its new line 
of play balls in brilliant colors. These 
balls are treated with a new dye finish, 
which requires no lacquer and is 
claimed to have a high degree of per- 
manence. Tuck-in valves on play balls 
featured the exhibit of The Seamless 
Rubber Co., Inc., New Haven, Conn., 
which also showed raincapes and 
combs. The Sun Rubber Co., Barber- 
ton, O., introduced this year a wetting 
doll and animal characters, notably 
Porky Pig, besides other rubber items. 

At Fifth Ave. Showrooms 

Pioneer Rubber Co., Willard, O., 
displayed a wide variety of balloons, 
including snake, toss-up, faces~ with 
roving eyes, and advertising specialties; 
rubber novelties and gloves. 

Fulton Specialty Co., Elizabeth, N. J., 
showed rubber type printers and 
“Arti-Stamp” rubber stamp and crayon 
sets. The rubber relief characters, 
which can be colored after stamping, 
embrace a wide variety of subjects as 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, and 
other Disney creations, Wild West and 
army characters, a circus and farm and 
zoo outfits; and, of course, the regular 
letter and numeral rubber stamps, many 
suitable for sign making. A miniature 
printing press was another feature. 

Ideal Novelty & Toy Co., 2310-43rd 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y., includ- 
ed in its very attractive display of 
dolls realistic baby dolls with rubber 
parts, including hard rubber heads, 
arms, and legs with a “voice” inside. 

Superior Type Co., 3940 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago, IIll., exhibited rubber 
stamp printing sets of the animal king- 
dom, the circus, transportation means, 
and alphabet and numbers; Swiftset 
rotary (hand) printing press, comic 
strip printing sets including Popeye, 
Dick Tracey, Orphan Annie, Perry 
Winkle, Buck Rogers, and Smitty. 

Barr Rubber Products Co., Sandusky, 
O., featured balloons, gas inflated and 
sponge gaily decorated balls, molded 
rubber novelties and toy automobiles, 
jackstone sets, paddle balls, rubber dog 
toys, and the firm’s latest specialty, 
seamless latex bathing caps made in the 
seven balloon colors. 

Paragon Rubber Corp., Easthampton, 
Mass., showed baby dolls of rubber or 
with rubber parts such as unbreakable 
hard rubber heads, which can cry, 
drink, “wet,” and sleep, mostly with 
layettes in cedar chests, boxes, or over- 
night cases. 


Schavoir Rubber Co., featured rub- 
ber dolls, toys, and novelties, all of soft 
molded rubber with whistle effect, in- 
cluding animals; floating bathtub 
(aquatic) subjects; pet shop playthings, 
as pup heads, bones, rings and rodents; 
Nursery Rhyme characters; comic 
strip beings as Popeye, Wimpy, Olive 
Oyl, the Jeep, and the Captain and the 
Kids, all in gay colors; and rubber ad- 
vertising specialties. 





English Machinery 
Executives Visit U. 8. A. 
Jonathan Bridge, chairman of David 

Bridge & Co., Ltd., Castleton, Roch- 
dale, England, together with Herbert 
Crabtree, joint managing director of 
the same company, Sailed May 11 on 
the Queen Mary from New York to 
London. Mr. Bridge and Mr. Crabtree 
had arrived in New York on April 21 
and then visited manufacturers of rub- 
ber products and rubber machinery in 
this country. 

The English company, formed 45 
years ago by David Bridge, has sup- 
plied rubber machinery to plantations 
and factories for the past 38 years and 
now acts aS manufacturing and sales 
agents for the entire line of the Na- 
tional Rubber Machinery Co. and for 
Banbury mixers through license ar- 
rangements with the Farrel-Birming- 
ham Co., Inc., covering all British pus- 
sessions, except Canada, and for the 
Continent of Europe. In addition to the 
above American machinery, the coim- 
pany manufactures its own line of mills, 
calenders, and other types of machin- 
ery, including cable making machines, 
so that today it is capable of completely 
equipping a rubber factory. 

Jonathan Bridge and his brother 
David, who now control the company, 
are the last of five brothers who in- 
herited the business from their father. 
Mr. Bridge stated that although not 
normal, business conditions in England 
appeared to be considerably better than 
in this country. This was his first visit 
to the United States, but Mr. Crabtree 
had been here a number of times pre- 
viously. He was impressed with the 
vastness of this country and the extent 
of the manufacturing operations at the 
various plants they visited. While here, 
Mr. Bridge and Mr. Crabtree were en- 








Herbert Crabtree and Jonathan Bridge 
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tertained by officials of the National 
Rubber Machinery Co. whose plants at 
Akron and Columbian, O., and Clifton, 
N. J., they visited and by officials of 
the Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., An- 
sonia, Conn., where they inspected 
3anburys under construction. 





Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y., through its tire division recently 
inaugurated a national campaign to 
promote greater safety in motor car 
driving. The campaign, climaxed by 
observance of National Tire Safety 
Week, May 14-21, was designed to re- 
place an estimated 59 million tires due 
to become smooth this year, according 
to A. L. Viles, R. M. A. president. 
Tire manufacturers participating were: 
Cooper Corp., Findlay, O.; Corduroy 
Tire & Rubber Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Day- 
ton, O.; Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O.; Fisk Tire Co., Inc., Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass.; General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., B. F. Goodrich Co. and Good- 
rich Associated Lines, and Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co, all of Akron; 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Cumber- 
land, Md.; Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., 
Conshohocken, Pa.; Mansfield Tire & 
Rubber Co., Mansfield, O:; McCreary 
Tire & Rubber Co., Indiana, Pa.; Nor- 
walk Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, 
Conn.; Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jean- 
nette, Pa.; and United States Rub- 
ber Products, Inc., 1790 Broadway, 
New York. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., according to A. 
W. Robertson, chairman of the board, 
will “do its share” this year toward re- 
covery by spending about $12,000,000 
on new buildings, new machinery and 
equipment, and other improvements 
and repairs throughout Westinghouse 
properties. Last year’s expenditure, 
Mr. Robertson stated, was made to 
keep up with mounting demands on the 
company for increased production, 
whereas this year’s appropriations are 
made principally “on faith that business 
conditions will improve and on the 
company’s desire to be ready for in- 
creased production when it comes.” 


The Greater New York Fund, 52 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., has an- 
nounced that Francis B. Davis, Jr., 
chairman of the board and president 
of the United States Rubber Co., 1790 
Broadway, New York, is head of the 
committee to solicit contributions of 
firms in the rubber industry in the $10,- 
000,000 campaign of the Greater New 
York Fund to supplement finances of 
private welfare and health agencies. 
Cyrus Ching, director of public rela- 
tions, United States Rubber Products, 
Inc., is vice chairman of the committee. 
A separate committee headed by A. L. 
Viles, president of The Rubber Nanu- 
facturers Association, Inc., 444 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, was organized to 
solicit the contributions of employe 
groups in the industry. 
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Brooklyn Color Works, Inc., manu- 
facturer of colors, through Treasurer 
Baron Isaacs has announced that its 
plant at 129-143 Cherry St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was taken over by the City of 
New York for public improvements; 
consequently the firm had to build a 
new factory. This will be 200 feet long 
on Norman Ave. by 100 feet deep on 
Morgan Ave. and 100 feet on Sutton 
St., Brooklyn. All new modern equip- 
ment has been installed, permitting the 
concern to double its production, a 
move necessitated by growing business. 
The company, besides, will be enabled 
to expand its line of endeavor. 


Foster Dee Snell, head of Foster D. 
Snell, Inc., firm of chemists and engi- 
neers, 305 Washington St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., recently addressed the students 
of chemistry and chemical engineering 
at The Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn on “Opportunities in Chemistry and 
Chemical Engineering.” 


Dr. I. Drogin, chief chemist, J. M. 
Huber, Inc., 460 W. 34th St., New 
York, N. Y., one of the Americans who 
attended and read a paper at the recent 
Rubber Technology Conference in 
London, expects to be abroad about ten 
weeks making extensive calls in Eng- 
land and France. 


The United States Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C., recently an- 
nounced the awarding of supply con- 
$2,469,458, by eight 
federal agencies. Included in these 
awards were: General Electric Co., 
$10,271, for telephone equipment; Ha- 
birshaw Cable & Wire Division, 
Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp., 
Yonkers, N. Y., $23,990, electric cable; 


tracts, valued at 


Okonite C Passaic, N. J., $23,990, 
electric cable; Rockbestos Products 
Corp., New Haven, Conn., electric 


cable, $24,374. 


National Association of Credit Men, 


One Park Ave., New York, N. Y., 
through Henry H, Heimann, executive 
manager, announced its forty-third an- 


nual Credit Congress to be held at St. 


Francis Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., 
June 5 to 10. Coincident with this con- 
gress, which closes the association’s 


forty-second year of activity since its 
founding in Toledo in 1896, special in- 
dustry group meetings will be held, a 
successful feature for the past seven 
years. At these gatherings credit ex- 
ecutives of each individual industry 
meet in special industry groups for the 
mutual consideration of particular 
credit problems in their respective in- 
dustries. 





Neoprene Production 
Started 


The new plant at Deepwater, N. J., 
was actually finished on May 16, and 
checkups were completed on May 23 
at which time production was started 
immediately. The Rubber Chemicals 


Division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., reports 
that shipments of Neoprene are now 
being made from new production and 
that for a short period partial allot- 
ment against orders may be necessary, 
but by the middle or latter part of June 
there will be sufficient production to 
assure prompt shipment of all orders 
including export. 


World’s Fair Motoreade 


The makers of U. S. Tires will play 
an important part in the nationwide 
World’s Fair 1939 Good-Will tour of 
49 cars which left New York, May 2, 
enroute to Washington, D. C., and all 
state capitals. The cars, equipped with 
new U. S. Royal Master safety tires, 
are driven by U. S. Rubber’s field en- 
gineering organization. After the New 
York Preview, the couriers went direct- 
ly to the 48 state capitals and then will 
make a circuit of key cities within their 
respective states. The forty-ninth car 
will go to Washington, D. C., with the 
White House as its destination. Each 
Good-Will car will fly Old Glory and 
the World’s Fair colors of orange and 
blue. On the top of each car will be 
mounted a stainless steel miniature 
model of the Trylon and Perisphere, 
famous theme building of the Fair. 

In addition to representing the 
World’s Fair, the 49 drivers will con- 
duct, with the cooperation of the 
American Automobile Association, a 
nationwide safe driving demonstration. 

The couriers will visit U. S. Tire 
Dealers’ places of business, along with 
the stores of other prominent manu- 
facturers whose products have been 
officially chosen by the Fair. 








Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Local Lighting at Point of Work Com- 

bined with General Lighting of Not 

Less Than One-Tenth the Intensity, 

Prevents Eyeshock, Reduces Fatigue, 
and Speeds Work 
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The total cost of the World’s Fair will 
be more than $125,000,000. Sixty-four 
foreign nations have already contracted 
to participate. Industry, labor, science, 
and art will all be represented, and 
more than fifty million people through- 
out the world are expected to see it. 





The American Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry, 305 Washington 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., recently elected 
the following officers for 1938-39: 
chairman, Wallace P. Cohoe; vice 
chairman, Lincoln T. Work; honorary 
secretary, Cyril S. Kimball; honorary 
treasurer, J. W. H. Randall; new com- 
mittee members succeeding those re- 
tiring, James G. Vail, R. L. Murray, 
A. E. Marshall, N. A. Shepard, and 
D. P. Morgan. The annual meeting of 
the parent society is listed for June 
20-22 at Ottawa, to which all chemists 
are invited. 


Titanium Pigment Corp., 111 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., has appointed 
Herman A. Pfeifer as New England 
sales representative with headquarters 
in Boston, Mass. For the past two and 
a half years he had been sales engineer 
with the Bisbee Linseed Co. in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and formerly had held a 
similar post with American Cyanamid 
& Chemical Corp., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 


Denman Tire & Rubber Co., War- 
ren, O., recently moved its export and 
sales promotion office from 230 Park 
Ave. to 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, 
N. Y. This change to larger quarters, 
stated President W. B. Candless, was 
necessitated by the expansion of the 
export department and the greatly in- 
creased sales promotion and advertis- 
ing activities of the company. 





MIDWEST 


HE Midwest fares no better than 

the rest of the nation. Last month 
automobile production declined more 
than seasonally, although labor trouble 
is held partly responsible for the drop. 
An effort is being made by car manu- 
facturers to hold prices as low as pos- 
sible. Automobile sales are showing 
less than a seasonal increase; while the 
drop from last year is on the increase. 

A recent report of 32 rubber manu- 
facturing concerns here show 13,156 
workers earning $274,000, a drop from 
the previous month of 2.3% in employes 
and 1.8% in earnings. 





Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 15 
Park Row, New York, N. Y., recently 
purchased for purposes of liquidation 
the plant of Ahlbell Battery Container 
Corp., Waukegan, IIl., including build- 
ings, machinery, equipment, supplies, 
real estate, finished merchandise, raw 
materials, and furniture. 
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NDUSTRIAL conditions show little 

change in Ohio. Some plants report 
slight gains, but these are offset by 
contractions in others. Steel ingot pro- 
duction was at about 32% of capacity. 
Although not generally considered an 
important farm state, Ohio reports the 
best crop outlook in years. 





Goodyear Activities 


The case of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission versus The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, went to the 
Supreme Court on March 25 when the 
commission asked for a decree up- 
holding its finding that the company 
“cease and desist” extending alleged 
“preferential prices” on goods bought 
by Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
This F. T. C. appeal to the Supreme 
Court seeks a reversal of a decision by 
the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals, in 
the course of which the lower court re- 
fused to recognize the validity of the 
commission’s order because Goodyear 
has stated it ceased the practice com- 
plained against. The Supreme Court 
took the case under advisement fol- 
lowing hearing in Washington, D. C., 
on May 2. A fortnight later the Su- 
preme Court reversed the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals and remanded 
the case back to that court for de- 
cision on its merits. 

New Tank for Use in Lining Curing 

A 93-ton tank about as large as a 
Goodyear airship, but weighing 40 
times as much, purchased by Goodyear 
from a local machine shop, for use in 
curing the rubber linings applied in- 
side other tanks, recently was installed 
in the company’s Plant Three. 


Old Guard Note Returned 


In May, 1935, six members of the 
Goodyear Old Guard (those employes 
still with the company since President 
Paul W. Litchfield joined it in June, 
1900) visited England as guest of their 
president. On June 8, 1935, on the way 
home, while several hundred miles 
south of Newfoundland, at latitude 
55W, longitude 41N, the party wrote a 
note, all signed their names, asked the 
finder to report in, and then threw the 
bottle containing the message over- 
board. On March 22, 1938, a reply was 
received from Thomas Fowler, from 
Andries Island, Bahamas, about 1,800 
miles from the spot where the bottle 
was dropped, after about 2%4 months 
less than three years. 


Speedway Plantation 


In Costa Rica, Goodyear has a 1,000- 
acre tract, its Speedway Plantation, ac- 
quired in 1936, where 150 acres previ- 
ously planted are already producing 
rubber. Planting of the remaining 850 
acres will be finished this year; these 
will start producing in 1944-45. 
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Goodyear Tire “Especially Manufactured 

for the President of the Republic Senior 

Leon Cortes, from the First ‘Hevea’ Plan- 

tation Rubber Commercially Exported 

from Costa Rica” (Translation of Spanish 
Inscription) 


From this plantation in February 
came to Akron the first rubber ever 
commercially exported from the Cen- 
tral American republic. The rubber 
was made into a set of white sidewalls 
All-Weather Tread tires, inspected by 
President Litchfield, A. G. Cameron, 
vice president and manager of Good- 
year’s Export Company, and J, J. Blan- 
din, manager of crude rubber purchas- 
ing. After their inspection the casings 
were shipped to New York and thence 
by boat to Costa Rica, where they were 
received by J. H. Baumann, Goodyear’s 
zone supervisor for Central America, 
and representatives of Cia Automotoriz, 
Goodyear distributer in San _ Jose. 
They presented the tires and a set of 
LifeGuards to President Leon Cortes, 
who had them installed on his own car. 


LifeGuard Legion 


A national safety organization for 
motorists, modeled somewhat along the 
lines of the famous Caterpillar Club for 
aviators and named LifeGuard Legion, 
was formed last month to be composed 
of motorists who have avoided serious 
accident and possible injury or death 
through use of LifeGuards, the new 
safety device recently introduced by 
Goodyear. 

Consisting of a reserve tire within a 
conventional tube, a LifeGuard has the 
effect of turning a blowout at high 
speed into a slow leak, allowing the 
driver to come to a safe stop without 
a swerve into oncoming traffic or into 
the ditch, Goodyear officials said. 

When a motorist has avoided serious 
accident through use of LifeGuards, he 
automatically becomes a member of the 
LifeGuard Legion and receives a bronze 
plaque in commemoration of his nar- 
row escape. Front of the plaque shows 
in bas-relief the heads of an old man, 
a young man, a young woman, and a 
child, signifying that LifeGuards pro- 
vide safety for persons of all ages; 
while on the reverse side is an appropri- 
ate inscription. 


Mohawk Reorganization 


Mohawk Rubber Co. of New York, 
Inc., Akron, last month adopted a com- 
plete reorganization plan, substantially 
as follows. Settlement was made with 
extended creditors with claims aggre- 
gating $651,000, eliminating more than 
one half million dollars of liabilities. A 
loan of $130,000 made this step possi- 
ble. The required number of deben- 
ture holders consented to extending 
the maturity date of $253,000 deben- 
tures to April 1, 1948, with a reduction 
in the rate of interest from 6 to 5%. 
Stockholders approved recapitalization. 
The preferred stock has been eliminat- 
ed; such stockholders are to receive 
five shares of common stock for each 
share of preferred held. Over one mil- 
lion dollars of accumulated dividends 
have been eliminated. The common 
stockholders are to receive one share 
common stock for each five shares 
owned. There were 117,000 shares of 
common stock outstanding, and there 
will be 131,000 shares of common stock 
issued after the exchange. 

Mohawk will have a current position 
of four to one with working capital 
of $386,000. A surplus deficit of $1,- 
891,000 has been eliminated, and the 
new plan creates a capital surplus of 
$780,000. A net profit, after all charges 
including plant depreciation of $88,645, 
amounted to $15,995 for 1937 opera- 
tions. This is the first net profit for 
the company since 1929. 

Officers and directors for the current 
year are: R. E. Bloch, president and 
treasurer; K. A. Moody, secretary; C. 
E. Sauvain and M. M. Huff, assistant 
treasurers; R. H. Bishop, Jr., J. B. Hu- 
ber, C. W. Enyart, H. Lloyd Williams, 
W. L. Flory, and Mr, Bloch, directors. 

The company is celebrating its 
twenty-fifth anniversary this year. 





Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, 
according to O. A. Helser, personnel 
director, is running at 100% capacity 
and has an annual payroll of over os: 
000,000. He made these statements at 
the recent annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Newark. 

The annual meeting of the Pharis 
company was held on April 27 at which 
all officers and directors were re- 
elected. The former include Carl 
Pharis, president and general manager: 
W. A. Patterson, vice president and 
sales manager; W. I. O’Bryan, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and C. D. Boies, comp- 
troller. 

The Akron Standard Mold Co., Ak- 
ron, has announced through A. J. 
Fleiter, vice president and general man- 
ager, that it is now represented in 
foreign countries except Canada by 
Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Firestone News 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has 
acquired the Andrews-Alderfer Co., 
both of Akron, manufacturer of Con- 
tralastic rubber thread, a latex prod- 
uct. Contralastic thread will be manu- 
factured at the Firestone latex plant at 
Fall River, Mass., in the future. 

Firestone had a model tire plant in 
operation at the Cotton Textile Exposi- 

‘tion staged last month during Cotton 

Carnival Week which was held in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

The Firestone Local of the United Rub- 
ber Workers of America on May 15 by a 
very large majority voted to accept a 
year’s contract with the Firestone 
company, almost identical with the ex- 
piring contract. 

Vice President Harvey S. Firestone 
for the second time acted as official 
referee at the annual Indianapolis 
Speedway automobile race on Memo- 
rial Day. 


The Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, 
has announced that its dealer in 
Fresno, Calif., The Thompson-Ducey 
Tire Co., is said to have the largest tire 
recapping shop in the United States. It 
is believed, furthermore, to be the 
only company in the country that re- 
caps tractor tires. The sizes range 
from 5.00:16 passenger to 13.50-24 truck 
and 12.75-28 tractor tires. Thompson- 
Ducey installed its recapping service 
two years ago and now uses eight 
molds. 


The Aetna Rubber Co., 815 E. 79th 
St., Cleveland, held its annual stock- 
holders’ meeting on April 21 at which 
the proposed sale of the Cleveland 
plant and business was not approved. 
Directors were also elected for the en- 
suing year, as follows: S, T. Campbell, 
Robert R. Christian, Charles A. Heil, 
Charles Mashek, and M. C. Teasdale. 
The board in turn elected the following 
officers: Mr. Heil, president; Mr. Ma- 
shek, vice president; and Mr. Teasdale, 
secretary-treasurer. 





Goodrich Appointments 


William S. Richardson, merchandis- 
ing manager of The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., mechanical goods division, Akron, 
was named general sales manager of 
the division succeeding the late C. F. 
Cook, according to Vice President J. H. 
Connors. Mr. Richardson joined Good- 
rich in 1926, was staff superintendent 
of mechanical rubber goods production, 
and in 1931 was appointed merchan- 
dising manager. 

L. H. Chenoweth, with Goodrich in 
mechanical goods sales capacities since 
shortly after his graduation from Har- 
vard University in 1912 and assistant 
merchandising manager of the division 
since 1931, becomes merchandising 
manager. 

V. L. Wanselow, formerly truck and 
bus tire manager in the Chicago dis- 


trict, was appointed western manager 
of the national accounts sales division, 
announced C. B. O’Connor, general 
tire sales manager. Mr. Wanselow, 
who will continue with headquarters in 
Chicago, succeeds C. W. Wacker, re- 
cently transferred to Detroit in the ca- 
pacity of manufacturers’ sales repre- 
sentative. 


Transferred to Singapore 


G. M. Naylor, manager of the Good- 
rich crude rubber purchasing division, 
Akron, left on May 16 for Singapore, 
Straits Settlement, British Malaya, ac- 
cording to A. D. Moss, director of pur- 
chases. Mr. Naylor, accompanied by 
Mrs. Naylor, left Los Angeles on May 
28 and is scheduled to arrive in Singa- 
pore, June 23 to serve as managing 
director of the Goodrich Company 
(SS), Ltd., succeeding H. C. Bugbee, 
on duty there during the last three 
years, and who will return to the Akron 
offices. Mr. Naylor, a buyer of crude 
rubber since 1917, came to Goodrich in 
1929. He previously has served two 
terms in Singapore. 


New Sales Division 


A new division to handle the sale of 
rubber-like materials and synthetics, 
headed by Dr. H. E. Fritz, was an- 
nounced by Mr. Richardson. Dr. Fritz, 
with Goodrich for more than 13 years, 
has been in charge of the sale and de- 
velopment of Koroseal, a rubber-like 
synthetic material now being used in a 
number of industries. Goodrich is the 
first rubber company to recognize the 
necessity of grouping rubber-like and 
synthetic materials in one specialized 
sales division, according to Mr. Rich- 
ardson. 


Well-Wearing Galoshes 


Thomas Riise, a machinist in Good- 
rich Dept. 3965, Small Molds, bought 
a pair of Goodrich galoshes in the Fall 
of 1920, which he has since worn every 
winter, even abroad in Norway, and 
this footwear has never required any 
repairs, according to the owner, who 
expects much more service from the 
galoshes, 





Wm. S. Richardson 





India Rubber World 
NEW JERSEY 


HILE some New Jersey rubber 

manufacturers experienced increased 
orders, others find business still de- 
clining. Manufacturers of druggists’ 
sundries report an uplift, with increased 
working hours. Hard rubber output 
continues to drop. 





Jos. Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, re- 
ports no improvement at either the 
Trenton or the Canadian plants. 


U. S. Rubber Special Co., Trenton, 
moved from 150 Hamilton Ave. to 
High and Canal Sts., where the concern 
has larger quarters. 


Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, re- 
ports business increased during the 
past month, causing officials to become 
optimistic. President Horace T. Cook, 
also head of Hamilton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Trenton, spent some time with his 
family at Sea Island, Ga. 


Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, has 
let a contract for a one-story store- 
house, to replace the one destroyed by 
fire some time ago. Orders for hard 
rubber goods declined recently. Presi- 
dent Bruce Bedford has returned with 
Mrs. Bedford from a lengthy stay at 
Pinehurst, N. C. 


Murray Rubber Co., Trenton. Re- 
ceivership has been discharged by Fed- 
eral Judge Philip Forman. The court 
also ordered the distribution of a cer- 
tain asset still remaining. The order 
was issued at a hearing to show cause 
on the receiver’s report. 


Citron & Byer, Trenton, purchased 
the real estate formerly owned by the 
Lambertville Rubber Co., Lambertville. 
The new owner will lease the plant for 
industrial purposes. The Trenton con- 
cern also owns the old plant of the 
New Jersey Rubber Co. at Lambert- 
ville. 


Charles E. Stokes, president of the 
Home Rubber Co., Trenton, has been 


spending some time in the Pocono 
Mountains. 
The Martin Rubber Co., Long 


Branch, has announced that J. A. Mac- 
Ewan has become associated with the 
organization where he will be in full 
charge of the press department. Mr. 
MacEwan was formerly connected with 
MacEwan & Smith Corp., Woodbridge. 


R. J. Goehrig, treasurer of White- 
head Bros. Rubber Co., Trenton, was 
on a three-week business trip through 
the South and West. 


Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
is experiencing increased business and 
is now operating with two shifts. The 
concern reports a large number of new 
orders, 

(Continued on paae 8&2) 
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NEW ENGLAND 





ONE report states it is difficult to 
discern any improvement in the 
business situation in New England. 
Unemployment continues to gain. 
While conditions vary widely between 
industries and localities, on the whole 
industrial operations in this section are 
greatly curtailed. 

Payrolls of rubber manufacturers in 
Rhode Island for April rose 5.5% over 
those for March, according to the 
Brown Business Research Bureau. Al- 
though 12.5% less than the total for 
April 1937, April’s total this year was 
$261,569. 





Rubber Bracelet for 
Lobsters 


The Maine lobster is reputedly the 
best, but often frozen crawfish is 
offered as the genuine article. Conse- 
quently the Maine Development Com- 
mission in cooperation with the Maine 
Department of Sea and Shore Fish- 
eries inaugurated a campaign against 
such misrepresentation and developed a 
device consisting of a band of virgin 
rubber with an aluminum disk bearing 
the official state trade mark and the 
words, “State of Maine Lobster,” to be 
slipped over the largest claw of the 
lobster. 





Bourdette vs. Anaconda 


A new trial has been ordered by the 
Rhode Island Supreme Court in the 
suit brought by Bourdette & Co., Inc., 
Malden, Mass., to recover $35,000 dam- 
ages from the Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Co. for alleged breach of warranty in 
a contract. A jury in the Superior 
Court for Providence County on Oc- 
tober 23, 1936, returned a verdict in 
favor of Anaconda, awarding it $1,602.06 
as a set-off against the claim. The 
Supreme Court’s opinion sustained the 
exception taken by the plaintiff to a 
portion of the trial judge’s charge to 
the jury. Bourdette & Co. in its suit 
claimed a net loss of $17,000 in busi- 
ness and profits during 1933 because 
wire of 39-gage was allegedly fur- 
nished for loud speaker coils instead 
of 38-gage as specified. The Anaconda 
company contended that 38-gage wire 
was used, but that the wire was 
stretched in making the coils. It 
sought to collect $1,559.18 for coils de- 
livered after the controversy arose 
and for which there had not been pay- 
ment. In awarding the set-off the jury 
included interest. 


James H. Holland has resigned his 
position with the American Wringer 
Co., Woonsocket, R. I. He has been in 
the employ of this concern continuous- 
ly for more than a quarter-century. 
In recent years he has been in charge 
of the traffic and order departments. 


Cabot Creates Solar 
Energy Fund 


Sun power by conversion of solar 
energy into useful forms will be sought 
in a far-reaching program of chemical, 
mechanical, and electrical research to 
be started soon at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, president of the Institute, 
announced last night. This great un- 
dertaking is made possible, he said, 
by a gift of $647,700 from Dr. Godfrey 
L. Cabot, head of Godfrey L. Cabot, 
Inc., carbon black manufacturer, Bos- 
ton, Mass., who has long been inter- 
ested in finding means of utilizing the 
inexhaustible energy of the sun as a 
source of useful power. The fund will 
be employed for these studies for at 
least 50 years, after which it may be 
used for such other purposes as the 
Corporation of the Institute may select. 

While scientists at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology concentrate on 
direct physical and chemical methods 
of utilizing the energy of the sun, Har- 
vard University, which last year re- 
ceived a similar grant from Dr. Cabot, 
is seeking methods of increasing the 
storage rate of solar energy in plants 
in forms suitable for human use. 

“The program will be started,’ Dr. 
Bush, M.I.T. vice president, said, “with 
the cooperation of members of the In- 
stitute’s staff in various fields, who will 
have special assistance and such equip- 
ment as may be necessary for ad- 
vancing their studies.” 

The Institute already has excellent 
facilities for starting this important re- 
search on several fronts. 

Chemical conversion of radiation into 
useful forms of energy is considered 
one of the important approaches to the 
utilization of sun power. In_ such 
studies of the reactions between or- 
ganic compounds and radiation the In- 
stitute’s spectroscopic laboratory is ex- 
pected to be of great assistance. Still 
another approach lies in the pioneering 
research on colloids, conducted in the 
Department of Chemical Engineering. 





The New England Butt Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., recently shipped a so- 
called “twinning” machine to the Pacific 
Coast, where it will be used in the 
manufacture of lamp and heater cords 
and cords used for conducting elec- 
tricity to small portable tools, vacuum 
cleaners, etc. The machine is specially 
designed to twist together two or more 
separate wires into a cable. The rotor 
of this machine revolves at 350 revo- 
lutions per minute. It supports two 
reels, 24 inches in diameter by 12 
inches traverse, and another reel in the 
rear, At the front of the rotor, space 
is provided for 48 cops of yarn three 
inches in diameter by ten inches trav- 
erse, for filling in the crevices of the 
twisted cord to insure a smooth outer 


surface of the product. The 30-inch 
diameter capstan pulls the cord and 
cotton filler through the machine, pass- 
ing it to the front, where a 24-inch 
diameter by 12-inch traverse reel is lo- 
cated for winding the finished product. 
A traverse motion is provided to guide 
the product evenly on to the reel. The 
machine is driven by a 7 h.p. motor. 





Quabaug Starts Reclaiming 
Plant 


The Quabaug Rubber Co., North 
Brookfield, Mass., has been installing 
equipment necessary for manufacturing 
its own reclaimed rubber requirements. 
The plant, which was expected to be 
in operation early in June, will have a 
monthly capacity of approximately 
200,000 pounds. General business has 
been very satisfactory at the Quabaug 
factory, which has been operating on a 
full schedule of three shifts, five days a 
week. The firm’s products are chiefly 
soles, heels, rubber tile, matting, and 
Stair treads. 





Fisk Items 
Third-Line Tires Undesirable 


In a letter to 146,000 agents through- 
out the United States, said to be the 
largest mailing in the history of the 
industry, Col. Charles E. Speaks, presi- 
dent of the Fisk Tire Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., recently warned that fu- 
ture success of the tire business rests 
upon the financial soundness of the 
nation’s tire dealers. He cautioned 
them against the confusion to them- 
selves and the public produced by 
many of the promotional efforts used 
in current merchandising and cited as 
an example a series of new third-line 
tires now being introduced. 

While Fisk is also introducing a new 
tire, Fisk “75,” to meet this competi- 
tion, Colonel Speaks asserted: 

“I do not believe either the tire deal. 
er or the consumer needs these new 
lines. Tires now on the market al- 
ready meet all requirements of both 
price and quality buyers, New addi- 
tions are only competing with existing 
lines, needlessly increase inventories, 
and add nothing to the fundamental 
soundness of the trade situation, either 
to the dealer, to the consumer, or, in 
the final analysis, to the manufacturer.” 


Exclusive Distributer 


Recently opened in San Franciscc, 
Calif. was a new automotive service 
station of the Johnny Crowe Co. which 
has been named exclusive distributer 
for Fisk in San Francisco. One of the 
unique display features of the new sta- 
tion is a Neon sign, first of its kind in 
the United States, showing Fisk’s 
sleepy boy, again being advertised from 
coast to coast on billboards. The new 
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station cost $30,000, has $20,000 worth 
of equipment and an inventory of $25,- 
000. Total business for the opening day 


grossed approximately $11,000. Rubber Industry Statisties 
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ployes’ Association of United States 
Rubber Products, Inc., Bristol, R. I, 
recently held its annual election in the 
recreation hall at the plant, when the 
following were named: Henry Miranda, 
Louis De Felice, Paul Bruno, Manuel 
Varges, Mary Soldano, Josephine Vel- 
leca, Winston Fetherston, Michael W. 
Pasquarelli, Gladys Rishe, James Sis- 
son, and Louis Dickenson. A specialty 
dance social, attended by about 200 
persons, followed the business session. 


The Collyer Insulated Wire Co. pur- 
chased a tract of land on Roosevelt 
Ave., adjacent to the plant of the con- 
cern in Central Falls. It was explained 
that no new buildings are contemplated 
at present, but that the property was 
purchased for possible future expan- 
sion. At present it will be used as an 
automobile parking space for the com- 
pany and its employes. 
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Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, is tak- 
ing advantage of the slump in trade to 
make a number of improvements and 
alterations in its power plant. 


Mercer Rubber Co., Hamiiton Square, 
reports improved business in all depart- 
ments. The company feels that busi- 
ness will now continue to improve. 


Johnson & Johnson, Inc., New Bruns- 


Financial statistics on the Canadian 
rubber industry from 1928 to 1936 in- 
clusive, based on the 1936 census, were 
recently reported by the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The above table summarizes 
the data on production and costs. 

From these figures it is seen that 
wages and salaries have represented a 
fairly constant percentage (22.9 to 19.3) 
of the value of production. Material 
costs, however, have varied between 
46.4 and 29.3% of the production value. 
Such fluctuations within so short a 
period are almost unprecedented. 

In 1929 the capital invested in the in- 
dustry was reported at $73,880,000; thus 
the production value represented a cap- 
ital turnover of 1.31 for the year. Al- 
though capital investment was down to 
below $66,000,000 in 1932 and 1933, the 
heavy decline in production value for 
those years left capital turnover below 
0.64 for each year. In 1936, with in- 
vestment at $64,600,000, the turnover 
was 0.96. 


Increased Use of Reclaim 
and Latex 


The table below, based on United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce figures, shows the marked 
increase in the use of reclaim by Ca- 
nadian rubber manufacturers in recent 
years. 








contribution in furthering the move to 
reduce motor accidents and deaths. 

According to R. B. Morley, I.A.P.A. 
general manager, his organization is 
distributing 25,000 copies of a safety 
booklet entitled “Many Happy Returns 
—And How to Enjoy Them.” These 
pamphlets will be distributed to em- 
ployers and employes of more than 
5,000 industrial plants throughout On- 
tario. 


Tariff Change 


Under a new tariff item (No. 828), 
effective from February 26 to July 30, 
1938, trucks of welded design with tu- 
bular frame, cast steel cross members, 
rubber mountings, and rubber inserted 
wheels, of a class or kind not made in 
Canada, for use in the construction of 
street railway cars (not to include elec- 
tric motors or magnetic track brakes), 
and complete parts, may enter Canada 
free of duty under the British preferen- 
tial and intermediate tariffs, according 
to a report of March 1 from the office 
of the American Commercial Attaché, 
Ottawa. 

The above concession applies to im- 
ports from the United States, which 
ordinarily would be subject to the rate 
of 30% ad valorem under item 434a. 
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general sales manager. 


Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, finds 
business holding up satisfactorily, and 
further improvement is expected soon. 


Pocono Co., Trenton, announced 
business is declining steadily. 


U. §S. Industrial Alcohol Co., 60 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y., has an- 
nounced that as part of its general pro- 
gram of expansion in the chemical 
field, it has taken over, as of May l, 
the business formerly conducted by 
Robert Rauh, Inc., 480 Frelinghuysen 
Ave., Newark, N. J., manufacturer of 
synthetic resins. 


Consumption of latex in 1934 was re- 
ported at 30,625 gallons, in 1935 at 
69,455 gallons, and in 1936 at 155,788 
gallons, more than doubling during 
each year, 


Qntario Urges Motoring 
Safety 


Enthusiastically commending the cur- 
rent campaign of highway safety being 
sponsored by Hon. T. B. McQuesten, 
Ontario minister of highways, the In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions last month made a cooperative 


stantial amounts of rubber, the result- 
ing product is said to have: (1) better 
aging characteristics; (2) better ozone 
and oxidation resistance; (3) improved 
electrical characteristics; (4) decreased 
swelling in many organic solvents; (5) 
decreased swelling in most vegetable 
and animal oils; (6) greatly improved 
resistance to strong acids and corrosive 
solutions generally; and (7) lower 
water absorption. These characteris- 
tics of Vistanex-rubber blends sug- 
gests the use of Vistanex in super- 
aging compounds and compounds for 
such purposes as acid resistant articles, 
electrical insulation, fabric proofing, 
and laminating materials. 
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Rubber Industry Statisties 


A timely article on the statistics of 
the rubber industry was read by G. 
Rae, of Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd., 
before a recent meeting of the Royal 
Statistical Society. According to Mr. 
Rae,’ the total area of plantation rubber 
at the end of 1936 was about 8,500,000 
acres, of which 53% was on estates and 
47% on native holdings. Budded rub- 
ber is confined almost exclusively to 
estates, representing less than 20% of 
the estate acreage and less than 10% 
of the total rubber acreage. 

To open up, develop, and equip an 
estate with buildings and machinery 
has cost on an average £55 to £60 
per acre, and this work probably could 
not be done for less today. This 
amount does not allow anything for 
the seven or eight years which~ must 
elapse until the estate normally reaches 
the profit-bearing stage. An average fair 
cost of production on estates in Ma- 
laya during the second half of 1937, 
when exportable was 90%, was between 
6d. and 6'%4d. per pound. This figure 
includes an allowance of almost ld. per 
lb. for amortization of mature areas, an 
allowance which Mr. Rae stresses is 
absolutely necessary. 


Absorption 


Turning to consumption, the author 
shows that adequate absorption data 
are available only for the United States 
and since 1935 for the United King- 
dom. Nor are complete and reliable 
data for stocks available for other con- 
suming countries. While about 75% 
of America’s annual absorption has in 
recent years gone into tires, the pro- 
portion for the other countries prob- 
ably works out at 60%. Incidentally 
the proportion of trucks and busses to 
total automobile registration is nearly 
twice as high in other countries as in 
the United States. Discussing the im- 
proved quality of tires and the in- 
creased mileage obtained today, Mr. 
Rae points to the larger amount of 
tubber used in tires and tubes since 
1928 as a factor. This increase aver- 
aged 60% in 1936 as against 1928. Al- 
though a major portion of the rubber 
produced goes into tires, the world ab- 
sorption in other goods has risen from 
about 40,000 tons in 1910 to about 350,- 
000 in 1937, an increase largely due to 
the development of new uses. 

Rubber is chiefly dependent on mo- 
tor transport, which in turn is influ- 
enced by prosperity, hence the suscep- 
tibility of rubber to trade fluctuations. 
According to Mr. Rae, the United 
States is the weak spot in this connec- 
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tion. During the depression, he says, 
the decrease in annual absorption of 
crude rubber has taken place entirely in 
the United States and then mainly in 
rubber used in automobiles. 


Stocks 


When he comes to stocks, Mr. Rae 
says that the question as to what con- 
stitutes normal stocks has often been 
discussed, but it does not admit of a 
satisfactory solution, and past experi- 
ence is no help here. He shows that 
of the five strong upward movements 
in price which have taken place since 
1919, in four the fundamental cause of 
the rise was the general belief that a 
real shortage of rubber was imminent. 
On each of these occasions the market 
under-estimated future supplies and 
over-estimated future absorption; and 
the market is far more influenced by 
future prospects than by current stocks. 
So it seems impossible to fix a definite 
ratio of stocks to absorption and to 
call that ratio a normal stock, if by 
normal stock is meant such a stock as 
would prevent undue fluctuations in 
price and at the same time maintain 
the price at a reasonable level. The 
effect on price of the current level of 
stocks cannot be considered apart from 
future prospects. 

As to suggestions regarding the crea- 
tion of a buffer stock, he is of opinion 
that this would prove more harmful 
than helpful to the industry. 

Treating of the various schemes for 
regulating rubber supplies during the 
past 20 years, Mr. Rae states that the 
present scheme was about as flexible 
as it was possible to make it. But no 
scheme, he adds, however flexible on 
paper, can, in practice, immediately 
adjust supplies to sudden and unex- 
pected variations in absorption of the 
magnitude experienced in 1937. 


4 Bull, Rubber Growers’ Assocn., Mar., 1938. 





Institution of the Rubber 
Industry 


The sixteenth annual general meeting 
of the Institution of the Rubber Indus- 
try was held in London on April 25, 
when S. T. Rowe was reelected presi- 
dent for 1937-1938. At the same time 
the following were elected vice presi- 
dents: F. D. Ascoli, Sir George Behar- 
rell, Sir Herbert E. Blain, J. R. Cadge, 
Col. J. Sealy Clarke, Hugh C. Coles, 
Lord Colwyn, Alexander Johnston, 
Eric Macfadyen, H. Eric Miller, H. G. 
Montgomery, Dr. S, S. Pickles, B. D. 
Porritt, Herbert Rogers, Dr. P. Schi- 


drowitz, Sir Walrond Sinclair, A. E. 
Tanner, Dr. D. F. Twiss, and D. F, L. 
Zorn. 

This year the Colwyn Gold Medal 
was awarded to B. D. Porritt, director 
of the Research Association of British 
Rubber Manufacturers, for valuable 
services in connection with research 
for the industry. 


Rubber Publicity Society 


The British Rubber Publicity Associ- 
ation was recently formed to adopt an 
agreement with the Rubber Growers’ 
Association, Inc., to disseminate infor- 
mation regarding rubber and rubber 
products, to print and publish books 
and other literary matter on the rub- 
ber industry, to promote the products 
of rubber and latex, etc. The company, 
limited by guarantee without share 
capital, is under the management of a 
board whose first members are James 
Fairbairn, Francis E. Maguire, Alfred 
C. Matthew, Edward Jago, and Frank 
Smith. 


New Dunlop Products 


The Dunlop Rubber Co. has just put 
on the market a rubber material for 
soles and heels which has the finish of 
leather and the durability of rubber. 
The material, supplied in black and tan, 
can be used for manufacturing purposes 
or in repairing. This concern now also 
supplies “socks,” or rather insoles, of 
Dunlopillo in sizes for men and women. 
Made from grey Dunlopillo material, 
the “socks” are about fs-inch thick and 
compress to half that. They are 
claimed to be both comfortable and hy- 
gienic; the alternate compression and 
expansion of the material at each step 
insures constant ventilation. 


NORWAY 


Norway’s foreign trade in rubber in- 
creased in practically all items of both 
imports and exports in 1937. Consump- 
tion of crude rubber, gutta percha, and 
balata rose to 2,096 tons from 1,581 tons 
in 1936. Imports of automobile tires 
were 582 against 524 tons; thread, 
packing, etc., 1,098 against 876 tons; 
rubber-soled footwear, 133 against 119 
tons; rubber shoes, 148 against 111 tons. 
Among the chief exports were footwear, 
189 against 169 tons, and belting, 252 
against 228 tons. 
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The Rubber Industry under Hitler 
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An interesting review of what the 
Hitler Government has done for the 
rubber industry in Germany appears in 
a recent issue of the Gummi-Zeitung. 
The author gives details concerning the 
organization of the industry, the differ- 
ent associations, the unions regulating 
the marketing of different rubber 
goods, and the various measures passed 
by the government to control the in- 
dustry with a view to carrying out the 
four-year plan. The article concludes 
with a brief survey of the development 
of the rubber industry since 1933, from 
which came the following data: 

The number of employes in the in- 
dustry rose from about 45,000 persons 
in the middle of 1933 to about 60,000 
in the middle of 1937. Crude rubber 
consumption increased from about 55,- 
000 tons to almost 100,000 tons in the 
period 1933-1937. Rubber goods, esti- 
mated to have represented a value of 
600,000,000 marks, were taken up by the 
domestic markets in 1937, which is 
about 2%4 times as much as for 1933. 
To some extent the higher value is due 
to the rise in prices necessitated by the 
excessive duty on crude rubber, but 
even when allowance is made for this, 
the final figure for 1937 is more than 
double that of 1933. 

The various measures which foreign 
countries have taken to curb imports 
have naturally affected German exports 
so that the rate of increase here has 
lagged considerably behind that for 
home sales. The table above shows 
the trend of German exports of rubber 
goods during the five years 1933-1937. 

It will be noted that only tire exports 
advanced steadily, whereas exports of 
other rubber goods fell steeply after 
1933, and although the quantity again 
increased and finally exceeded the 1933 
figure, the value has not caught up yet. 





Meetings and Exhibitions 


Because of the many conferences 
scheduled for the early part of this 
summer, the Deutsche Kautschuk Ge- 
sellschaft has decided to hold its meet- 
ing early in the fall, some time during 
September, and probably in Hamburg. 

The Achema IX, Chemical Plant Ex- 
hibition, is to be held in June, 1940, in 
Frankfurt a.M. on the occasion of the 
National Meeting of German Chemists. 
The Second International Congress of 
Chemists and Engineers will take place 
in Germany in 1940 as a part of the 


Other Rubber Goods Totals 
Quintals Marks Quintals Marks 
114,270 40,353,000 142,542 47,478,000 
97,179 33,702,000 133,645 41,767,000 
100,444 31,702,000 143,740 39,818,000 
114,487 32,660,000 171,773 41,563,000 
132,054 39,044,000 195,880 49,162,000 








World Congress and in connection with 
the Achema IX. The first of these 
congresses was held in London in 1936. 
The International Congress for Testing 
Materials, the World Petroleum Con- 
gress, and the International Gas Con- 
gress will also be held in Germany 
about the same time. 





Company News 

The Hanauer Gummischuhfabrik 
Westheimer & Co., Hanau, formerly 
owned by Lowengart and Stern, who 
have now retired, has been converted 
into a joint stock company with a 
capital of 1,700,000 marks and will be 
known as Hanauer Gummischuhfabrik 
A.G. 

Tretorn & Calmon Gummiwerk A.G., 
Hamburg, reported for 1937 a profit of 
365,192 marks, against a loss of 174,886 
marks in 1936. During the past business 
year the company spent 164,883 marks 
on welfare work both for general pur- 
poses and for its own staff. A 6% 
dividend was proposed. 

Profits of Ko6lnische Gummifaden-Fab- 
rik vorm, Ferd. Kohlstadt & Co., fell 
from 113,346 marks in 1936 to 43,036 
marks in 1937. This drop was ascribed 
to the higher prices for crude rubber 
prevailing last year. In 1935 the firm 
showed a loss of 46,191 marks. The 
1937 balance added to the carry-for- 
ward from 1936 brings the total profit 
to 80,191 marks, out of which a 5% 
dividend is to be paid. 





Reelaimers Restricted 


On April 19, 1938, the government 
issued an order which forbids the estab- 
lishment of new enterprises for re- 
claiming or otherwise working up old 
rubber and waste without special per- 
mission. The prohibition also extends 
to the expansion of similar already 
existing works and the reopening of 
establishments that had been closed 
longer than six months on the date of 
the order. 





HOLLAND 


An anti-seasickness apparatus, said to 
be very effective, is described in the 
first number of “Rubber,” the organ of 
the “Rubber Stichting,” Amsterdam, 
Holland. The device, designed by Dr. 
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G. P. Utermohlen, medical adviser of 
the steamship company “Nederland,” 
consists of a head-rest suspended from 
a metal frame by means of spiral 
springs and is fitted with a sponge rub- 
ber cushion. Dr. Utermohlen found 
that sea-sickness is prevented if the 
patient lies down and is able to keep 
his head in a horizontal position when 
the ship is rolling, and if, when the 
ship pitches, head movements can be 
moderated. His specially constructed 
apparatus together with the sponge 
rubber cushion helps achieve these 
ends. More recently the apparatus has 
found wider application; physicians are 
recommending its use in the transporta- 
tion of the sick and wounded both in 
times of peace and war. In several 
hospitals in Holland a slightly modi- 
fied form is being tested with a view to 
its regular use in special cases where 
absolute repose and a_ comfortable 
position of the head are essential. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovakia considerably increased 
her rubber business during 1937 as 
compared with 1936. Crude rubber im- 
ports rose from 101,080 to 180,710 
quintals, and both imports and exports 
of manufactured rubber goods showed 
substantial gains over the preceding 
year. Thus imports of rubber footwear 
were 3,306,000 kronen, against 1,126,000 
kronen; cycle tubes, 12,116, against 9,- 
551 units; cycle covers, 20,906 against 
16,224 units; other tires remained prac- 
tically unchanged at 14,389 units, and 
other tubes were almost the same as 
in the preceding year, namely, 7,004 
units. Exports of all kinds of rubber 
footwear, chiefly rubber-soled canvas 
shoes, soared from a value of 40,146,000 
kronen to 74,243,000 kronen; exports of 
cycle tubes fell from 41,773 to 37,408 
units, but covers were more than 
double at 61,982, against 27,164 units: 
other tubes for vehicles were 44,896 
against 26,071 units; and other tires, 
50,266 against 21,880 units. 





GREECE 


Import restrictions coupled with in- 
creased domestic demand for various 
types of rubber goods have caused a 
practical boom in the Greek rubber 
manufacturing industry. This is re- 
flected in the greatly increased con- 
sumption of crude rubber, 720 tons in 
1937 against 311 tons in 1936. The pro- 
duction of rubber footwear in particu- 
lar appears to have expanded greatly, 
and the stage has now been reached 
where not only is the entire home de- 
mand covered, but the export of foot- 
wear is also being contemplated. One 
company is also said to be planning the 
manufacture of gas masks for the Greek 
army under foreign license. 
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Buddings Defended 


Much information appears in an ar- 
ticle’ on “Plantations from Selected 
Hevea Seed,” by M. Bocquet, technical 
director of the Societe des Terres 
Rouges, It appears that many plant- 
ers in Indo-China, as in Malaya, have 
been disappointed in their buddings 
and have suddenly turned to selected 
seed instead. M. Bocquet replies to 
the criticisms leveled against buddings 
and compares them with selected seed 
in order to save the planters from new 
disappointment resulting from their 
latest enthusiasm. 

In reply to the criticism that bud- 
dings are not strong, he says that this 
is not extraordinary; for as selection 
advances it becomes normal to find 
more delicate trees. However notable 
exceptions appear; Avros 49 and Avros 
50 as well as Bodjang Datar 10, for 
instance, are as resistant to disease as 
ordinary seedlings. Furthermore the 
weakness of some clones can be over- 
come by closer planting and greater 
care. 

The comparatively low outputs from 
clones in the early tapping years are 
another cause for complaint; it fre- 
quently happens that the early results 
are below those even of seedlings of 
about the same age. This condition 1s 
due to the fact, explains M. Bocquet, 
that buddings now in production in 
Indo-China rarely constitute normal 
plantations—either they were planted 
too far apart to begin with and had to 
be doubled later on, or the first clones 
used were not the best, or, finally, bud- 
ding was carried out under unfavor- 
abie conditions. Again, buddings reach 
tuil production later than seedlings so 
that high outputs are not to be expected 
until the trees have been in tapping 
five to six years, that is normally ten 
to twelve years after budgrafting. At 
any rate the outputs of Indo-China 
buddings appear to have been increas- 
ing for the last three years. 

The rubber from the latex of clones, 
it is further claimed, is of inferior 
quality. M. Bocquet’s reply to this 
statement is that it is hard to make 
good commercial rubber from the latex 
of young trees whether they are budded 
or not. 


Outputs 


Concerning outputs of buddings in 
general, the author points out that 
hitherto results published by British or 
Dutch planters have not permitted an 
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insight into probable results from com- 
mercial tapping or buddings, as the 
yields given are usually per tree or 
from very small areas. However he 
refers to the very interesting results of 
a recent questionnaire on yields from 
buddings sent out by the AVROS, of 
Sumatra. 

The replies received concern only 
monoclone areas of at least 25 hectares, 
in production in 1936 and normally 
planted between 1925 and 1930. Replies 
received covered over 6,000 hectares, 
and it was possible to plot a yield 
curve according to age. This curve 
shows output of about 1,200 kilos per 
hectare in the twelfth year, at which 
age it seems full productivity is 
reached. The clones are all old AVROS 
clones, from AV 33 to AV 256, These 
results, of course, were obtained from 
well-kept estates. While some Indo- 
China estates may hope for still better 
results from the latest clones, others 
again will not even attain these because 
of neglect on estates or because the 
climate is unsuitable for some of the 
clones. 


Types of Selected Seed 


M. Bocquet next discusses the differ- 
ent types of selected seed: first are the 
legitimate seeds from artificial cross 
pollination and from artificial self- 
pollination. In Indo-China, 10 to 25% 
of successes are obtained by the first 
method; only a very small percentage 
of successes are reported by the second 
method, On the estates of the Terres 
Rouges concern, for instance, 61,000 
nursery plants were finally developed 
from 440,000 crosses, or 14%: but less 
than 1% of successes was obtained 
from 9,500 self-pollinations. Inciden- 
tally, Terres Rouges now has about 
100,000 plants in nurseries and field 
from crosses. 

Then come the illegitimate seeds. 
These also fall into two categories, one 
in which the male parent is quite un- 
known, as, for instance, when clones 
are interplanted with ordinary seed- 
lings and the pollen probably came 
from the latter; the other, so-called 
clonal seed obtained from blocks of 
single or mixed clones not isolated 
from the rest of the plantation, and of 
which the parentage is not certainly 
known. 

Finally are the isolated seed gardens 
where one or more proved clones are 
planted in forest clearings at some dis- 
tance from the rest of the plantation. 
M. Bocquet discusses the comparative 
value of the different types of seed; he 
seems to favor legitimate seeds from 


cross pollinations over seeds from iso- 
lated gardens, especially as artificial 
cross-pollination is relatively easy in 
Indo-China and does not appear very 
expensive. Experiments in Sumatra in- 
dicate that clonal seed has a definite 
value in supplying superior stocks; 
buddings made on certain of these 
have yielded considerably higher out- 
puts than when budded on ordinary 
stock. 

Comparison of Clones and Seedlings 

While admitting the physical weak- 
ness of buddings, M. Bocquet points 
out that trees from selected seed, al- 
though more natural products than bud- 
dings, nevertheless are also probably 
weak in comparison with ordinary 
seedlings. In summing up the com- 
parative value of generative and vege- 
tative reproduction, he shows that not 
only does generative selection present 
certain difficulties, but that the prod- 
ucts are of very unequal value. The best 
families resulting from crossings of 
good clones are equal in value to those 
clones; the illegitimate offspring of 
good clones rarely equal the clones 
themselves, but some clones have excel- 
lent illegitimate offspring. Exceptional 


individuals are sometimes obtained 
from both crossings and _ buddings, 
and these are frequently superior 


to the best proved clones. 

Buddings continue to be the best ma- 
terial for planting, especially as the 
work on stocks indicates that yields 
can be improved by the use of suitable 
stock, and they will continue to be 
the best material because new ex- 
ceptional individuals, whether the 
offspring of budding or crossing, are 
constantly being discovered, and from 
these, new proved clones are devel- 
oped. Buddings will not disappear until 
selection has advanced to the stage 
where only small differences are found 
in the productive capacity of progeny. 

M. Bocquet concludes by recalling 
that the leading institutes in the Far 
East concur in recommending that at 
present a planter may use 20 to 50% 
of selected material, while the remain- 
der should be buddings. 





Crude Rubber Exports 


Indo-China exported 44,095,323 kilos 
of rubber during 1937, including 7,144 
kilos of latex. The 1937 total was only 
2.609,855 kilos greater than that for : 
1936. 

Incidentally, 113,269 kilos of rubber, 
including 789.5 kilos of latex, were 
consumed locally. 
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MALAYA 
Tapping Holiday Proposed 


Rubber dealers in Singapore and 
prominent people on the producing 
side are seriously considering a pro- 
posal that all large estates in Malaya 
and Netherland India cease tapping 
rubber for one month, the Straits Times 
learns. It is claimed that the recent 
fall in prices is purely psychological. 
Estimates of consumption for the sec- 
ond quarter are put at 230,000 tons, and 
a 60% quota will produce 201,000 tons. 
Hence the decline to the low levels 
experienced toward the end of March 
was entirely unwarranted. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to eradicate this slump 
complex, the paper continues, and it is 
maintained that an entire month’s 
cessation of tapping would play a large 
part in restoring price to remunerative 
levels without, in fact, reducing supply, 
which would be merely postponed. 

A precedent exists for the proposed 
holiday—in 1931 in order to reduce 
supplies and without the aid of a regu- 
lation scheme, tapping was suspended 
with satisfactory results to producers. 

It has been suggested that complete 
cessation of tapping would cause some 
disorganization of labor on estates, but 
even if it did, it is argued, the rise in 
price would more than compensate for 
such disorganization. Tapping systems 
can always be modified, and no estate 
management can afford to allow con- 
siderations of tapping systems to over- 
come the more important consideration 
of price. 

It is suggested that this proposal he 
considered by planting associations and 
that the government should be ap- 
proached with a view to obtaining the 
cooperation of large estates in Nether- 
land India. 


Pivotal Price for Rubber 
Suggested 


At the annual meeting of the Singa- 
pore Chamber of Commerce Rubber 
Association, the chairman, Mr. Hare, 
said that the fixing of a pivotal price 
for rubber by the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee was highly de- 
sirable. If the committee stated defi- 
nitely the price at which it was aiming, 


this action would contribute much 
toward stopping wide price fluctua- 
tions, 


Chermang Development 
Begins Tapping 


One of the most interesting estates 
in Malaya has just reached the tapping 
stage. This is the Lanchang Estate of 
Chermang Development, Ltd., a com- 
pany formed in 1930 by several other 
Malayan rubber growing concerns who, 
lacking facilities or suitable reserve 
land for growing budded rubber, joint- 
ly provided the capital for this enter- 
prise, devoted exclusively to budded 


rubber. The company acquired about 
3,645 acres of jungle land in Pahang; 
of this about 1,500 acres have been 
planted with wp-to-date budded ma- 
terial. The area that has now reached 
maturity covers 1,000 acres, but only 
selected trees have been tapped to 
begin with, partly because the estate is 
not yet fully equipped for manufacture, 
but chiefly because it is considered 
more advantageous to wait until the 
trees attain a larger girth. 

Tapping was started the end of De- 
cember, 1937, on about 200 acres; it is 
expected that by the end of the current 
year tapping on a commercial scale 
will be in full swing. The assessment 
of standard production for 1938 comes 
to 484,878 pounds on 1,027 acres, or an 
average of 526 pounds an acre on the 
1930-1931 plantings, and 390 pounds an 
acre on the 1931-1932 planting. 

It is estimated that when factory, 
housing, and equipment have been com- 
pleted and paid for, the final cost per 
acre will work at around £50. 





NETHERLAND 
INDIA 


The importance of suitable stocks 
for the health and productivity of bud- 
dings was stressed in a lecture on the 
reciprocal influence of the upper and 
lower stems in Hevea buddings, by Dr, 
J. Schweizer, at a meeting of the Beso- 
eki planters recently held at Djember. 
During the last few years investigators 
have found that the output of a bud- 
ding can be favorably influenced by 
the growing and flowing powers of the 
stock; at the same time, however, it has 
become evident that there must be an- 
other factor involved in addition to the 
above two. According to Dr. Schwei- 
zer, this factor includes, among others, 
the direct communication of latex ves- 
sels in the two stems, besides a far- 
reaching and ready transportation of 
substances to other parts of the bark 
besides the latex vessels. 

He showed how a series of latex ves- 
sels of a budding passed from the lower 
to the upper stem in a continuous fash- 
ion over an area 50 cms. above the 
union and 50 cms. below the union 
and that the yields from the area near 
the union are considerably influenced 
by the number of communicating latex 
vessels present. 

Dr. Schweizer pointed out that it has 
been found that the area collaborating 
in the production of latex at a low cut 
is much greater than has hitherto been 
supposed; indeed this area may extend 
as far down as one to two meters on 
the tap root. A definite relation has 
been established between this fact, the 
extent of communication between latex 
vessels above and below the union and 
the incidence of brown bast. 

When no direct communication exists 
between latex vessels, no latex can flow 
from the stock to the low cut on the 
budding; production decreases, and at 
the same time the tissues of the stock 
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are overloaded, eventually leading to 
disease. This is further borne out by 
the fact that it has frequently been 
observed that brown bast is more prev- 
alent near the union. The stock thus 
plays a very important part in the pro- 
ductivity of buddings, and the value of 
suitable stock lies not so much in any 
direct increase in output that the right 
combination of stock and scion may 
bring about as in the fact that thereby 
the incidence of brown bast is reduced 
and production is thus maintained at 
its proper level. 

These findings indicate a new line of 
investigation to discover the right type 
of seedlings to serve as stock for valu- 
able buddings; definite progress appears 
to have been made in this direction in 
Java already. On the estate Klatakan 
(Mij. Oud-Djember) an experiment to 
test stocks, the first of its kind, it is 
said, has been running for five years; 
here some buds have been grafted on 
to stocks derived from the same clone 
and others on to unrelated stocks; the 
former have in each of the last five 
years yielded respectively 13%, 22%, 
18%, 8%, and 20% more than the latter. 

Incidentally it has been found that 
the effect of the stock on the scion is 
the greater the further away the cut is 
from the union; it is least marked at 
the union. This, it is thought, may 
possibly have some connection with 
colloidal-chemical reactions between 
the two different latices. 





U.S. 8. R. 


Russian imports of crude rubber de- 
clined slightly during 1937 as against 
1956, 30,951 and 31,491 tons respective- 
ly. But exports of rubber goods, al- 
though still relatively small, advanced 
sharply from 364 metric tons, value 
1,037,000 rubles to 942 metric tons, value 
4,482,000 rubles. 





POLAND 


are again afloat about a 
synthetic rubber to be produced in 
Poland. Some time ago it was said 
that a product named Ker had been 
evolved. Now it appears that the 
Stomil concern is to exploit a new 
process using alcohol from potatoes. 


Rumors 





DENMARK 


General rubber goods, tires for 
motor vehicles and cycles, surgical and 
sanitary goods, and hospital supplies 
are among the items that will be dis- 
played at the international sample fair 
scheduled for June in Copenhagen, 
Denmark. The fair is being held in con- 
nection with the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the metal 
section of the Association of Repre- 
sentatives of Foreign Firms. 
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Editor’s Book Table 





“Neville 465 Resin. Varnish Making 
Technique.” The Neville Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, Data sheets, available only 
to bona fide coatings manufacturers, 
contain technical suggestions for cook- 
ing varnishes that use Neville 465 
Resin (described in INp1A RuBBER WorLD, 
April, 1938, page 54). Type formulae 
with recommended cooking procedures 
and resulting film characteristics are 
included. 


“The Vanderbilt News.” May-June, 
1938. R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 230 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 42 pages. This 
issue is concerned chiefly with a com- 
parison of the properties, functions, 
etc., of the eight Age-Rite antioxidants, 
Alba, Excel, Gel, Hipar, Powder, Resin, 
Resin D, and White. A comparative 
table is furnished. Physical tests re- 
sults are given which indicate the com- 
parative effectiveness of these antioxi- 
dants when used in compounds of the 
following types: pure gum, tread, white 
sidewall, mechanical, and wire insula- 
tion. Pages 34 to 42 include graphs, 
formulas, and a discussion of secondary 
antioxidants. 


“Signs of the Times.” Roy A. 
Foulke, analyst, Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., 290 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
43 pages. This pamphlet is supplemen- 
tary to the author’s 1937 edition of “Be- 
hind the Scenes of Business.” It is a 
compilation of the 14 important balance 
sheet and operating ratios for 63 lines 
of business activity, from the years 
1932 through 1936. The results were 
determined from a study of the 1936 
figures of 11,775 business enterprises— 
wholesalers, manufacturers and retail- 
ers—having a tangible net worth in ex- 
cess of $50,000. While no data on 
rubber are given, the ratios indicate 
operating results in business in general. 


“Rigid Wage Rates and Costs.” Al- 
len W. Rucker, in collaboration with 
N. W. Pickering, president, Farrel-Bir- 
mingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 15 
pages. In this pamphlet, No. 26 in a 
series of booklet-editorials, the authors 
attack the theory that purchasing power 
is directly dependent upon the wage 
rate. It is their contention that the 
governmentally inspired tinkering with 
the wage rates caused a drop in fac- 
tory output with a resultant increase 
in unemployment. 

They claim that business recovery 
based upon a reduction of industrial 
costs and prices cannot begin until 
there is a substantial reduction in wage 
rates. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Vistanex.” Advance Solvents & 
Chemical Corp., 245 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 44 pages. This booklet 
covers the composition, properties, and 
application of Vistanex, originally pro- 
duced by I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G. in 
Germany under the name of “Oppanol.”’ 
The larger part of the publication is 
devoted to rubber-Vistanex compounds, 
with graphs indicating the effect on the 
physical properties by substituting Vis- 
tanex for rubber in increasing amounts. 
The book is made loose-leaf in form 
with the intention of periodically pub- 
lishing supplementary data sheets as 
development on Vistanex continues. 


“Shoe Constructions.” Circular C419, 
National Bureau of Standards, United 
States Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 14 pages. Illustrated. 
This circular contains brief descrip- 
tions of 40 individual shoe constructions 
and discusses their classification under 
eight main classes: welt, McKay, Little- 
way, turn, stitchdown, nailed, cemented, 
and moccasin. An analysis of shoe pro- 
duction figures for 1935 is included, 
which indicates the importance of 
each class of construction in re- 
lation to the total number of 
shoes manufactured. The circular 
also discusses the value to the 
consumer of marking shoes to show 
the types of construction and touches 
upon the subject of their performance, 
showing a photograph of a wear test 
machine which simulates conditions in 
actual usage. 


“Bonded Built-Up Roofs.” Johns- 
Manville Corp., 22 E. 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. 36 pages. Illustrated. This 
book includes information on the latest 
types of built-up roofing and contains 
more than 40 completed detailed speci- 
fications on J-M built-up roofs. The 
subject of roof insulation is discussed 
in detail, and various methods of base 
and cap flashing are given, together 
with diagrams which show how flash- 
ing should be installed. There is a de- 
tailed explanation of the various types 
of roofing materials and the qualities 
which determine their ability to stand 
up under fire, weather, and wear. 


“News about du Pont Rubber Chemi- 
cals.” E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. Included 
with the letter was a report, “The Limi- 
tations of Rubber. IV—Flame Proofing,” 
by Carl S. Williams, which compares the 
relative flame resistance of rubber and 
Neoprene and discusses the use of the 
various materials suggested in the lit- 
erature as flame retardants. 





“Rubber Plantation Machinery.’ 
Francis Shaw & Co., Ltd., Manchester, 
England, Eight pages. Illustrated. This 
leaflet describes, with specifications, 
the firm’s line of rubber plantation ma- 
chinery, including several types of 
washing machines, scrap washers, and 
sheeting machines. 


“Millivoltmeter Pyrometers.” The 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. This 
12-page illustrated bulletin gives infor- 
mation regarding the construction and 
operation of Bristol’s millivoltmeter 
pyrometers in all models. Data con- 
cerning the available ranges and drill- 
ing dimensions are also included. Sev- 
eral scales are reproduced in actual 
size, 


“*Techni’ Rolls.” Mackintosh-Hemp- 
hill Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 4 pages. This 
folder announces a new process in met- 
allurgical control which can be applied 
to all types of iron and steel rolls. The 
“Techni” process is said to produce 
rolls which have finer-grained necks 
and bodies, denser chills, and respond 
excellently to heat. This process is 
said to regulate the quality and grain 
size of iron rolls with as much exact- 
ness as the best modern steel practice 
regulates these qualities in steel. 


“Condor Whipcord V-Belts.” Bulle- 
tin No. 6868. The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J. This four-page bul- 
letin describes technical details of the 
functions and construction of the V-belt 
in a form that will be understandable 
by the layman. Several photographs of 
Condor V-Belt installations as well as 
list prices and a V-belt comparison 
table are included. 


“Mechanical Rubber Goods.” Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, 
O. 56 pages. Illustrated. This cata- 
log lists Goodyear’s mechanical goods 
products, giving complete information 
and specifications about various types 
of belting, hose, railroad goods, sheet 
packing, wringer rolls, molded and 
lathe cut goods, printers’ supplies, and 
industrial rubber rollers. 


“Oak Hytex Toy Balloons.” The Oak 
Rubber Co., Ravenna, Ohio. 48 pages. 
This color-illustrated catalog describes 
the company’s complete line of toy 
balloons. Manufactured by a patented 
Anode process from liquid latex, these 
balloons are offered in a wide variety 
of styles and colors, including “prints” 
of Walt Disney’s popular characters on 
round, airship, and novelty models. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“The Chemistry and Technology of 
Rubber Latex.” C. Falconer Flint. D. 
Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 1938. Cloth, 
6 by 9 inches, 715 pages. 147 illustra- 
tions. Subject and Author indexes. 
Price $14. 

This book is based ona translation of 
Georges Génin’s “Chemie et Technol- 
ogie du Latex de Caoutchouc,” which 
appeared in 1934. In view of the rapid 
progress made in latex technology 
since 1934, Mr. Flint has found it 
necessary to amplify and revise the 
text matter considerably in order to 
bring the book up-to-date. In addition, 
with a large amount of practical in- 
formation on latex compounding in- 
corporated in the text, the value of the 
book as a working tool for the latex 


technologist has been materially in- 
creased. 
In this comprehensive treatise the 


author has covered all aspects of the 
subject from plantation control to the 
manufactured product, stressing the 
technological rather than the chemical 
point of view. The chemical treatment 
is limited to the requirements of the 
latex technologist, and thus the subject 
matter has not become overburdened 
with theoretical discussion. 

The completeness of the work is in- 
dicated by the headings of its twelve 
chapters: Historical; The Source of 
Rubber Latex; Composition and Prop- 
erties of Latex; Coagulation of Latex 
and Preparation of Rubber; The Pres- 
ervation, Shipping and Concentration 
of Latex; The Compounding and Vul- 
canization of Rubber by Latex Process- 
es; Manufacture of Dipped Goods from 
Latex; Electro-Deposition of Rubber in 
Latex; Impregnation of Fibres and 
Fabrics—Latex in the Textile Industry; 
Various Applications of Rubber Latex; 
Physical Testing of Latex Rubber; and 
Artificial Dispersions of Rubber. 


“Physical Chemistry.” J. N. Bron- 
sted. Translated from the Danish by 
R. P. Bell. The Chemical Publishing 
Co. of N. Y., Inc., (exclusive agents 
in North and South America for this 


book) 148 Lafayette St., New York, 
N. Y. 1938. Cloth, 5% by 8% inches, 
394 pages. Index. Price $5. 


This excellent translation of Profes- 
sor Brénsted’s textbook, originally 
published in 1936, brings to the Eng- 
lish student the more important ad- 
vances made by the Danish in physical 
chemistry. The unique feature of this 
work is in its method of presentation, 
with special emphasis being laid on the 
thermodynamic foundation of physico- 
chemical laws. In the author's opinion 
this is the easiest way of attaining the 
desired combination of simplicity and 
rigor. In addition, the subject matter 
is also dealt with from the aspects of 
kinetic and molecular theory, this being 
partly interpolated in the thermody- 
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109-10. 

CALCULATION OF THE COMPRESSIVE 
STRENGTH oF RuBBER Hose. Gummi-Ztg., 
Apr. 8, 1938, pp. 361-62; Apr. 15, pp. 384- 
87. 

PRODUCTION OF AQUEOUS DISPERSIONS OF 
CRUDE RuppBer, RECLAIM, FACTICE, AND 
BiruMINous SwuBstANCcEs. Gummi-Ztg., 
Apr. 22, 1938, pp. 407-409; Apr. 29, pp. 


430-32. 





“DeVilbiss Spray-Painting and Fin- 
ishing System.” Catalog “ID.” The De- 
Vilbiss Co., Toledo, O. 28 pages. This 
new illustrated catalog lists specifica- 
tions of the company’s line of industrial 
finishing and spray-painting equipment. 
This includes spray-guns, feed tanks and 
equipment, special containers, air and 
fluid hose and connections, spray booths 
and exhaust systems, air compressing 
outfits, and other related necessities. 
Special guns for latex, lacquers, and 
other materials are described. Copies 
of this catalog are furnished on request. 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


MACHINERY 


United States 


20,711. (Reissue). Tread Splitter. G. 
F. Connelly, San Francisco, assignor 
to Capital National Bank, Sacramen- 
to, both in Calif. 

2,114,708. Footwear Mold. Dy <G; 
Gash, Victoria, Australia. 

2,114,758. Shrinkage Conveyer for Rub- 
ber Strips. H. L. Young, Akron, O., 
assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
Work. N.Y. 

2,115,477. Hand Shield. A. J. Bar- 


tholme, Jr., Hondo, Tex. 
2,115,752. Rubber Spreader. A. S. 
Stumpp, Fairfield, Conn., assignor 


to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

2,116,222. Rubber Thread Making Ma- 
chine. W. M. Spencer, Trenton, N. 
J., assignor, by mesne assignments, 
to Filatex Corp., New York, N. Y. 

2,116,512. Retreader. G. R. Ericson, 
Kirkwood, and J. H. Klasey, St. 
Louis, both in Mo., assignors, by 
mesne assignments to Bendix Prod- 
ucts Corp., South Bend, Ind. 

2,116,916. Device to Remove Articles 
from Forms, R. Van Hyning, as- 
signor to R. Gammeter, Akron, O. 

2,117,208. Knitting Machine. A. E. and 
F. R. Page, both of Brooklyn, assign- 
ors to Scott & Williams, Inc., New 
York, all in N. Y. 

2,117,238. Tire Rim. W. S. Brink, as- 
signor to Firestone Steel Products 
Co., both of Akron, O. 


Dominion of Canada 


373,219. Tread Slitter. Dominion Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd, Montreal, P. Q., as- 
signee of E. — Grosse Pointe 
Park, Mich., U. S. 

373,200: Molder and Willems Dun- 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, as- 
signee of H. Willshaw, Birmingham, 
both in England. 

373,337. Mat Blank Former, Baldwin 
Rubber Co., assignee of B. S. Glougie, 
both of Pontiac, Mich., U. S. A. 

373,639. Endless Belt Vulcanizer. 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, assignee of J. M. Bierer, 
Waban, both in Mass., U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


478,435. Tire Pressure Gages. W. 
Koehne. 

478,529. Looms for Weaving Elastic 
Webs. C. Clutsom. 


478,674. Mold. India Rubber, Gutta 
Percha & Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., 
and E. A. Phillips. 

478,908. Heel Mold. 
Rubber Products, Inc. 

479,015. Tube Perforating Device, Con- 
solidated Rubber Manufacturers, Ltd. 

479,092. Tire Builders. Wingfoot Corp. 


Germany 


658,725. Mill. Allgemeine Elektricitats- 
Gesellschaft, Berlin. 

659,214. Shaft Bearing. Continental 
Gummi-Werke A.G., Hannover. 


United States 


659,900. Mold. Continental Gummi- 
Werke A.G., Hannover. 

659,985. Device and Method for Mak- 
ing Hollow Rubber Goods. Interna- 
tional Latex Processes, Ltd., St. 
Peter’s Port, Channel Islands. Rep- 
resented by C. and E. Wiegand, both 
of Berlin. 

659,986. Retreader. Henry Simon, 
Ltd., Cheadle Heath, England. Rep- 
resented by H. Kleinschmidt, Berlin. 

660,061. Calender. Joseph Eck & 
Sohne G.m.b.H., Dusseldorf-Heerdt. 





PROCESS 


United States 


2,114,308. Container Closure. W. I. 
McGowan and A. J. Puschin, both 
of Cambridge, assignors to Dewey 
& Almy Chemical Co., N. Cam- 
bridge, all in Mass. 

2,114,413. Tire Chain Cross Links. M. 
D. Albrecht, Omaha, Neb. 

2,114,636. Composition. C. S. Nelson, 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
Carborundum Co., both of Niagara 
Balis, No Y. 

2,115,154. Treating Fabrics. W. H. 
Alton, New York, N. Y., and H. I. 
Jones, Wilmette, III, assignors to R. 
T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc, New York, 
Nay: 

2,115,254. Sheet Rubber Article. P. 
Van Cleef, assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to Van Cleef Bros., both of 
Chicago, IIl., a partnership consisting 
of N., F., and P. Van Cleef, 

2,115,366. Shoe. C. J. Jannings, Union, 
— to Hamilton, Brown Shce 
Co., St. Louis, both in Mo. 

“_— 543. Covering Perforated Rolls, 
Cc. °G, Thackray, Westmount, P. Q., 
Canada, assignor to United States 
Rubber Products, Inc., New York, 


2,115,560 and 2,115,561. Forming Rub- 
ber Articles. S. R. Ogilby, W. New 
Brighton, assignor to United States 
Rubber Co., New York, both in N. Y. 

2,115,705. Plasticizing Rubber. W. F. 
Busse, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co: New Morin IN V: 

2,116,083. Medical Tube. 'W. Risch, 
Rommelshausen, Germany. 

2,116,089. Deproteinization of Rubber 
=" L, Wallerstein, New York, 

2,116,848. Carbon Black. F. C. Reed, 
assignor to L. R. J. Snyder, both of 
Kansas City, Mo. 

2,117,258. Rubber. P. Schidrowitz and 
J. W. Malden, both of London, Eng- 
land, assignors to Vultex Corp. of 
America, Cambridge, Mass. 


Dominion of Canada 


373,515. Garter Tab. Dominion Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., as- 
signee of L. HH. Bardach, Hartford. 
Conn. and N. H. Curtiss, Clifton, 

2 . co-inventors, both in the 
U.S: A 
Thread. 


373,519. Elastic Dominion 


Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
assignee of B. H. Foster, Maple- 
wood, N. J., U. S. A. 

373,545. Storage Battery. N. V. Phil- 
ips’ Gloeilampenfabrieken, assignee 
of J. Zernike, both of Eindhoven, 
Holland. 

373,681. Graphite Oil, R. M. Hollings- 


head Corp., Camden, assignee of T. J. 
Bagley, Haddonfield, both in N. J., 
and V. M. Mantz, Philadelphia, Pa., 
co-inventors, all in the U. S. A. 

373,747. Fabric Processing. T. L. Shep- 
herd, Portslade, England. 

373,748. Thread, Band, Strip, and Tape. 
T. L. Shepherd, Portslade, England. 

373,749. Rubber Process. T. L. Shep- 
herd, Portsdale, England. 


United Kingdom 


477,911. Rubber. International Latex 
Processes, Ltd., E. A. Murphy, and 
G. W. Trobridge. 

477,940. Rubber. 

478,103. Molding Tires, 
Pirelli. 

478,167. Coating Webs. 

478,406. Concentrating Rubber 
persions. Metallges. A.G 

478,903. Thread. International Latex 
Processes, Ltd., and R. G. James. 

479,026. Vulcanizing. T. L. Shepherd. 


Soc. Italiana 


R. H. Wilbur. 
Dis- 


479,194. Elastic Fabric. I. and S. A. 
Hartman. 
479,265. Sponge Rubber. International 
Latex Processes, Ltd. 
Germany 


658,459. Cellular Rubber Layers. J. 
Pennel & Jh. Flipo, Roubaix, France. 
Represented by A. Schulze, Berlin. 

659,411. Combining Rubber and Fab- 
ric. International Latex Processes, 
Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Channel Is- 
lands. Represented by C. and E. Wie- 
gand, both of Berlin. 

659.987. Fabrics from Rubber Thread. 
T. L. Shepherd, London, England. 
Represented by H. Caminer, Berlin. 





CHEMICAL 


United States 


2,115,053. Rubber Hydrohalide - Sul- 
phide Compositions. H. A. Winkel- 
mann, assignor to Marbon Corp., 
both of Chicago, III. 

2,115,054. Rubber Hydrohalide - Phos- 
phate Compositions. H. A. Winkel- 
mann, assignor to Marbon Corp., 
both of Chicago, III. 

2,115,055. Rubber Hydrohalide - Lead 
Compositions. H. A. Winkelmann, 
assignor to Marbon Corp., both of 


Chicago, III. 
2,115,473. Antioxidants. W. L. Se- 
mon, Silver Lake Village, O., as- 


= to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
Yorks, N.Y. 

2,115,896. Rubber Substitutes. P. J. 
Wiezevich, now by judicial change of 
name P. j. Gaylor, Elizabeth, N. J., 
assignor to Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co., a corporation of Del. 
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2,116,065 and 2,116,066. Coating Com- 
position. J. L. Elliott, Dallas, Tex., 
assignor to International Printing 
Ink Corp., New York, N. Y. 

2,116,333. Antioxidants. I. Williams, 
Woodstown, and W. A. Douglass, 
Penns Grove, both in N. J., and A. 
M. Neal, assignors to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., both of 
Wilmington, Del. 

2,116,978. Vulcanizing Composition. L. 
Meuser, Naugatuck, Conn., assigner, 
by mesne assignments, to United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N, Y. 

2,117,120. Mercaptothiazoles. ee 4 
Smith, Tallmadge, and C. W., Gray, 
assignors to Wingfoot Corp., both of 
Akron, all in O. 


Dominion of Canada 


373,204. Chlorinated Rubber. Canadian 
Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., assignee of L. McCulloch, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., U. S. A. 

373,249. Rubberlike Polymers. Shell 
Development Co., San Francisco, as- 
signee of M. de Simo and F. B. Hil- 
mer, co-inventors, 
all in Calif., U. S. A 
373,368. ere de aay B. F. Goodrich 
Co., New York, N. Y., assignee of P. 
& "Tones, Akron, O., both in the 
CES ee 

373,369. Vulcanizable Composition. B. 
F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., 
assignee of B. St. J. Garvey, Akron, 
O., both in the U. S. A. 

373,505. Plasticizer. Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee 
of I. Williams, Woodstown, and C. 


C. Smith, Carneys Point, co-inven- 
tors, both in N. J., U. S. A. 
373,514. Reaction Preduct. Dominion 


Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., as- 


signee of W. E. Messer, Cheshire, 
Conn., U. S. A. 
373,516. Furoyl Chloride. Dominion 


Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., as- 
signee of L. Meuser, Naugatuck, 
Conn, 0. 5; A. 

373,520. Hard Rubber. 
ber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
signee of H. H. 
Ne eS a. 

555. Plasticized Rubber. Standard 

Development Co., Linden, as- 

signee of P. J. Wiezevich, whose 
“eg has been changed to P. J. Gay- 
lor, Elizabeth, both in N. J., U. S. A. 

373,566. Petroleum Hydrocarbon Stab- 
ilizer. Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, 
Del., assignee of A. M. Clifford, Stow, 
O., both in the U. S. A. 

373,568 and 373,569. Golf Ball Cover. 
Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del., 
assignee of J. A. Merrill, Akron, O., 
both in the U. S. A. 

373,570. Antioxidant. Wingfoot Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., assignee of W. D 


Dominion Rub- 
P. ©., as- 
Harkins, River Edge, 


Wolfe, Cuyahoga Falls, O., both in 
the U. S. A. 

373,571. Antioxidant. Wingfoot reek y 
Wilmington, Del., assignee of C. 
Winans, Akron, O., both in Ba 
koe 

373,663. Diluent for Rubber Solutions. 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., assignee of I. Williams, Woods- 


town, and C. C. Smith, Carneys 
Point, co-inventors, both in N. J., 
us: S. A. 


United Kingdom 


477,826. Latex Composition. W. Binns. 
477,964. Plastic Compositions. A. 
Rosenthal. 


both of Berkeley,’ 


478,100. Insulating Materials. Siemens 
& Halske A.G. 


478,102. Anti-Adhesive for Rubber 
Surfaces. Soc. Italiana Pirelli. 
478,593. Synthetic Rubber. B. J. Hab- 


good, R. Hill, L. B, Morgan, and Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

478,664. Chlorinated Rubber. N. Ben- 
nett and Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd. 
478,701. Synthetic Resins. G. W. John- 
son (I, G. Farbenindustrie A.G.). 
478,922 Accelerators. Belvedere Chem- 
ical Co., Ltd. 

479,054. Calcium Carbonate. A. H. 
Stevens (Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.). 

479,111. Laminated Composition. E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

479,170. Insulating Compositions. Elec- 
trical Research Products, Inc. 

479,264. Latex Composition for Sponge 
Rubber. > es Latex Proc- 
esses, 4 

479,350. Phenol-Aldehyde Condensa- 
tion Products, Beck, Koller & Co. 
(England), Ltd. 

479,478. Polymerized iso-Olefine Com- 


positions. Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co. : 
479,625. Chloroprene - Alkyd Resin 


Composition. British Thomson-Hous- 
ton Co., Ltd. 

479,766. Softeners. 
werke, A.G. 

Germany 

659,368. Combinations of Mixed Poly- 
merizates of Butadiene and Acryl 
Acid Nitril. Metzeler-Gummiwerke, 
A.G., Munich. 


Deutsche Hydrier- 


659,627. Adhesive Mixes from Aqueous 
Rubber Dispersions and Solvents. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
England, and Anode Rubber Co., 
Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Channel Is- 
lands. Represented by C. Wiegand, 
Berlin. 


660,046. Separating Chlorinated Rub- 
ber from Its Solutions. Deutsche 
Gold-und Silber-Scheideanstalt vor- 
mals Roessler, Frankfurt a.M. 





GENERAL 


United States 


2,114,317. Truss. E. P. Riess, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis. 

2,114,338. Glove. J. T. Dowdall, as 
signor to S. M. Straus, both of Glov- 


ersville, N. Y. 


2,114,407. Myopia Treating Apparatus. 
B. Tsumura, Tokyo, Japan. 
2,114,474. Tile Flooring Section. J. 


Labra, Long Island City, N. Y. 

2,114,517. Tension Band. G. E. Apel, 
Belmont, and J. M. Patterson, Wa- 
ban, assignors to Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, all 
in Mass. 

2,114,532. Trouser Guard. B, Hoch- 
berg, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2,114,570. Shaft Coupling. C. Renaud, 
Mont- sur-Marchienne, assignor to 
Ateliers de Constructions Electriques 
de Charleroi, Brussels, Belgium. 

2,114,686. Container. D. Roberts, New 
York, and F. W. Peel, Yonkers, both 
in N. Y., assignors to Rubatex Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

2,114,710. Mat. C. D. Holcomb, Ak- 
ron, O. 

2,114,749. Shoe. P. Y. Smiley, Kitch- 
ener, Ont., Canada, assignor to B 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
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2,114,753. Punching Implement. H. 
E, Waner, Akron, O., assignor to B. 
F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 


2,114,771. Pipe Joint and Packing Ring. 
L. A. Turner, Widnes, and E. G. 
Latham, Daveyhulme, Manchester, 


assignors to Turner & Newall, Ltd., 
Rochdale, all in England. 

2,114,794. Apparatus for Hollow Bod- 
ies from Cellulose Products. K. 
Bratring, Berlin, Germany, assignor 


to International Containers, Ltd., 
London, England. 

2,115,035. Stopper. C. V. Morgan, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2,115,075. Garter. R. Karger, High- 
land Park, IIl. 

2,115,092. Wheel. F. Weinberg, De- 
troit, Mich. 

2,115,119. Club Grip. a: ®; “Patk, 


Houston, Tex. 

2,115,146. Garment, 
or to Kops Bros., 
York, N. Y. 

2,115,151. Ornamental Rubber Materi- 
al. J. Stein, New York, N. Y. 

2,115,216. Scraper. M. E. Samuel, Mar- 
tins Ferry, O. 

2,115,235. Hose Supporter. E. H. 
Reed, assignor of one-half to R. M. 
Olds, both of Detroit, Mich. 

2,115,314. Ore Mill. W. F. J. McEr- 
lean, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

2,115,333. Arm Shield, M. Isaac, Leip- 
zig, Germany. 

2,115,334. Luggage Curtain. A. Kauf- 
mann, South Orange, N. J., assignor 


W. Kops, assign- 
Inc., both of New 


to K. Kaufmann & Co., Inc., a cor- 
poration of N. J. 
2,115,388. Safety Plug. R. J. Heitz- 


man, assignor of one-fourth to W. E. 
Ressler, both of Shamokin, Pa. 

2,115,424. Closure. G. Lesti, Cleve- 
land, O, 

2,115,427. Vibration Damper. H. E. 
Olson, St. Joseph, Mich., assignor to 
Reo Motor Car Co., a corporation 
of Mich. 

2,115,437. Bushing. O. B. Welker, 
Middletown, Conn., assignor to A. R. 
Teare, Cleveland, 

2,115,443. Bathing Suit. A. L. Flesh, 
assignor to Piqua Hosiery Co., Inc., 
both of Piqua, O. 

2,115,458. Engine Mount. H. D. Geyer, 
Dayton, O., assignor, by mesne as- 
signments to General Motors Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 

2,115,495. Bushing. H. H, Mapelsden, 
Bridgeport, Conn., assignor to Gen- 


ee Co., a corporation of 
2,115,627. Elastic Fabric. R. M. Fos- 


ter, Camden, N, J., assignor to Hast- 


ings & McIntosh Truss Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
2,115,651. Rubber Horseshoe Lift Plate. 


T. F. and J. J. Sexton, both of Balti- 


more, Md. 

2,115,672. Resilient Support. E, F 
Riesing, aSsignor to Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O 

2,115,682. Expansion Joint. E. Hutzen- 
laub, assignor to P. Lechler, both of 
Stuttgart, Germany. 

2,115,926. Ball Handle. M, C. Hatton, 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 

2,115,997. Impeller and Lining Con- 
struction. G. G. Morse, assignor to 
Morse Bros. Machinery Co., both of 
Denver, Colo. 

2,116,009. Water Bag. M. H. Brown, 
Polk, Mo. 

2,116,087. Valve Core. J. Wahl, Rose- 
dale, N. J., assignor, by mesne assign- 
a to Scovill Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, 
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2,116,090. Tire Valve. S. T. Williams, 
Bellerose, N. Y., assignor to Scovill 
Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

2,116,091. Potential Producing Cell. 
J. S. Williams, assignor to P. R. Mal- 
lory & Co.,, Inc., both of Indianapo- 


lis, Ind. 
Abrasive Wheel. <A. W. 


2,116,272. 
Mall, Chicago, IIl. 
2,116,304. Shuttlecock. G. Crespin, as- 
signor to A. Goldstein, both of New 
York, N.. Y. 

2,116,342. Twister Cap. W. B. Cooper, 
Rome, Ga., assignor to Tubize Cha- 
tillon Corp., New York, N. Y. 

2,116,360. Undergarment. J. M, Lindh, 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
Munsingwear, Inc., both of Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

2,116,367. Metal Treating Apparatus. 

E. W. Smith, Melrose, assignor to 

Submarine Signal Co., Boston, both 


in Mass. 

2,116,426. Athletic Field Guardrail. L. 
F. Cecil, Shanghai, China. 

2,116,479. Ball. M. B. Reach, Spring: 
field, Mass. 

2,116,481. Display Folder. J. W 


Sweeney, assignor to Narrow Fabric 
Co., both of W. Reading, Pa. 
2,116,560. Bedpan Cover and Cushion. 
L. A. Chambers, St. Louis, Mo. 
2,116,646. Textile Cleaner. M. M. Sil- 
verman, Hartford, Conn., assignor to 
Better Brushes, Inc., Palmer, Mass. 
2,116,675. Switch, W. H. Frank and 
J. A. Messing, both of Detrait, Mich. 
2,116,701. Elastic Fabric. A. A. Hodg- 
kins, Marblehead, assignor to Ever- 
lastik, Inc., Chelsea, both in Mass. 
2,116,822. Undergarment. S. L. Ber- 
ger, Newton Center, assignor to Bos- 
ton Knitting Mills, Inc., Newton, 
both in Mass. 
2,116,833. Spray. H. P. Jenks, New- 
ton, Mass. 
2,116,856. Casing and Tubing Head. S. 
P. Tschappat, Tulsa, Okla. 
2,116,864. Massage and Shampoo De- 
vice. A. Fehrenbach, New York, 


New. 

2,116,937. Tire Cord. W. E. Vecsey, 
assignor to General Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, 

2,116,938. Closure Cap and Package. 
W. P. White, Glencoe, assignor to 
White Cap Co., Chicago, both in Ill. 

2,116,956. Antislip Device for Foot- 
wear. W. Vorwerk, Wuppertal-Bar- 
men, Germany. 

2,116,984. Laminated Fabric. G. Sed- 
don, Brooklyn, N. 

2,117,046. Apparatus to Make Resilient 


Bushings. O. B. Welker, Middle- 
town, Conn, 
2,117,121. Ship Fender. W. R. Urqu- 


hart, Akron, and E. F. Maas, Cuya- 
hoga Falls, assignors to Wingfoot 
Corp., Akron, all in O. 

2,117,174. Tooth Brush. J. M. Jones. 
Great Neck, N. Y. 

2,117,183. Shoe. H. G. Lumbard, Au- 
burn, Me. 

2,117,264. Resilient Support. CoE: 
Workman, assignor to Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 


Dominion of Canada 


373,221. Garment. Earnshaw Knitting 
Co., Newton, assignee of J. H. Le- 
Coney, Bedford, both in Mass., 
U5. 3k 


373,226. Inking Roll Sectioning Appa- 
ratus. Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, assignee of H. E. Lambert, 
Berwyn, both in III. 


373,275 Combination Overalls. Re 
Cherner, Hamilton, Ont. 

373,301 and 373,302. Surgical Pump or 
Syringe. H. H. Schulz, London, 
England. 

373,370. Cot Fastener. Henney Motor 
Co., assignee of G, L. Runkle, both 
of Freeport, Ill, U. S. A. 

373,381. Continuous Track Tractor. 
Marmon-Herrington Co., Inc., as- 
signee of A. W. Herrington, both 
of Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 

373,422. Slip Cover. W. L. Fry, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich., U. S. A. 

373,431 and 373,432. Infant’s Bathing 
Device. B. H, Kennedy, Pittsford, 
ING OY. Ws Si Ae 

373,433 and 373,436. Vehicle Suspen- 
sion. J. Kolbe, Hannover, Germany. 

373,450. Torsional Shock Absorber. 
G. E. Stanley, Coventry, England. 

373,459. Cap and Package. Anchor 
Cap & Closure Corp., Long Island 
City, N. Y., assignee of H. H. Jones, 
Cleveland, O., both in the U, S. A. 

3/3507. Shoe Elastic Material. Do- 
minion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., assignee of E. F. Roberts, Rye, 
N.- Y¥., U.S.A 

373,518. Footwear. 
Co., Ltd., assignee of A. G. 
Kinnon, both of Montreal, P. Q. 


Dominion Rubber 
Mc- 


373,521. Boot. Dominion Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Montreal. P. Q., assignee of 
W. rr Gruner, Naugatuck, Conn., 
UU: 


373,540. Laminated Fiber - Rubber 
Sheet Material. Latex Fiber Indus- 
tries, Inc., assignee of A. F. Owen, 
both of Beaver Falls, N. Y., U. S. A. 

373,567. Wheel or Rim. Wingfoot 
Corp., Wilmington, Del., assignee of 
A. W. co Kent, O., both in 
the U. S. 

373,614. Girdle. oo G. Moore, St. Paul, 
Minn., 

373,675. ay Device. 
Products Co.,. Inc., 
of W. P. Brennan, 
F. Dwyer, Jr. 
Mass., U.S. 


Fabreeka 
Boston, assignee 
Newton, and T. 
Cambridge, all in 


373,689. pe Rd Material. Kendall 
Co., Boston, Mass., assignee of M. 
iE ‘Kemp, Oak Park, Ill., both in the 


U.S. Ay 

373,704. Mortician’s Table. Under- 
takers Supply Co., assignee of E. 
Ocasek, both of Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


373,714. Surface Cleaning Device. W. 
J. Wesseler, E. Cleveland, O., as- 
signee of L. O. Balinger, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich., both in the U. S. A. 

373,751. Garment. H. A. Smith, Fair- 
field, Conn., U. S. A. 

373,756. Wringer. R. Thomas, Neun- 
kirchen, Siegen, Germany. 


United Kingdom 


476,459. Portable-Track Wheels, C. A. 
Henneuse. 
476,693. Jacking Apparatus. G. Bow- 


man, C. Burgess, and S. Smith & 
Sons, Ltd. (Motor Accessories), 

476,859. Vacuum Cleaners. P. Pfeiffer, 
L. Hahn, and E. Faber (trading as 
Mauz & Pfeiffer). 

bb ery Table Game Apparatus. O. 

ind. 

477,070. Lubricating Pumps. A. H. 

Stevens (Cities Service Oil Co.). 


477,135. Fastenings. Auster, Ltd., S. 
A. Carty, and W. W. Small. 
477,190. Concrete Piles. Handelmaat- 


schappij J. De Wit & N. V. Zonen, 
and J. De Wit 


477,243. Wheels. H. Hurlimann. 
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477,452. Vacuum Cleaner Nozzles. 
Electrolux, Ltd. 

477,469. Balls. <A. J. Ransford (H. 
Goldsmith), 

477,492. Spring Surfaces. J. C. Mac- 
neill. 

477,510. Fluid Pressure Brakes. Elec- 
tronmetal Ges. 

477,523. Elastic Fabrics. T. L. Shep- 


herd. 
477,550. Fluid Pressure Brakes. In- 


dia Rubber, Gutta Percha & Tele- 
graph Works Co., Ltd. and F. J. 
Tarris. 

477,645. Hinges. Monroe Auto Equip- 
ment Co. 

477,674. Shock Absorbers. Etablisse- 


ments C. Faure-Roux. 

477,736. Sound Reproducing Devices. 
a Coker and King & Jarrett, 
Ltd. 

477,737. Bath Mats. A. L. Trigg. 

477,769. Toy Boats. J. F. Lobb. 

477,784. Yarn Winder. R. Holt. 

477,785. Golf Clubs. J. H. Turner. 

477,821. Darts. O. Underhill. 

477,825. Projection Screens. M. Len- 
nard. 

477,865. Tires. C. M. Collins and W. 


M. Henderson. 
477,879. Coupling for Cable Sheathing, 
Siemens-Schuckertwerke A.G 
477,941. Windscreens. Bornemann-Ver- 
waltung Ges. 


477,951. Resilient Supports. M. Hou- 
daille and C. Lecler. 
477,966. Coated Fabrics. Naamlooze 


Vennootschap Hollandiafabrieken 
Kattenburg & Co. 


477,968. Netted Fabrics. J. I. De. 


Gennes, (née Leduc). 
477,985. Printing Machines. J, Wolf. 
478,008. Cricket Bat Handles. E. J. 
H. Brooks. 
478,009. Windscreens. G. Beaton & 
Son, Ltd., and F. C. Young. 
478,029. Duplicating Machines. A. F. 
Burgess (Ditto, Inc.). 
478,030. Cartridge Wads. H. Foch. 
478,064. Bottle Closures. FE. Moster. 


478,101. Hinges. Getefo Ges. Fur Tech- 
nischen Fortschritt. 

478,117. Stays. Auster, Ltd, S. A. 
Carty, and W. W. Small. 

478,135. Roofs. T. Greis. 


478,136. Stuffing Box Substitutes. CC. 
Freudenberg Ges. 

478,144. Valves. Scovill Mfg. Co. and 
W. J. Winter. 

478,154. Ship Fenders. E.'H. Stephens. 

478,158. Self- Leveling Arrangements. 
Nederlandsche Maatschappij Sogelis 


N. V. 

478,177. Electrolytic Condensers. Brit- 
ish Electrolytic Condenser Co., Ltd., 
D. J. P. Phillips, and G. C, Gaut. 

478,180. Grinding Rings. H. Randall. 

478,201. Rollers. L. Thiry. 

478,274. Batteries. S. G. S. Dicker 
(Naamlooze Vennootschap Philips’ 
Gloeilampenfabrieken). 

478,294. Reservoir Pads. 
son. 


A. A. John- 


478,312. Gramophone Turntables. A. 
Schumann. 
478.321. Pistons. G. Carpenter and 


Electric Hose & Rubber Co., Ltd. 
478.334. Glass Threads. Comtoir Des 
Textiles Artificiels, R. Salomon, and 


. L. M. Rouy. 

478,347. Valves. Cherry-Burrell, Ltd., 
and F Rodgers. 

478,374. Undergarments. R. L. Klin. 

478,385. Conveyers. Barnett & Fos- 
ter, Ltd., and C. W. Raymond. 


= Knitted Fabrics. Everlastic 
Ltd. 
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478,459. Trusses. A. C. Herzberg. 
478,461. Hair Curler. E. Volkel. 
478,466. Billiard Tables, J. R. Tucker. 
478,479. Tennis Racket Balancer. L. 


R. Gleadall. 
478,497. Trousers. A. Polikoff and 


Polikoff, Ltd. 

478,503. Guns. Dunlop Rubber Coa, 
Ltd., J. Wright, and H. Trevaskis. 

478,528. Bottle Closure Caps. R. W. 
Webster. 

478,564. Cans, Crown Cork & Seal 
Co., Inc. 

478,631. Hose Pipes. 
son-Houston Co., Ltd. 

478,671. Air-Raid eal J. T. Muir- 
head, 

478,676. Universal Joints. Silentbloc, 
Ltd. (L. Thiry). 

478,677. Device for Delustering Tex- 
tiles. 3ritish Schuster Bates Ma- 
chine Co., Ltd. (F. Schuster). 

478,686. Apparatus for Treating Tex- 
tiles. British Schuster Bates Ma- 
chine Co., Ltd. (F. Schuster). 

478,689. Sand Blast. Sachsische Glas- 
fabrik A. Walther & Sohne A.G. 

478,690. Shoe Cover, Albeko Schuh- 
maschinen-Ges. 

478,710. Photographic Shutters. O. J. 
R. Brookman. 

478,718. Bottle Closures. C. J. Parker. 

478,721. Agitating Machines, A. Schrey. 

478,723. Wheel Chain Gearing. R. 
Janesch. 

478,736. Spring Surfaces. N. Sluyter. 

478,751. Bottle Closure Caps, R. W. 
Webster. 

478,752. Resilient Mountings. Getefo 
Ges. Fur Technischen Fortschritt. 
478,763. Anti-Skid Devices. J, Lewis. 

478,781. Hair Combs, G. Ellis. 

478,788. Fountain Pens. W. K. A. 
Frey. 

478,790. Overalls. J. W. Robinson and 
F, H. Dollin. 

478,823. Elastic Pile Fabrics. L. Rigg. 

478,866. Endless Vehicle Tracks. Za- 
vody Tatra Akciova Spolecnost Pro 
Stavbu Automobilu A Zeleznicnich 
Vozu. 

478,868. Motor Vehicles. P. C. A. M. 
D’Aubarede. 

478,909. Aero Engine Mountings. Ge- 
tefo Ges. Fur Technischen Fort- 
schritt. 

478,923. Surgical Syringes. G. Moos. 

478,946. Conveyers. G. H. Schiefer- 
stein. 

478,958. Throat Guards. E. Baron, and 
B. Lubner. 

478,982. Pumps. Graham-Paige Motors 
Corp. 

479,059. Container Lids. H. L. Car- 
penter. 

479,065. Plywood Casks. I, G. Farben- 
industrie A.G. 

479,078. Buoys. 
S. N. Barker. 

479,090. Apparatus to Dry Grain. G. 
W. Riley, and G. Scott & Son (Lon- 
don). 

479,102. Shoe Uppers. Bata Akciova 
Spolecnost. 

479,119. Undergarments. Cooper’s, Inc. 

479,129. Hot Water Bottles. D. Sara- 
son. 

479,132. Artificial Feet and Ankle 
Joints. H. Yearsley and G. S. Kloet. 

479,144. Wheel Arrangement. O. D. 
North, P. G. Hugh, and Scammell 
Lorries, Ltd. 

479,205. Venting Barrels. A. J. Wake- 


British Thom- 


H. Scott-Paine and 


lin 

479,244. Respiratory Masks. A. J. J. 
Poelman, M. A, Germain, and Etab- 
lissements R. Schneider. 





479,331 and 479,332. gs Coated 
Seeds, Bulbs, Etc. G. E. Heyl. 

479,367. Fragile Article Holders. W. 
Fitzhugh, and H, Baker. 

479,377. Universal Joints. M. F. A. 
Julien. 

479,418. Cow Milkers. L. H. P. Bland. 

479,442. Golf Bags. J. McGinn. 

479,403. Buoyant Wearing Apparel. 
W. Milne. 

479,480. Sole Laying Machines. Brit- 
ish United Shoe Machinery Co., Ltd. 
(United Shoe Machinery Corp.). 

479,497. Torpedo Discharging Gear. 
Vickers- Armstrongs, Ltd, E. C. 
Pearson, and J, W. Swindale. 

479,525. Darts. O. Underhill. 

479,872. Centrifugal Separators. M. 
Vogel-Jorgensen. 

Germany 
659,163. Belt. E. Stegling, Hannover. 


660,151. Bandage. Lohmann Komm. 
Ges., Fahr a. Rhein. 





TRADE MARKS 
United States 


355,698. Dual Grip. Tires. General 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 

355,720. Plylock. Belts and joints. B. 
F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

355,755. Macy’s. Golf balls. R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

355,770. Densheath. Wire and cable. 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

355,771. Vitrotex. Wire and cable. 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New 
York, N. Y 

355,772. Vitronamel. Wire and cable. 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co, New 
York, N : 

355,798. Launderite. Dress shields. I. 
B. Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, 
N.Y. 

355,942. Lasticflor. Corsets, brassieres, 
stockings, etc., for surgical and or- 
thopedic purposes. J. Roempler A.G., 
Zeulenroda, Germany. 

355,945. Representation of a label con- 
taining the letters: “EC.” Belts and 
belting. Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O. 

355,973. Representation of a diamond 
containing the word: “Pac-Oil.” 
Packing. United States Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inc., New York, N. 

356, 084. Representation of a man hold- 
ing one foot up showing the sole and 
the words: “Ends of the Cord Thread 
Produces the Wear and Non-Skid. 
Gro Cord. Gro Cord.” Soles and heels. 
Lima Cord Soles & Heel Co., Lima, O. 

356,086. Representation of a circle con- 
taining vertical lines. Heels and 
soles, Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen 
Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

356,111. Macy’s. Narrow elastic tape, 
dress shields, etc. R. H. Macy & Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

356,128. Cem Beads. Carbon black. 
eo & Smith Co., New York, 


356,135. Obligaine. Corsets, brassieres, 
etc. Etablissements Boudios, Ro- 
milly-sur-Seine, France. 

356,140. Aristocrat. Heels and soles. 
O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y, 

356,165. Representation of a double 
circle containing the letters: “A-S.” 
Tires and inner tubes. Fisk Rubber 
Corp., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

356,195. Rain’parel. Raincoats. Mans- 


India Rubber World 


brooke Rainwear Corp., New York, 
ry 


356,219. Darex. Balloons. Dewey & 
Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

356,224. Label containing representa- 
tion of an automobile and the words: 
“At the Sign of the Red Automobile.” 
Automobile seat covers. B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. 

356,225. “Plexicon.” Bands and ropes, 
Perfect Tape Coupler Co., Ltd., Brad- 
ford, England. 

356, 241. Seal Master, Valve balls. 
Keystone Brass & Rubber Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

356,245. Representation of a label con- 
taining a coat of arms and the words: 
“Tellshire P Rainwear and 
sportswear. Plottel Bros, New York. 

356,271. Colonial, Combs. Glemby 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

356,275. Representation of Pan and the 
word: “Pan.” Prophylactic goods. 
W. H. Reed & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

356,339. Representation of two dia- 
monds and a wreath with the letter: 
“G” between them. Polishing gauze 
and cloths, spot remover, automobile 
top dressing, etc. B. F, Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

356,341. Representation of two dia- 
monds and a wreath with the letter: 
“G” between them. Rubber cement, 
auto top seal, and tire dough. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

356,341. Representation of two dia- 
monds and a wreath with the letter: 
“G” between them. Acid seal paint, 
touch-up enamel, automobile and 
furniture polish, etc. B. F. Goodrich 
Co., New York, N. 

356,342. Representation of two dia- 
monds and a wreath with the letter: 
“G” between them. Rubber bands 
and erasers. B, F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

356,343. Representation of two dia- 
monds and a wreath with the letter: 
“G” between them. Rubber lined 
tanks, containers, etc. B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y. 

356,344. Representation of two dia- 
monds and a wreath with the letter: 
“G” between them. Paper machine 
rolls, wringer rolls, and other rubber 
surfaced rolls, etc. B. F. Goodrich 
Co., New York, N. Y 

356,345. Representation of two dia- 
monds and a wreath with the letter: 
“G” between them. Druggists’ sun- 
dries. B. F, Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

356,438. Cell-tite. Structural material 
for vibration absorption and heat and 
sound insulation, etc. Sponge Rub- 
ber Products Co., Derby, Conn. 

356,440. Hi-Way Patrol. Bicycles. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 

356,517. It’s the Tops by Bonzette, 
Inc. Corsets, girdles, etc. Bonzette 
Foundations, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

356,531. Representation of two dia- 
monds and a wreath with the letter: 
“G” between them. Fan belts, hose, 
cord air pressure bags for repairing 
pneumatic casings, etc. B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y. 

356,532. Truflex. Tire repair patches. 
Tru-Flex Rubber Products Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

356,535. Representation of a ball con- 
taining the words: “Official Softball 
Joint Rules Committee.” Softballs. 
Joint Rules Committee on Softball, 
Elizabeth, N. J 
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Commodity Exchange TasuLatep WEEK-Enp CLosinG PRICES in actual exports under permissibles 
THE Commodity Exchange table F = . — rg _ “a from Netherland India. 
, “ ome In view of increasing world stocks 
olished Here. Shows prices Of rep- Apr. .... 12/88 ccc) suse ceases cesee Saad b Rare ane itis 3 
a tive future penance on the New May .... ..... 11.25 11.80 11.83 11.15 *.... and with no indications for a marked 
York cies A : th . a = ¢ sess £1.29 11.82 yd 11.18 11.29 increase in consumption in the near fu-~ 
ork marke uring e past two July 13.10 11.34 11.85 11.91 11.21 11.31 AN ME 
potennter a , Sept. 1... 13.25 11.48 12.04 12.04 11.38 11.45 ture, the I. R. R. C,, meeting in London 
: , Dec. .... 13.45 11.67 12.20 12.23 11.52 11.63 on May 31, reduced the export quota 
After closing at 11.34¢ per pound on Mar. : 11.83 12.35 12.39 11.66 11.78 from 60 to 45% of basic production for 
April 30, July futures advanced during Apr. «++. + Ome Mang oe ays a etapa : 
he first half of May to close at 11.87¢ Volume the third quarter of 1938. This action 
t ape fe per week is hoped to bring exports in balance 
per pound on May 14. This rise was in- (tons)... 16,850 24,300 12,460 11,470 9,100 9,780 _: , é h 4; h 
fluenced chiefly by firmer cables from With consumption, thes curtailing the 
London and strength of the local secur- “ 1937 1938 increase in world stocks. 
ities exchange. Upon the release of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
low ion figures for April and 26 ae RUBBER WOF “a 
ower consumption hgu r Ap h<t- +4 | — Average Daily Closing Prices—++ + + 
with strike news from Akron, July fu- 26-4 New York Outside Market 
tures receded to close at 11.18¢ per 2 at Tt ‘d , ; ; ; 
pound on May 21. The closing price §$ 99 r se ne wolge organ “ey ee quiet during 
: S j y - 
on May 31, the day the International 5 49 ee Pere “s pen ey vende 
Rubber Regulation Committee met to 9), oN terest and shipment offerings from the 
decide on third-quarter export quotas, § Far East generally too high in price 
was 11.48¢ per pound, During the’past ° 16 for consideration. Census figures from 
four weeks the maximum variation in 14 N Singapore, according to a Reuter’s dis- 
prices for delivery during the next year 2 patch, show a decrease in stocks in the 
was 0.61¢ per pound, which compares 10 crt nae ale hands of Eastern dealers during April 
the maximum JFMAMJJASONDJFMAMJJASOND and a decline in production. After 


with 0.78¢ per pound, 
spread for April. Trading during the 
month was generally light, 

Crude rubber consumption in the 
United States during April was 8.2% 
below the March figure and 46% below 
consumption for April, 1937. Imports 
of crude rubber during April continued 
above consumption, with the result that 
stocks on hand in this country increased 
for the ninth consecutive month. On 
the following page are reported United 


‘New York Outside Market—Spot 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


States statistics on imports, consump- 
tion, stocks, and crude rubber afloat. 
For the first quarter of 1938 all coun- 
tries participating in the Restriction 
Scheme have undershipped their quotas 
by a total of 17,114 tons, 16,349 tons of 
which are accounted for by a deficiency 


closing at 1l¥s¢ per pound on April 30, 
the price of No. 1 ribbed smoked sheets 
moved upward to close at 127s¢ on May 
12. Following this the trend was down- 
ward, the spot price reaching 11%¢ 
per pound on May 23. On May 31 the 
closing price was 11'%4¢ per pound. 

The week-end closing prices on No. 
1 ribbed smoked sheets follows: May 7, 
148¢; May 14, 1114%¢; May 21, 11%¢; 
May 28, 11y¥s¢. 








New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices—Plantation +--eppiaapmaininpaanans ee Pound 








_—-- April, 1938-—————._ ——_—___-_—__— May, 1938—————_———- - ey 

25. 26 27. 28 29 ie ie ge ge ee ga ele sages ito J9" 13> 44 160 37 Is" 49 oe 

No.1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 1214 1134 11}2 1144 1136 11¥, 11% 11% 11% 11% 114% 1148 113% 12 12 1274, 12 11}3 113% 1143 117g 1142 1l¥y 11% 
No.2 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 1174 1134 ie 117; 11 1038 10% 11% 11% 11 11ye 11 11y—e 1144 1156 1144 1156 1]¥%q 11¥5 117% 11% 11% 11 103%4 
No.3 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 1134 1076 1048 104% 1034 10y% 1034 1056 105¢ 10% Ilyfy 1lye 104% 1ly¥e 11% 11¥_ 11% 103% 1048 104% 11 105g 10% 10% 
No.4 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 117% 1034 1048 105g 1036 1035 10% 10% 10% 1034 104% 104% 1034 11 11 Ily¥y 11 1034 105@ 1034 104% 10% 10¥, 10% 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe... 1314 1234 1234 12% 12% 122, 12% 12% 12% 123% 12% 127% 1248 13¥_ 13 yy 13% 13¥¢ 1248 1248 1243 13 1256 12% 12% 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe.. 14 131% 13% 13% 125% 12y_ 123% 1256 125g 12% 127% 127% 1248 13 yy 13% 13¥% 13% 13¥% 13¥_ 13% 13%, 13° 12% 12H 
No. 1 Brown Crepe....--- 1144 11. 11s 103% 1054 1035 10%4 1034 1034 1056 113% 11¥_ 11 11% 11% 1lyx 111%4 11 10% 11 11y_ 1054 107% 10% 
No. 2 Brown Crepe......- 113g 107% 103§ 104% 1034 10¥— 1036 1056 1056 10% 11d_ 11xe 10% 11% 11ee 11% 1ly¥e 10% 1034 107% 104% 1014 104, 10% 
No. 2Amber..cccccccees 11% 11 lls 104% 1054 108 10% 103% 103% 105% 117 1175 11 11% 11% 11 11% 11 10% 11 1l?s 105@ 10% 10% 
No. 3 Amber......-+ coos 1136 107% 1048 104% 1034 10x_ 1036 1056 1056 10% 11fy 1lyy 107% 11% 11% 11% 11y_ 10% 1034 107% 1048 10% 104% 10% 
No.4 Amber.......-++-+ 11 10% 10% 103g 10% 948 948 10¥5 10i%5 10;% 10% 10f— 107%_ 1043 1054 1034 1056 10x— 10¥% 10y— 104 10% 94% 93 
Rolled Brown.......-+++ 914 914 Of; OF 87% 8tk 8% 9 9 9 Of If 99% 95% 956 94 956 Die OF Oe Of OF; 87% 8H 





New York Outside Market (Continued) U. S. Footwear Imports for Consumption 


For March, 1938, by Countries! 






-—May - 

oo. 4 95 36 oF. 29* Rubber Shoes Rubber-soled Rubber Heels 
No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet.............. 11% llfe 11% 11% 11yye .... Rubber Boots and Overshoes Footwear and Soles 
No. 2 Ribbed Smoked Sheet.............. 1034 1048 107% 1034 1038 - a. gee ia 2 aS code oe 0 ee : 
No. 3 Ribbed Smoked Sheet......-.-++++- eee ees ee | UU Prs, Prs. $ 
oe 4 —. Sheet.. seesceee 10% 10¥e 10x_ 10r_ 10% .... —. aoe ace ass 146 3,026 16 18 4 
o. 1 in Be Sv sb nbcsccccsvenes 12% 12% 1 1275 1275 1ul VY sevece cee . 50 52 nied aes ee 
No. 1 Thick Latex as...:...... 1266 1268 124k 1280 12H United Kingdom .. -: 290 204 0 © 149 
No. 1 Brown Crepe..... 1014 107; 1034 1014 10y% .... * eerie 7 ae Oe ase ‘ + eee a6 
No. 2 Brown Crepe.. 101% 105 1034 10% 107, .... Hees “a a = 160 
No. 2 Amber.. 1014 104% 1036 10% 10% .... z ) ae : “is ye adi 5 29 
Nr MN So a Sonne seins 10% 104% 1034 10% < ida edaies: ~~ Rea 120 244 3,462 291 40,139 11,802 
lee be eines incre te 934 948 948 914 97 : oe — - ae eee epee 
BOA SMEINIONE 1 Grccareiale wiemieisioc ees cw Swe es Sit 834 818 8th 874 _ Total seeeees 122 252 4,187 693 44,195 12,756 24 9 
oe 1Monthly statement No. 3,703, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of 


*Holiday. Domestic & Foreign Commerce. 
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New York Quotations 


New York outside market rubber 
quotations in cents per pound 
May 27, Apr. 27, 
1937 1938 1938 
Plantations 
Rubber latex.. 
Paras 
Upriver 
Upriver 4 ; 
Upriver coarse .. 141 8 8 
Upriver coarse ... *21 *13 
Islands fine yt 1 
Islands fine ..... 2¢ “14 
Acre, Bolivian ‘ 1 
Acre, Bolivian fine *-/ 
Beni, Bolivian fine -- 12 
Madeira fine ..... 21 11 
Caucho 


Upper ball....... 14 
Upper ball...... ia! 3 | 3 
Lower ball....... 14 714 8 
Pontianak 

Pressed block..... 10'2/3 


Guayule 


Duro, washed and = 
ried ..ccccess 161; 1134 10% 


gal. 75/7¢ 46/47 44/45 


Africans 
Rio Nufiez 17 1334 
Black Kassai : 17 1334 13'4 
Prime Niger flake. 28 23 

Gutta Percha 


Gutta Siak ...... 10% 13 13 
Gutta Soh....... 1634 17 1634 


Red Macassar .... 1.1 1 1.25  1.00/1.25 


Balata 
Block, Ciudad 
Bolivat .ccccccs 32 3 
Manaos bloc} ; 27 27 
Surinam sheets .. 38 3 
Amber 


*Washed and dried crepe. Shipments from 


Brazil. 





RUBBER SCRAP 
Wits 


rubber continuing to 
the market remained 

With the exception 
grades, all quotations 


scrap 
move slowly, 

quiet during May. 

of boot and shoe 


reduced from last month's levels 


are 
CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Carload Lots Delivered Eastern Mills) 
May 25, 1938 
Prices 
Boots and Shoes 
Boots and shoes, $0.01 /$0.01% 


black... dt 
Ib. 








eee er 0034 00% 
Untrimmed arctics ....... lb. .0034/ .007% 
Inner Tubes 
i 2: SE cbse cnaee b Ost 09 
No. 2, enrol it 03 033¢ 
Red pie Serene eee 03% 0 
Mixed tubs ‘ oe 0234 .03 
Tires ( oreo Dis trict) 
Pneumatic Standard 
uto tires with 
ea nl ) 10.7 
ee eer eee res ton 14.00 /14.50 
Auto tire BTCASS... cee ton 15.00 /16.00 
Black au eelings.....tonm 15.00 /16.00 
Solid 
Clean mixed truck...... ton 23.04 24.00 
Light gravity ton 30,04 32.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap........ ton 17.00 /18.00 
Hose, air brake ..-.ton 16.00 /17.00 
Garden, rubber covered.ton 11.00 12.00 
Steam and water, soft..ton 10.00 /10.50 
No. 1 red.........- lb .02%4/ .02% 
4 5 jee Ib .0134 01% 
White druggists’ sundries. ./b. .03 1% 03! 
Mechanical ........ 1b. 01% 01% 


Hard Rubber 
No. 1 


rubber.. : lb 10% 11'4 


hard 


May 26, 


IMPORTS. 


CONSUMPTION. 





India Rubber World 


AND STOCKS 


United States and World Statistics of Rubber 
Imports, Exports, Consumption, and Stocks 





U. S. Stocks 
Mfgrs. 
U.S. Importers, U.S. 
v. S. Con- Dealers, Stocks 
Twelve Imports* sumption]  Etc.t Afloatt 
Months Tons ons Tons Tons 
4 490,858 575,000 223,000 56,567 
al qcsnes 584,851 543,600 262,204 63,099 
1937 
January 50,879 204,436 55,096 
February 51,95¢ 195,692 53,538 
March 54,129 192,980 56,994 
ROE sowes 51,859 176,289 72,530 
SN? wbanes 51,795 175,27 58,542 
eee 5 esos 51,866 172,056 57,215 
[eee 43,703 167,094 75,779 
August 41,50¢ 174,195 80,439 
September.. 43,945 186,193 83,288 
October 38,754 200,025 80.653 
November. . 34,025 222,707 81,302 
December... 29,195 262, 204 63,099 
1938 
January ... 42,135 29,429 274,581 57,356 
February... 43,930 23,868 294,338 47,459 
March 35,967 30,487 299,172 41,882 
VS 30,807 27,984 301,436 39,071 





* Including liquid latex. 
the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
Para, Manaos_ regulated areas, and afloat. 


The figure will be included in yearly total. 


RUDE rubber’ consumption by 
United States manufacturers during 
April is estimated at 27,984 long tons, 
against 30,487 long tons during March, 
8.2% under March and 46% under the 
51,859 (revised) long tons consumed in 


April, 1937, according to R. M. sta- 
tistics. 
Gross imports of crude rubber for 


April are reported at 30, 807 long tons, 


14.3% under the March figure of 35,967 
long tons and 14.1% under the 35,850 
long tons imported in April, 1937. 


Total domestic stocks of crude rub- 
ber on hand April 30 are estimated at 
301,436 long tons, compared with March 
31 stocks of 299,172 (revised) long tons 





and 176,289 (revised) long tons on 
hand April 30, 1937. 

Crude rubber afloat to United 
States ports as of April 30 is set at 
39,071 long tons, against 41,882 long 
tons afloat on March 31 and 72,530 long 
tons afloat on April 30, 1937. 

London and Liverpool Stocks 

Tons 
Week phe 
Ende London Loverpool 
Se Pec skckvacwasees 54,081 28,384 
ee . Der ee ree 55,115 28,187 
BN cb cccestacedee 56,075 28,678 
SN id oth baie Botte 57,303 29,220 





United States Latex Imports 


Year Lbs. Solids Value 

[FaG  siaunn seb su eeaces es 44,469,504 $6,659,899 
EE cepa ar eeekeeees 51,934,040 10,213,670 
Tar 3.135.524 494,242 
Fet a eae 3,772,897 560,883 
BONE» ch tu cab eek sane e ke 2,192,459 327,844 
PDS IR PEN ee 1,991,943 295.690 
_ Dat eather and Rubber Division, United 
poe Department of Commerce, Washington, 


+Stocks on hand the last of the /-—w" or 
§ Stocks at U. 





Singapore 
U. K.— and Penang World World 

Public Dealers Pro- Con- 
Warehouses, and duction sumption 

London, Port (Net Esti- World 
Liverpooltt — “ot mated} Stockst$3 

Tons Tons Tons 

78,462 Pee Bis 1,044,195 538,028 

57,785 44,792 1,135,029 1,093,263 633,439 

71,062 36,365 

63,760 42,132 

52,077 42,485 

48,748 38,812 

46,628 34,234 

43,427 45,085 

42,175 44,759 

45,211 47,873 

49,807 49,438 

51,932 41,948 

54,857 38,778 

57,785 44,792 103,722 71, 613 633,439 

62,108 48,494 80,282 69,198 628,827 

71,516 46,241 80,699 62,303 a648,259 

76,617 50,797 81,827 74,558 sone 

ear. Statistical Bulletin of 


K., Singapore and Penang, 
"Corrected to 100% ps estimate of reported coverage. 
**Not including additional absorption from U.K. manufacturers’ stocks for any month during 1937. 


ajJapan stocks not included. 





British Malaya 


An official cable from Singapore to the Ma- 
layan Information Agency, Malaya House, 57 
Trafalgar Sq., London, W.C.2, England, gives 
the following figures for April, 1938: 


Rubber Exports: Ocean Shipments from Singa- 








pore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 
Latex, 
Concentrated 
Latex, Re- 
Sheet vertex, and 
and Crepe Other Forms 
Rubber of Latex 
To Tons Tons 
United Kingdom ...... 10,959 459 
United States cecose 168,342 408 
Continent of Europe 17,202 397 
British possessions .... 3,770 71 
TROND conchanaesticucs. UBS 29 
Other countries ....... 332 13 
MOUND So sceecessencs. 523492 is%e2 


Rubber Imports: Actual, by Land and Sea 








Wet 
Rubber 
Dry Dry 
Rubber Weight) 
From ons Tons 

as eee ees " 3,379 166 
ee en ee ee ere 1,087 25 
Java and other Dutch Tsiands 203 1 
ee 1,823 1 
REC. TROTEIED 50sec cess se< 352 2 
DN Scuaccwsssssewss ace os 413 2 
Dn iercuniccboensss eee 1,229 198 
French "Indo- Whine) Gancieec. 86 81 
Other countries ..... bissace 7 3 
ES Sc chsh a peasbeateees -» 8,649 509 
“Goodrich Chexall Accessory Blue 
Book.” The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
O. 400 pages. This is a merchandising 
and reference manual for automobile 
tires, batteries, and accessories. It con- 
tains a complete listing of authentic 


accessory specifications and dimensions. 
Complete inspection, installation, and 
merchandising instructions for each 
product are also included. 
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CTIVITY in the compounding ma- 

terials markets during the past 
month in general showed no improve- 
ment over that of April. It is expected 
that a definite upward change must 
await renewed activity in the tire indus- 
try. Prices in general remain steady 
and unchanged, 

Carson Brack. The 
standard grade blacks remain at their 
previously established low levels. In 
the rubber trade black consumption, in 
line with crude rubber consumption 
figures, is approximately 50% of last 
year’s figure. Total consumption of 
carbon black in all industries has been 
below production figures during the 
past few weeks. 

Facrice oR Rupper Susstirute. The 
demand for rubber substitute continues 
somewhat improved over the first quar- 
ter, with prices generally unchanged. 


quotations on 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


LitHarce. The demand for litharge was 
light during the past month and con- 
siderably below that of last Spring 
The car lot and l.c.l. prices 
duced %¢ per pound. 

LirHopone. Buyers have continued to 
limit their orders to immediate require- 
ments which have been small. 
hold in an unchanged position. 


wete fFre- 


Prices 


RupperR CHEMICALS. The volume of 
business during May was somewhat 
higher than that of the preceding 
month. Each month of this year has 


shown an improvement in sales over 
the previous month, and it is hoped 
that this represents a real trend which 
will continue. There have been no 
price changes of any consequence. 

RuBBER SOLVENTS. The tire industry’s 
demands have continued small. Prices 
for both light and heavy grades remain 
steady and unchanged. 
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STEARIC Acip, Although the price of 
basic material declined, this drop found 
no reflection in quotations on stearic 
acid; selling schedules were maintained 
at former levels. Although there has 
been a fair demand from makers of 
soaps and candles, business has been 
generally slow. According to official 
statistics, production of stearic acid 
during the first quarter of 1937 was 
5,845,964 pounds; consumption, 2,510,- 
996 pounds; factory and warehouse 
stocks at the close of March, 3,856,839 
pounds. 

TITANIUM PicMENTs. Demand during 
the past month was only moderate and 


approximately the same as in April. 
Prices are steady and unchanged. 
Zinc OxipeE. With little buying inter- 


est from the rubber industry, the de- 
mand for zinc oxides during May was 
light. Prices remain unchanged. 





New York Quotations 
May 24, 1938 


Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 








Abrasives 
Pumicestone, powdered ..../b. $0. _ /$0.035 
Rottenstone, domestic ..... ib / .035 
HUCE, FO kK csectncaiene sce ton 38°00 
Accelerators. Inorganic 
Lime, hydrated, l.c.l., New 
i rere ton 20.00 
Litharge (commercial) weeed®, 069 f <0725 
Accelerators, Organic 
Ari « 26 
A-5-10 35 / .40 
aerials s a'sis acoleeaiecs ae. ff «55 
A-10 wo f 40 
PREAE ON Aisle cin hamisrie eins 302 f 365 
DS) ES Seer eee spare see. 7 ~s05 
ERE Sib eeeiseescesecaeesces 70 / .80 
Ae ean are 42 / .55 
A-100 42 / «55 
A-100-F- 125 7 135 
A-43 “5 Jf «55 
Accelerator 49 42 7 
808 ans 
= - LS 
Acr bh, 2 
‘Aldehyde ammonia : Pes 
NE Orso Vases ae) a'clo steno mm. 55 7 20 
Re ee ice b ssl JF «29 
MEER a eluic teins oa owes ogo Wy. «tO f 22s 
eS Be are ree b. 3.00 
MRE Pai gies eis casis Suerte eas ib, 2.00 
OO ee ee l 5 / .60 
WHMIS s6 i nieawals oc ses Ib 40 / .47 
Ae ene 1b 30-7 36 
OEE car c/siyrers: covet oveis ea ib. 2.00 
DU OUOTOR 6 occ cctanccccccnl lt 0: J 70 
eS eee reer ib 60 f/ 70 
DOTG 47 
DO: T.1.0. 
oe SPOR NPS eee seers, 35 / 45 
EI-Sixty ae f & 
Ethylideneaniline ......... Ib. 42 43 
Ethyl Zimate ...........-e/ lb. 3.00 
Formaldehyde P.A.C. ..... ib. 
Formaldehydeaniline ...... Ib. 31 
Formaldehyde-para- -toluidine.1b. “ae f 54 
LOS TEES pee Sore Perse 40 / .50 
PID CCRT. n'a 0's wiaeie 6 010 6-ci0ces ib a6, if: AO 
err rrr ke ib. 1:35 / 1.50 
Hexamethylenetetramine .../b. 
Lead oleate, No. 999......./ lio. 38 
le ere weries ib. 35 
Methylenedianilide ..... . Ab 
Monex 
Novex 
oO. N. ¥. / 1.10 
O-X-A-F J 455 
Ovac 
Pentex / 1.10 
Pip-Pip a 
Pinsolene / 1.85 
he ee ee eS |e / 1.80 
“Base 
a eee ere 




















Ree SOD cbc sas ies $0.43 
| aa reece ret ore te Y aa 
OL Aree eer / 1.30 
Santecure «660.50. / 1.30 
Super-sulphur No. 

a Rn er eee er 
TN I oven 6 00004040 0n oder 
"‘ERROCATDANINGE oo 6sss:00 6s : 7 «30 
RMI aio. eiaeswis anal ee ale dai Ib. 3.00 
JS Cail eetreameece pr erarera cos. (> 360 

ME ia ia Gre Ars vice a dh otaracd ams ib 105. / 1.2 
Triphenyl guanidine (TPG)./h. 60 
MEMISUS: 6. sis dies oceceeio 056 0-6's's% Ib. 3.00 ? 
NMC p ah ils er ckiei wend lb. 60 / 7S 

1S) Ca Ih 60. ff .45 

Destiny Gaa Sievers wae aie alee Bm - 56. 7 265 
SS ee es ib. a fae 
PIE GON, oicis ccwae dines wires Ib 85 
i Per ree b. 
EI ASSIA arene, lb. 2.50 
EES IT Ib. .44 / .60 
I i. conan begs sale ea lb 51 
PEONS  eccik css cpes anes ene h 46 / .48 

SE rere aren ne wey Ib a an. 

| EOE ae ey ees , 46 / .48 
MIME ing 5038 ix 6b: 6 9100-4 459:8:5 6) lb. 3.00 

Activator 
reer reer ee It 50 
Age Resisters 
AgeRite ATOR scsces Pere t 1.50 / 2.10 
1.00 / 1.40 
ae ff we 
a5: fF 3.92 
Pe ere re Ib oe. ze 
Ce eer ere Ts Ib, oa ff te 
Mosca ipicsls cape aa. aelb ate ole Ib. we ff 6S 

Svrup b 

White 125 (175 
Akroflex 
Albasan : f 23 
Aminox : 1 
Antox 56 
aoa aiaeinis ko Bale 438 comers rh ti 

Powder 6 f. 94 

x OS f fi 
Copper Inhibitor X-872..../b. 1.15 
Po Peers ere es Ih, 52 / 65 

Ma rag eersale es aap oleic ete soa f .65 

ME PD icGies pide aes sas ib, 0 7 ¥.45 

tive civ eaincecere kia do eae lbh, 1.50 
Neozone (standard) ....... Ib 63 

Es eer ay b 52 / .S4 

RRA er eee }} Sa. of 55 

| PANE HADEN Re Saf 454 

Dec iayi gee eden st 63 
Oxynone 64 / .80 
Parazone 68 
Perflectol 65 / .75 
as re 1.20 
SS aan te Ib 65 f 7S 

B 52, 6 

35 Sim 
OMe orca veces cs su gee eel Be: 2.30 








OI 6 oh oa ona st Ib. 
idea Soke masa eee aaa ee lb. $0.67 
SE yy yaa x ee acn og it 52 /$061 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, flake, Colum- 
bia pot Ib. drums).100 /bs. 2.70 / 3.55 
HatG S0Ue ccsieas sc 100 /bs. 1.95 
solid (700 7 drums).100 /Jbs. 2.30 / 3.15 
Antiscorch Materials 
pS eee rr rere rer. b. wad ff 1X40 
PGCOLG Gk. fos: 6 seine scocclesseid lb, .90 
a) La a a lb. 09 
LS 17 Resin (drums)...... Ih, 10 
Me ae ares oe eerie ees Ib, 1.25 
Retardcr PY lara ne ectenSoarette Ib, 
DEVI ce ais 07a isi ecaaiscaiei cine Care Ib. 3 
Ur a ee pe ee ie” 3S Sf 40 
Pore Materials 
BUGTIOINE G50 ccs o-610.0 ¢ a:k. 00 Ib. .27 
DMO sa taccacccwccces te oe of <0 
Brake Lining Saturant 
Us Ws ee CR a Ib. .0165/ .0175 
Colors 
BLACK 
Lampblack (commercial)..../b.  .15 
BLUE 
LLL aay ees 1b. 
MMMM «cic ers dia: koa sia ae sieve Ib. .0375 
REED Sala dacrene c4 ses. o aan Ib. 08 / 3.85 
BROWN 
EMU spices a Rete nea oe Ib. 11 
GREEN 
Brilliant 
Chrome, 
medium 
oxide (freight allowed) 22 
PURE wis piexeieshab ne acs-0 5.c's ons 
Guicnet’s, Easton, Pa., bbls./b. .70 
WMMMEY Kad ade ee sid winewesicae |h 
ROME ens cb adria co Salas aa wens Ik g5 3.75 
ORANGE 
PMMMN AS cides ena Sacto ewes Ih 
1k a ae eae ey lb .40 / 1.60 
ORCHID 
MREEB Cas acdsee ese eeadbias ib. 1.50 / 2.00 
PINK 
BEE AC ee ee ib. 1.50 / 4.15 
PURPLE 
Permanent 
EDR aes coe cuaacies aese -60 / 2.10 
RED 
Antimony 
Crimson, 15/17% 45 
GP AG Se ee 48 
Sulphur free ... -50 
(oo i lh Ba 
Golden 15/17% ......... .28 
MPa Gia Gil horas ec.ore oaaace .37 
© POR ee ee ee as 
PUIMERS nh wie Cowen wade ceaaar 4 ‘73 
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RED (Cont'd) 
item, light (400 Ib. 


$0ecncecccececesene lb. $0.70 /$0.75 
Chinese sevcccecccccoecces Ib. 
CEIMION 20. ccccccccccccees Ib. 
pe coed bckebsaWbbebed ean ib. = .0925 
I cc cueborasnsenees Ib. 
=— Red, Easton, Pa., 
O 08nsese5sesearns abe ib. = .0925 
a. Sbadeeeesabeabenns ib. 
MEMOS 65500054 s0s0%0n000 ib. 08 / 2.00 
WHITE 
Lithopone (bags) ......... oy .04%/ .04% 
Albalith Black Label-11. .0434/ .04% 
BEER cc ccocccceseses tb. 0434/ .U+,. 
BORER. occ0c0c0scccesones ib. U4H%/ .04% 
Cryptone- EP spuceassencd lb. .05%/ .06% 
Dine ele seo aha ib. .0S%/ .06% 
ZS. i ee Ib. 09 / .0925 
SS ee Ib. 09 / .0925 
OS arr ib, 09 / .0925 
nr ib. U4H/ 04% 
PBAE ccccccccseccvccess lb OSK%/ .06% 
Eh cbasGnkakakaceekice Ib 05%/ .06% 
ee rer » ~A6 J 19 
Titanolith (5-ton lots) .....Jb. .05%/ .06% 
Titanox-A (50-lb. bags)...../b 16 = / .1675 
(S0-tb. bags) ..cccces. lb. OSKH/ .06% 
B-30 (50-lb. bags)....... Ib 05%/ .06% 
C (50-lb. bags) ......++- b 05%/ .06% 
PEGE  28206044%0000008% b. 
Zinc Oxide 
Anaconda, Green Seal No 
ibe bnbieeseseee 08 .085 
<7 _~— No. 109. .0625/ .0675 
116. ccccccceccess .0625/ .0675 
No. SPREE Ib 075 / .08 
MR, BIO ssarcesncess ib. .075 / .08 
Be, BIT cvvacerccese ib. .075 / .08 
Red Seal No. Te SS Ib. .075 / .08 
U.S.P. No. 777 7 . “3 095 / .0975 
White Seal No. 555 .085 / .09 
Azo ZZZ-11 ..cccccccces “Ib. -0625/ .065 
Sebeuhacesneneesenn Ib. .0625/ .065 
2b _scrbshadssheenesnee 1b, 0625/ .065 
SU sckesasdenenesaeees b. 0625/ .065 


6 
french Process, Florence 
White Seal-7 eumednee 7 .085 / .0875 


Green Seal 8 . 08 / .0825 
Red Seal-9 ....-.++- «lb. = =.075 / =.0775 
— Black Label-15. . 065 / .0675 
Sakiecweras 075 / .0775 

Red Label-17 5 / .0675 








Lilb. 106 
Horse Head Special 3.../b. .0625/ .065 
Red-4 ... ib. Z 











x 
23 0625/ .065 
72 0625/ .065 
78 0625/ .065 
80 . 0625/ .065 
103 0625/ .065 
110 0625/ .065 
St. ao (lead free) 
Black Label 0625/ .065 
Green Label 0625/ .065 
Red Label 0625/ .065 
:3.P. _.ssc0e 095 / .0975 
White Jack .. 09 / .0925 
Zopaque (bags) 16 / .1675 
YELLOW 
Cadmolith — yellow), 
400 Ib. Ib as f 3d 
Lemon 
Mapico .0675 
Toners 50 
Dispersing Agents 
OEE nddnse000000006e000 Ib -0215/ .024 
SEU cone 0006000c00sene lb. 30 50 
Nevoll (drums) .....-..... Ib. =.0215 
BOMGOMETSS S cecceccccecs Ib. all 25 


Fillers, Inert 
Asbestine, c.L, f.o.b., mills.ton 15.00 
30.00 


BOND 000 0008n00006000 ton /36.00 
f.o.b., St. Louis (50 
Ib. paper bags)........ton 22.85 
off color, domestic...... ton 20.00 /25.00 
white, imported ........ ton 29.00 /32.00 
Blanc fixe, dry, precip..... ib =6.03' / ~—.035 
PD inten ebeceecbaenel ton 37.50 /43.00 
Infusorial earth........... ib. 02 / .03 
Kalize 9 ge ee ton 24.00 /50.00 
_ 3 ear ton 34.00 /60.00 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy../b. .04 
eee, Eee sescoens lb §=.07 / .095 
Ee B. cctuscuncssocsces ton 7.50 /20.00 
Whiting 
Columbia Filler ........ ton 9.00 /14.00 
SEE nb seses bens 100 /bs. 
ae Ib. 
Paris white, English cliff- 
PORE cecocecesese lbs. 
Southwark Brand, eee. 
mercial ... 100 /bs. 


All other grades. . "100 ibs. 
.— white extra light. ton 45.00 /60.00 
4 


Seccccccecveccce ton 45.40 /60.00 
Witco, Bai abendicanesta ton 7.00 
Finishes 
IVCO lacquer, clear...... gal. 1.55 / 2.55 
SRD GAshéseskesncse on gal. 2.60 / 3.25 
Rubber lacquer, clear..... gal, 
ee gal, 
Starch, corn, pwd..... 100 = 


BUEREO. ccccccenccesscoses 5 
ME éeccenksbccbeaeneause ton 25.00 /45.00 














Flock 
Cotton flock, dark....... lb. $0.12 /$0.13 

MG, Sh be bdauseeess Lb. 50 / .85 

Ree - 3 -145 / .20 
Rayon flock, colored.. oolb. 1.25 / 2.00 

WEEE asensesassbovedect 1b. 1.00 / 1.25 

Latex supeunting Ingredients 
PRECINCT BS .ccscccssens a> 

D sssase Sesbec00cseeees 9 1 40 

Den sbbekssbenessedscaee jb. $1.55 

SON Sehadboasanessasvcee Ib. 2.50 
i Pee Ssewese Ib, 45 
Antox, Dispersed ......... lb. 42 
GE A. Sendosbonanccee ib, 35 

pears aeaey ces escesce on Ib, 75 
ai Rag og pbéebasaseee a 85 

a ere lb. 18 .24 

eae: lb. 39 y al 
Aresket No. ee Ib. 16 / .22 

No. 300, Ary ..scccccocs b 42 / .50 
Aresklene No. 375 ...... ee - sf wwe 

Bs OY bn cacckoone ol / 
Black No. 25, " htaccess 22 / .40 
END Aosnkasansesscoes ro 
Color Pastes, oT pore % 35 / 1.75 
— +} Os BDseccess cock, all J 12 

We obs 4asdsnnesuesee ib. 08 / .10 
Td ea Ib. 418 

DURE MAS Sb hocce ac oscaat jb. 415 
Factice Compound, Dis- 

BENNO 6445406456554508% ». 35 
Heliozone, Dispersed coccecl®. 25 
Mitwosex aiid 

olloida oe bd. 055 .07 
ee BA (Sty) o0s60s000% lb. 

AlMO] ..cececccces cococest 12 

. .._ & Sere sgeace ecocedte 805 f 3.55 
an ss bssupewes pebieheete Ib, 57 
a ee --/b. 1.40 / 1.80 
S.1 (400 Ib. drums) pakcanee Ib. .65 
MOE FH ose ciccceces b. 1 7 25 
bb0006 6050000600000 Ib. “i Jf £5 
Santovar A ..... pabdn ion eelb, 1.15 / 1.40 
Seahlex Do sscaseseuse coosale, wo 7-230 
a ers ib. .65 / .90 
<hebanhashsnuseoeeesoe jib 8.40 / SS 
Suiphi, Dispersed > ~<a. 27. 2s 
Po cchesenesso as sae wes As 
TL °¢400 Ib. drums). s0n006n Ib. 40 
Tepidone ....... sekenseene tas 
Weeen CONTE 2 occcccesced % 
Zine oxide, Colloidal er: Ib. 
SS aaa ib. 3 7 AS 
Mineral Rubber 
OS Ae SSS Saree ry Ib. 009 / .01 
Black Diamond ........0.. ton 25. 
Genasco Hydrocarbon, 

+ ree (fact’y)...ton 

| rear ton 

Gilsonite Hydrocarbon 

TERME) ocn0se00ssoe06 ton 
Hydrocarbon, h eeeeetOm 22.00 /42.00 
Parmr Grade 1..... -- ton 25.00 i. 00 

Grade 2 ..... ---t0m 25.00 /27.00 

Pioneer ..... ton 
BES SOO” bvccnscceceveeses Ib. 22.00 /42.00 
Mold Lubricants 

MEME: 5cd¢A0sees500050058 > 25 J 30 
Mold E BOGS ccccvcccosecess lb. 12 / «18 
ee RT eer ton 65.00 /75.00 
DEEL. 90:0 00060000 s00006 Ib. 

TROMIOOINS ans cn 00000000000 ton 25.00 /35.00 
Oil Resistant 

BEE Ccateda Gauss eesaGnee tb, 640 / .45 
Reclaiming Oils 

Wa bach sabusres soene Ib. 3 / .0325 

Ss. R. OD... 2d56s0nc0e000e000 tb. 0175/ .0185 
Reenforcers 

Carbon Black : 

Aerfloted Arrow Specifica- 
tion Black .....+-++e6- lb. 

Arrow Compact Granulized 
Carbon Black ......... Ib 

“Certificd” Heavy Com- 
pressed, Cabot ....... lb. 

Spheron ...cccccccces lo. 

Continental Dustless, c.l..Jb. 0275/ .0375 
Compressed c.l. .....+. ib. 0275/ .0375 
Uncompressed, c.l, -lb. .0275/ .0375 

Dispereo, Cl. cccrccocces tb. =.0275/ .0375 

Dixie, c.l., f.0.b. New 

Orleans, La., Galveston 
or Houston, TeEccaat ees 
c.l., delivered New Y ‘ork.ib. -0375 
local stock, bags, de- 
eS Ee ee 0625 
Dixiedensed, c.L, f.0.b., New. 
Orleans, La., Galveston 
- Houston, , i eS 0275 
, delivered New Y ‘ork./b. 0375 

mt stock, bags, de- 

OS Pe eae 0625 

Dixiedensed 66, c.l., f.0.b. 

New Orleans, La., Gal- 
= or Houston, 
SstbeusksGnsawe -0275 
Pe ivered New York. ib. -0375 
i) stock, bags, de- 
SS PORTS -0625 

Excello, c.l., f.o.b. Gulf 

SONOS 206 s,200060%ee% .0275/ .0475 

delivered New York.../b -0375/ .0575 


le.l., delivered New 


-0625/ 


07 
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Fumonex, c.l., f.0.b. works./b. $0.03 
ex-warehouse ...... oo eld. 045 
Oe are lb. 103 /$C.07 
Kosmobile, c.l., f.0.b. New 
Orleans, La: Galveston 
or Houston, Bem.c.s80. 0275 
c.l., delivered New York. lb. = 0375 
— stock, aes de- 
ivered ..... ofb, = 0625 
Kosmobile 66, c.l., “fob. . 
New Orleans, hia Gal- 
_ or Houston, 


1b. 
c.l., ‘ditnencd New York./b. '9375 
local stock, bags, de- 
et eee ib. 9625 
Kosmos, c.l., f.o.b. New 
Orleans, La., Galveston 
or Houston, ROK.000060.- £9275 
c.l., delivered New York./o. 0375 
local am, bags, de- . 


ted 
MICRONEX Beads. c.l., 
Gulf ports...Jb. 9275 
c.l., ge New Y 


| Speen pelt Ib” 75 
local stock, bags, de- aus 
on Ae ee 1b. 0625 
Mark II, c.l., f.0.b. 
Gulf ports ...-.... lb. 0275 
c.l., es New 
ER RS. 0375 
tonal ak bags, de- 
On Se ae 1b. .0625 
Standard, c.l., f.o.b. 
Be | 0 ES ae lb. = 0275 
delivered, New 
-_s _, Eas 1b. = 0375 
local stock, bags, de- 
SNM sanegous ss Ib, 0625 
W:5, _ f.o.b., Gulf 
EAS: 6.55000 500%3%% .0275 
c.l., “delivered New 
TTT TTT ery y q .037 
tect ye bags, de- -0375 
i: a ee Ib. 
W-6, c.l., f.0.b., Gulf 0625 
DOTS: 60 040k Sagano 1b. = 
1., delivered, New .0275 
local stock, bags, de- 
DWE <0 cue egee 1b. .0625 
ROU: scees cesses D, 
Paradene No. 2 (drums)./b. .04 
on ey ee ; 03 / .07 
Supreme, c.l., f.o.b. Gulf eo 


BOERS Sscvcsassscects O275/ 0475 
delivered New York...Jb.  .0375/ = .0575 
iy ‘> delivered New 


MEE ncabacesveseers , 0625/ .07 
“WwYEX BEACH” ics0ss Ib. 
Carbonex (bags) .......+-- Ib. 029 / .0315 
Se” CURRED 0554 000050600 Ib. =.0315/ .03 


Clays 


Suprex (50 Ib. bags). .ton 0 
Suprex (30 j ceoee ais: 17.50 /20.00 
Se eres sori ton 11.00 /30.00 
WMNGOE 66.60 000040 50% ton 9.50 /29.00 
— ccGheansecesiat ton 9.50 /22.00 
(kbd oebasn ae soos ton 9.50 / 
Witco, f.o.b. Works..... ton 9.50 
oer ME cakacsacees Gane We 
CC arr er Ib. .0475/ .0775 
TROTUORS 6. 0ccsccncceesses Ib 0175/ .05 
oo re sor tr a Ib 03 / .045 
Reordorants 





Amora A .. saaees 
ee 1b. 


/ 4.00 
/ 5.00 
7. a5 
5/7 38 
/ 1525 
RR ccs uns ee ee eases lb. 20 
MS <cieasdoer spas 06 Ib. 085 / .145 
eS eae ib. = .1075 
Seb GbE Wiese dbx es 402% Wb. 1075 
a 4 ee ee eee Ib. = 1625 
SAkeNseeessdahdeae Ib. -1625 
White bee peneeess-bseeees Ib. 085 / .1528 
Softeners 
En ee Ib. =.98 / 1.65 
Burgundy pitch ........... lb. .06 
eee gal. .14 / .20 
Nuba resinous ¥ (drums) 
Grades B ag 1 and No. 2./b. =.03 
i > SS ee eee ib. = 04 
Palm oil (Wites), eerie Ib. .0575 
0 eae eee gal, 
ee EP ne eee Ib. 0775/ .125 
SS eee eee Dp... 320 Sf 35 
R-19 Resin (drums) ...... lb. 10 
R-21 Resin (drums) ....... ”. ao 
MNS Sonabopee ds awsass we. 2895: f 3ap 


(Continued on page 102) 
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The following papers have been published in Vol. XII. 
Nos. 4-6 and Vol. XIIf. Nos. 1 and 2 of the “IRI. 


Transactions’: 


“Centralised Purchasing,” J. McDowell. 


“Softeners in Cable Insulation,”” J. R. MacF. Duncan, 
A.l.C., A.LR.L (Se.) and D. McQuarrie, A.IR.I. 
(Tech.) 


**Mastication and Rate of Set-Up,”’ Dr. S. Buchan. 


“Trend in Modern Design of Rubber Machinery,” E. 
Morris, A.M.C.T. Mech. E., A.M.C.T. Struct. E., 
A.LR.I. (Eng.) 


“Silica as an Ingredient of Ebonite for use at Radio 
Frequencies,’’ Dr. H. A. Daynes, B. D. Porritt, M.Sc., 
tong F.R.S.E., F. Inst. P., F.LR.L, and Dr. J. R. 

cott. 


“Physical Testing of Latex Films,’’ Dr. C. F, Flint and 
Dr. W. J. S. Naunton. 


“Rubber in Compression,”’ B. Eng., A.I.R.I. (Eng.) 


— Uses of Rubber,’’ Miss E. M. Pope, B.A., 
toe 


**Mental Health in Industry,’’ Dr. H. E. Collier. 


“Determination of Total Selenium in Rubber,”’ Dr. 


J. G. Mackay. 
“The Development and use of Modern Compounding 


Materials,” J. H. Carrington, B.Sc., A.LC., F.LR.I. 


“Automatic Control for Vulcanisers and Calender 
Rolls,"’ G. H. Gaites. 


“Some Applications of the Microscope to Rubber 
Technique,” J. S. Tidmus, B.Sc., F.I.R.I. and Dr. D. 


Parkinson. 


“The Concentration of Latex by Creaming,” H. C. 
Baker, M.Sc., A.I1.C., A.LR.I. (Sc.) 


“The Falling Weight Impact Test for Ebonite,’’ H. F. 
Church, B.Sc. and Dr. H. A. Daynes. 


“The Behaviour of Ebonite towards Organic Liquids,” 
Dr. J. R. Scott. 


“Welfare Work in Industry,’’ Miss Agnes J. Todd. 
Bonding,” B. J. Habgood, B.Sc., A.LC., A.LR.I. (Sc.) 


“The Testing of Rubber Composition Soles,” E. H. 
Dock, M.Sc., A.R.C.S., D.I.C., A. Inst. P. 


Subscription £2.2.0 per annum for six 
issues, post free. Published bi-monthly. 


Apply for Specimen Copy to 


W. F. V. COX 


Institution of the Rubber Industry, 12, Whitehall, 
London, S.W. 1, England. 
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New York Cotton ExCHANGE WEEK-ENp 
CLOSING PRICES 
Mar. Apr. May May May May 
Futures 2 30 7 14+ 21 28 
Apr 8.68 — obs 
Ma 8.75 8.63 “a pane nebe 
June cae 8.7¢ 8.65 8.69 8.49 7.89 
luly 8.79 8.78 8.67 8.72 8.52 7.92 
Sept 8.82 R.84 8.68 8.76 8.56 7.92 
Dec 8.87 8&.8¢ 8.72 8.81 8.62 7.94 
Mar 8.94 8.81 8.90 8.68 7.97 
Apr 8.91 8.70 8.00 
New York Quotations 
- 
Mav 25, 1938 
Drills 
38-inch $0.1034 
40-inch 061 
50-inch .14%2 
52-inch 12% 
52-inch 1114 
52-inch 1014 
52-inch 09 
59-inch 111% 
Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yard D. I vd 11 
40- goad 15% 
1634 
) 
24 
eshineiente 
Hose and belting........... lb. 24 
Tennis 
ee eS. eee yd 1634 
Hollands 
Gold Seal and Eagle 
20-inch No. .09 
30-inch No. .1¢€ 
40-inch No. 7 18 
Red Seal and Cardinal 
DEN: scchstackebeeeewsem yd 07% 
DME ccnsoetvisesvaeeees ss 1334 
EP ee 15 
DIE Sck%56sk 6565205 900088% 24 
Osnaburgs 
Pane 23b-gard....cscccaved i 095/s 
40-inch 2.48-yaid..........2.005- 09 
40-inch 2.56-yard.........eseee- 08%2 
40-inch 3.00-yard...........c.20- 07% 
40-inch 7-ounce part waste....... 067% 
40-inch 10-ounce part paste... ... 10 
BFA B.43-GOtd. oc cesccesecne 09! 
Raincoat Fabric- 
Cotton 
Kombazine 60 x 64......... vd. 073 
(SE 2 ae | eee iss rae 10‘2 
Surface prints 60 x 64...-.... 1142 
Print cloth, 38%2-inch, 60 x 64. 0458 
Sheetings, 40-inch 
48 x 48, 2:50-yard.....4..+: yd .07%%8 
ea eee .07 
ES ee ee. eee .06 
re ee eres ae 043 
Sheetings, 36-inch 
48 x 48, 5.00-yard.......... vd .04%4 
ee ee ery a 0314 
Tire Fabrics 
Builder 
17%4 ounce 60” 23/11. ply 
Karded peceler coccnccccwct .2914 
Chafer 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply 
Karded pecler ........... b. 2914 
9'% ounce 60” 10/2. pry 
Karded pecler .........+44 t 2812 
Cord Fabrics 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, lds * cot 
eS oe wk ake peaks hares eae ib. 3014 
15/3 Karded peeler, 1yy” cot 
OE conc hein call nea ebes a ib. 2812 
23/5/3 Karded peeles, 144” cot- 
PE Sowibebetose es pes om ib. 36 
23/5/3 Combed Egyptian... .Jb. 4922 
Leno Breaker 
8'% ounce and 10'4 ounce 60” 


Karded peeler............ ib. 31% 


COTTON AND FABRICS 


HE accompanying table - week- 

end closing prices on the New York 
Cotton Exchange shows the week-end 
change of representative futures cover- 
ing the past two months. 

The New York spot middling price 
closed at 8.67¢ per pound on May 2, 
a decline of 11 points from the previous 
close. The price moved within a nar- 
row range during the first two weeks 
in May, closing at 8.65¢ on May 18. 
Thereafter the price suffered a sharp 
break. Under the impact of heavy 
foreign selling, the market declined to 
8.37¢ on May 24. The closing price on 
May 31 was 7.71¢ per pound. 

Sales at 13 southern markets totaled 
51,713 bales during 19 days since May 
2, as compared with 38,571 bales for 
the same days one year ago. 


Consumption of all cotton in do- 
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mestic mills totaled 414,392 bales dur- 
ing April, against 510,941 in March, and 
718,975 in April, 1937, according to the 
report of the Census Bureau. April 
consumption was the smallest for that 


month since 1932, when it reached 
366,000. 
Fabrics 
The fabrics markets were fairly ac- 


tive during May. The demand, how- 
ever, has been spotty with some types 
of cloths in greater demand than others. 
With the fall raincoat business just 
starting, it is expected that this market 
will increase its activity in the near 
future. 

Prices are generally 
reductions covering a broad range and 
being limited chiefly to a fraction of a 
cent. 


easier with the 








CCORDING to R. M. A. figures, 

April reclaimed rubber consumption 
is estimated at 7,480 long tons, a de- 
13% from the March figure; 
production, 6,399 long tons; and stocks 
on hand April 30, 23,339 long tons. 
The demand for reclaim during the 
past month showed a slight improve- 
ment over April. Reclaimers, however, 
do not look for a marked betterment 
in conditions until activity in the auto- 
again has 


crease of 


been 


motive industry once 
resumed. 
The market continues steady; the 


quotations on all grades with two ex- 
ceptions remain at last month’s levels. 
White reclaim receded 1¢ per pound; 
while compounded tubes, which were 
quoted at 9 to 934¢ per pound, are now 
9 to 9'4¢ per pound. 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 





New York Quotations 


May 25, 1938 
Auto Tire 
Sp. Grav. ¢ per Ib. 

Bleck Select. <...<.... 1.16-1.18 61%4/ 6% 

PE sci catowsescs'se 1.18-1.22 74%4/ 7% 
Shoe 

NNO. Sse cuasienns 1.56-1.60 7 /7% 
Tubes 

WO, 2. FRING. 66666c% 1.00 . 14 1414 

Be RE eee 1.10-1.20 9 /9% 

eee 1.15-1.30 9 /9% 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical Blends . 1.25-1.50 4144/5 

EE ba mich veins was ave . 35-1.50 12 /12% 


The above list includes those items or classes 
only that determine the price basis of all de- 
rivative reclaim grades. Every manufacturer 
produces a variety of special reclaims in each 
general group separately featuring characteristic 
properties of quality, workability, and gravity at 
special prices. 


United States Reclaimed ‘Rubber cms agall Tr etias Tons 


: : Consumption U.S: 

Year Production Consumptiont % to Crude Stocks* Exports 
See kuidsh sehen d te ecw kaee 150,571 141,486 24.6 19,000 7,085 
LESS. od.b5-d042 044 t4e seh eee ET eS 185,033 162,000 29.8 28,800 13.233 

1938 

[n> ek ive rss eeeetesdaaansh 7,698 6,940 23.6 28,900 658 
enceeseeusés3s00ea0ceaaws 6,198 7,141 29.9 27,487 470 
POE: Ses eu hia teceeaeeaemer he 6,875 8,471 27.8 25,432 459 
BOE: «sss ce hidelnac se ehadnarses 6,399 7,480 26.7 23,339 a8 





*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. oe ag a to 100% from estimate of reported coverage. 


Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 





U. 8. Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 


Planta- Afri- 

tions Latex Paras cans 

Jan, .vcscoe.tons 39,744 1,259 411 177 

yo Mt 41,709 1,409 453 150 

MEE. is x<eeceeas 34,252 861 371 278 

BOE. vcdcasriies 29,662 690 324 

Total 4 mos., 

i eee tons 145,367 4,210 1,559 605 
Total 4 mos., 

3) 5 eee tons 152,514 7,071 3,361 308 


Compiled from The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc.. 


1938 








Totals : 
Cen- Guay- Miscel- 
trals ule 1938 1 alaneous Wast 
6 538 42,135 32 526 8 
oe 218 43.930 43 808s 22 
ee 205 35.967 52 555 93 
1 130 30,807 35 1,046 33 
7 1298 BSZB29. . divec 186 2,935 15¢ 
53 Wa. “Siewe 163,998 77.=—-2,860 =1,089 
statistics. 
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CASE NO. 10376 
BELT HOSPITAL 


SHAWMUT MILLS, 
WEST POINT, GA. 




































In other words, this belt collapsed under strain because the 
fabric of its body couldn't stand the gaff. It inherited a weak 
constitution—its ancestry was unsound. For over 20 years, we 
have maintained the most unique hospital clinic in America. 
The patients—thousands of them from all over the world—are 
broken down belts. 

Specialists examine and study every case and from the re- 
sulting data at the Belt Hospital, are able to develop a 
sturdy, rugged line of belt ducks for the rubber industry. 

Our Belt Hospital is just one more example of the practical 
thoroughness of our experience and service. We welcome the 
opportunity to work with rubber engineers toward the solution 
of their fabric problems. 








WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 
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This chart, prepared by The Cleve- 
land Trust Co., indicates a more or less 
regular recurrence of depression peri- 
ods during the last 147 years. The law 
of averages is quite well exemplified 
until the occasion of the present de- 
pression which has outstripped its 
predecessors manifold in duration and 
depth. 

Business activity is represented by 
the black areas and expressed as per- 
centage above or below normal. The 
index for the period 1790 to 1855 is 
based on ten specific business activities 
indicative of that period; and for the 
period 1855 to 1901 ten other repre- 
sentative activities are used. Normal 
values for each period are means be- 
tween one set of lines running from one 
prosperity peak to the next, and an- 
other similar set of lines running from 
each depression bottom to the next. 
The figures from 1901 to 1919 are those 
of the Thomas index of manufacturing 
production with mineral production 
added, and from 1919 to date the fig- 
ures of the Federal Reserve index of 
industrial production have been used. 
All the data were reduced to a per 
capita basis. 

The dashed line represents the 
changes in wholesale commodity prices. 
The index used is that of Professors 
Warren and Pearson (Cornell), recom- 
puted so that the average for 1929 
equals 100. This series was used from 
1798 to date. From 1795 to 1798 the 
Smith series was used, and from 1790 
to 1795 a British price index was used. 





Tire Production Statisties 


Pneumatic Casings 





Inventory Production Shipments 


. Eee 8,195,863 49,338,157 50,176,898 
er 11,114,399 58,116,349 55,362,739 
ee -S5ses0%e 10,767,799 55,284,415 55,466,329 
1938 
De Gawdesou 10.987 ,967 2,743,174 2,489,589 
Tk inneeeeex 10,833,036 2,211,689 2,348,949 
_ Se ea 10,808,419 2,759,135 2,877,660 
Apr ; --- 12,628,872 5,729,869 5,560,453 
Inner Tubes 
Inv entory Production Shipments 
1935 ........ 8,231,351 47,650,811 47,998,054 
1936 . -+++ 10,985,273 57,247,553 54,624,321 
[a évseanoe 10,235,517 51,986,167, 52,376,657 
1938 
eee 10,198,198 2.387.858 2.342.452 
Feb : --- 10,161,093 2.105.299 2.106,620 
Mar. ........ 10,092,923 2,444,436 2, 519,594 
Apr -- 12,218,374 5,626,849 5,325,486 





Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc Figures adjusted to represent 100% 


of the industry 
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New York Quotations 
(Continued from page 98) 


Softeners (Cont'd) 


Rosin oil, compounded....gal. $0 40 
array b. ° 
ON SR eer - Ib. -65 
MME ck ssa cneessnens eon Ib. .10 
2 OO ere Ib -085 /$0.18 
2 ae 1b a Jt 2 
EE are gal. 20 


X-1 Resinous oil (tank feed Ib. 01 


Softeners for Hard Rubber Compounding 
Resin C Pitch 55° C. M.P..../b. z 
Resin C Pitch 70° C. M.P..../b. 013 / .014 
Resin C Pitch 85° C. M.P..../b. .013 / .014 


Solvents 
Beta-Trichlorethane ...... gal, 
Carbon bisulphide ........ Ib. 
See ib 
Industrial 90% benzol (tank 
DED stssnedictsedeen owe gal, .16 
Stabilizers for Cure 
Laurex, ton lots .........; Ib. sc 8 
eS rrr -esbeewes Ib, 4105 / 415 
Ee eee. Ib. 095 / .105 
Stearic acid, single pressed.Jb. .105 / .115 
DE pi glessesses ee 100 /bs. 9.50 /10.50 
Ne PORTE 6k 060008005: Ib. .23 
Synthetic Rubber 
Neoprene Type E......... Ib. 75 
iD saspaceesedsGud nase 1b. .80 
Ue £664086555555000648 Ib, .80 
peeshnés bien dapvnen Ib. .80 
Eatet TWeee 80.63 .c0ccas Ib. 35 
TPT TTT Tre T ETT sonnes .35 
Lesh as css bee nanO eae Ib, a5 
“Thiokol” A (f.o.b. Yard- 

Mn: ceteutovenwee ee D: 25 
Coating materials ...... gal. 2.50 / 5.00 
TE cpetatascesneese seen Ib. 55 
Molding Powder ........ >. 20 / J5 

Tackifier 
one By Re ke Sarre Ib. 015 / .016 
Varnish 
BE SS ehosSubGs swe san vek gal. 1.45 
Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Sulphur -035 / .04 
Chloride, drums ........ Ib. 
DE cs obscceen cu 100 /bs. 2.65 
BEE: 65456 0005060040000 Ib. 2.00 
Sarr b. 2.00 
(See also Colors—Antimony) 
Waxes 
Carnauba, No. 3 chalky... ./b. 37% 
Bi chosaassesesbasen lb. 39% 
| A err sone re 1b 37% 
SO eee lb .4575 
saabebed sas cnvhnns tal lb .4425 
Montan, crude .....-.....0- ib 11 





Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been 
answered; nevertheless they are of interest not 
onl’ in showing the needs of the trade, but be- 
cause of the possibility that additional informa- 
tion may be furnished by those who read them. 
The Editor is therefore glad to have those in- 
terested communicate with him. 

No. INQUIRY 
2459 Manufacturer of sponge rubber. 

2460 Manufacturer of latex sponge. 
2461 Suppliers of latex and rubber sponge 
thread 


No. INQUIRY 
2462 Manufacturer of rubber for table tennis 
paddles. 
2463 Manufacturer of all-rubber sheeting for 


export. 

2464 Manufacturer of rubber stoppers for med- 
icine bottles. 

2465 Manufacturer of “Malaboza Gum Belting.” 

2466 Supplier of “Stoddard Solvent.” 

2467 Manufacturer of Geer testing oven. 

2468 Manufacturer of machinery to cut old 
tires into strips for doormat making. 

2469 Manufacturer of rubber cements for join- 
ing ducks. 

2470 Supplier of heavy ducks. 

2471 Supplier of rubber. 

2472 Supplier of sulphur chloride. 

2473 Manufacturer of rubber tires to fit over 
the steel wheels of lawn mowers. 

2474 Supplier of rubber or tin numerals for 
use on retreaded tires as a means of 
identification. 

2475 Supplier of hollow cores and of filled 
liquid centers for golf balls. 

2476 Manufacturer of rubber door knob cover. 

2477 Supplier of cut tire pieces from which 
link mats are made. 





Argentina’s Use of 
Automobile Inereases 


The expanding adoption of the au- 
tomobile and consequently rubber tires 
is indicated by the interest demon- 
strated in the recent 1938 automobile 
show at Buenos Aires. In terms of 
models and makes this exhibit ex- 
ceeded the National Automobile Show 
held in New York last fall by more 
than two to one. Five hundred models 
of 59 makes included 37 passenger car 
and 22 truck makes. At the New York 
show were displayed 20 makes of pas- 
senger car and seven different trucks, 
According to a survey published re- 
cently by the Pan American Union, 
automotive exports from the United 
States to Argentina increased from 
$3,245,106 in 1932 to $15,895,499 in 1936, 
or nearly five times. The government 
is carrying forward a large road-build- 
ing program. Road mileage in the re- 
public increased from 140,008 existing 
in 1935 to 213,779 at the end of 1936. 
In addition to the most extensive high- 
way system of all Latin American re- 
publics, Argentina has the greatest 
number of automobiles. At the end of 
1937, Argentina had 247,970 automo- 
biles, and Brazil ranked second with 
144,000. 

These statistics indicate a rapidly- 
growing acceptance of the automobile 
in Argentina and a potential market fo: 
automobile tires and tubes as replace- 
ments. 
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Water-Resistant Floor Dividends Declared 
Wax Stock of 
Company Stock Rate Payable Record 
Hornglaze wax, a water-emulsion Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co............ Pfd $3.00 s. June 15 June 1 

wax for linoleum, rubber, cork, asphalt- = he gr Longe ee eieecle a aeieeoieaih ews 7% rad su q _ 15 Mar. 31 
* 5 : : trout Gasket © Mig. CO... cccccsccccceces ‘ une May 

tile, and hardwood floors, dries bright Dunlop Rubber Co. ADR ord. (reg.)....... Com. $0.33 final Apr. 27 Mar. 23 

to a highly water-resistant film 15 to cage ye WENO ee RUDEE. COL 65585. cccdesasens Pfd. $1.50 q. June z May 15 

20 minutes after application and does General Electric, Co... 200200000 Com, $080G. «Abe BS essa 

not require polishing. The wax is said ee See Rees Co... ..- vee i $1.25 q. June 15 ne 

to seal the pores and provide a hard, Qonite Co. .--ssscreree nee ceccce | Came B80 nl 

dry, non-slippery film which prevents a Pig area Se Se ater ee Pa Hee ae ad HET q. : en ee. bi . 

: : : ee Ee Se rs om $0.15 resumed May 2 ay 

the embedding of dirt. Elastic enough Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. ...........eee0e- Com $0.15 reduced June 15 May 31 

to be self-healing, according to the Reunper CO. GF ANSOrGR ooikcccs acc vevcecs Com So 

manufacturer, it will not scuff white or United Elastic Corp. ..........0e0eeeeeeeees Com. $0.10 June 24 June 3 

become brittle; neither will it remain Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co............. Com. $0.50 reduced May 27 May 10 

soft 4d tacky ig ny Lo ee 8 a Pfd $0.75 reduced May 27 May 10 

sort and tacky. S.S. Wiate Dental Mir. Co... 2250.6 000000: Com $0.30 q. May 16 Apr. 30 

World Net Imports of Crude Rubber 

e Czecho- Rest of 

Year USA. U.K.ft Australia Belgium Canada slovakia France Germany Italy Japan Russia the World Total 

1936 ...... 475,300 62,700 14,400 9,600 27,900 8,800 56,800 71,800 16,000 61,700 31,000 64,600 831,100 

1937 ...... 592,528 137,351 19,257 14,969 36,087 13,063 59,959 98,170 23,980 62,205 0,462 67,745 1,110,856 
1937 

Re sees 42,665 3,855 590 854 1,632 567 4,701 7,041 1,762 8,298 2,633 5,959 76,460 

i 44,408 6,081 331 1,363 1,271 837 5,276 7,911 1,477 6,605 ,048 5,068 77,373 

MRE. s-0ca5' 39,897 7,197 1,293 1,641 2,612 601 5,130 7,668 1,999 6,914 3,598 6,172 77,868 

0 Oe 42,076 9,871 1,058 1,069 1,343 1,445 5,302 8,664 1,589 5,808 532 5,843 79,537 

ar 48,517 8,488 1,287 2,113 4,187 925 5,619 6,706 2,745 8,597 1,886 6,244 94,926 

NERS: scene 48,983 10,437 2,258 1,630 3,790 1,150 6,022 6,469 1,745 7,608 3,940 6,127 94,379 

WY, dans 43,028 13,854 1,959 851 1,946 754 4,315 7,860 2,662 4,869 2,150 5,865 86,887 

Aug. ..... 49,496 18,483 2,114 1,013 3,506 1,692 4,499 8,752 2,447 4,411 1,226 5,553 100,466 

BOE. scves 56,698 16,654 3,1 1,258 2,396 1,369 4,830 10,595 1,941 3,671 1,391 5,578 108,502 

Oct. ..... 52,938 15,091 2,510 966 5,998 988 4,286 8,076 939 2,060 3,725 5,457 99,841 

BUYS. cise ee 54,146 14,794 1,944 925 4,787 845 4,231 8,848 2,790 1,368 3,726 4,756 101,244 

aa 69,676 12,546 809 1,286 2,619 1,890 5,748 9,580 1,884 1,996 1,607 5,123 112,873 
1938 

ee 45,596 17,811 617 1,258 1,789 1,102 4,780 6,314 1,809 4,935 2,000* 5,292 90,950 

Pees. ceens 40,977 19,149 621 974 615 1,771 5,420 6,959 2,000 3,173 2,000* 5,310 86,325 





*Estimated. 





Source: Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber 





Shipments of Crude Rubber from Producing Countries 





Malaya 
including 
Brunei and 

Labuan N.E.L 
sislessccsecse B9G900  S00n00 
469,960 431,646 
27.038 
26.711 
40.710 
32.903 
38.360 
46.753 
43.617 
40.438 
38.306 
34.416 
29.107 
33.287 
30,998 26,468 
37,166 27,362 
33,547 31,881 


Ceylon 


49,700 
70,359 


North 
Borneo Sarawak 
8,200 21,000 
13,213 25,922 
1,234 4,015 
790 2,015 
1,239 1,425 
783 2,960 
778 742 
$13 1,890 
1,414 2,543 
1,189 1,624 
969 2,659 
1,505 $23 
1.327 2.317 
1,172 3,009 
1,307 3,485 
918 
853 1,564 


Siam 


China 


40,800 
43,3741 


3,673 


Regulation Committee. 


Total 
832,000 
,107,034 


69,287 
67,765 


77,844 
78,415 
78,944 


Philippines 
and 
Oceania 
1,600” 
1,617 


Africa 
6,100 
7,678 


*Estimated. +U. K. figures show gross imports, not net imports. Source: Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 


South Mexican Grand 
America Guayule Total 
14,700 1,200 855,600 
16,008 2,692 1,135,029 
1,286 160 71,448 
1,789 206 70,477 
1,792 136 102,222 
1,546 190 89,375 
1,057 182 86,536 
915 145 95,477 
940 371 «111,751 
1,314 335 102,286 
1,060 329 106,846 
1,533 247 100,671 
983 251 94,218 
1,793 140 103,722 
938 538 80,282 
1,341 218 80,699 
1,883 250* 81,827 
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Rubber Goods Production Statistics 








India Rubber World 


Foreign Trade Information 

















1938 1937 For further information concerning the inquiries listed below address 
pate vem United States Department of Commerce, Burean of Foreign and Domestic 
TirEs aND TuBsEs Feb. Feb. Commerce, Koom 734, Custom House, New York, N. Y. 
Pneumatic casings: N ComMopITY City anp Country 
Production ...... eee eee 2,212 5 ,24¢ sie 7 : ee 
Shipments, total .....--+2-++eeee ese eeeee bhOuSaNUS 349 4,371 {6,052 Novelties ...... CUS g caw hucd aaa Beirut, Syria * 
DVOMEStIC .ccccccccccces cccccccccescs bROMsORUS . 4,27¢ RS ~ SOS Sons w2b S068 0405 ohn bees Sd Oen Amsterdam, N Netherlands 
Stocks, end Of month ......-.eeeereseees thousands 10,833 12,308 j6,059 PE \VSGUG asses eKnenwe see auras ss ac oe — 
Inner Lubes: fo SO Aa reo Rr eee abana, Cuba 
PRIN 0650 5sscnse00s eee Te mae s'.! 5.091 46,067 Cotton duck for rubber shoes......... Singapore, S. S. 
Shipments, total ......-..ssccececeeseces thousanas = 2,107 4,53¢ +6,073 Hard rubber in tubes and rods....... Olomouc, Czechoslovakia 
i cn. cewbendenneene ee : - thousands . 4,469 *6,091 Automobile accessories ..........+00. Hatifax, Nova Scotia 
Stocks, end or month scbcebabnenetssedal thousands 10,161 11,734 eee ee ee. a ee Pie or re Durban, South Atrica _ 
Raw material consumed: eg SaaS ee ee Kuala Lumpur, r. M.S. 
DE nin 4506s50295006800 ceeeenee thous, of ibs. er 23,42¢ ETE. MENON: 6x dno ss 00 as > 005000 S400 Trinidad, W est indies 
*6,131 Mechanical rubber goods............. Habana, Cuba 
MISCELLANEOUS PRopUCTS *6,136 Druggists’ sundries and sheeting...... Cairo, Egypt 
76,142 Balloons ...........ec cece eeeeevccnee Kangoon, Burma 
Single and double texture proofed fabrics: 76,143 Rubber bathing Guits... .<.:. 060500 Minehead, England 
Production ....cceseccereree coeeceee thous. of yd5. 2,088 4,342 46,145 Toys and airplane models........... Calcutta, India 
Rubber and canvas footwear: .n.. 76153 Elastic fabrics, girdles, etc.......... Prague, Czechoslovakia 
Production, total .....cescccovcecsece thous. of prs. 3,639 5,935 6,166 High-pressure hose ........+eeseeees Cairo, Egypt 
TOMMIS cccccccccccccccccccece eeeee thous. OF prs. 2,451 3,241 “6.188 Batteries ......... nis 6160s[e1906 5 ele Slaps, Casablanca, Morocco 
Waterpruut ...... ivssehGvas® weeee thous. OF prs. 1,388 2,094 *6,202 Automobile accessories and parts..... Satavia, Java 
Shipments, total ......cccccsscccccees thous. op prs. 3,212 4,520 *6205 Surgeons’ rubber goods.............. Nairobi, East Africa 
Tennis ...ccccees cccccccccce eeee thous. Of prs. 2,422 eee ee ee ae reer eee Manila, aoene islands 
Warerprook ..cccccccccccccsccces thows. Of prs. 789 1,212 +6,228 Sport and stationery goods.......... Bangkok, Siam 
Shipments, domestic, total. .....20cbhOUS. OF PTS. 3,174 4,48¢ NR Sg ns dig a Gina beau SS Does Istanbul, Turkey 
SE bus S skews athe sees wee thous. OF prs. 2,392 S298 6,242 Tope REG ROVCIIER. «60s <60 3050800505 Belize, Honduras 
TREO. cccccnesencanese eee e bNOUS. OF PIs. 782 1,195 *6,246 Automobile accessories and parts, stor- 
Stocks, total, end of month....... . thous. of prs. 20,296 14,869 age batteries, rubberized tabrics.... Casablanca, Morocco 
TE See ans pvopiebananreeensese thous. of prs. 6,796 5,041 36.249 Dreegists” GURdrics ....cccsceccceves Zagreb, Yugoslavia 
Waterproof ...cceecceeccececesees bhOMS. of prs. 13,499 9,829 Seca kha wwhe seeder 6 kno Leplice, Czechosiovakia 
*6,264 Automobile DEMRRNEIDR os a5:54 ese ae ae »» Sydney, Australia 
°D labl TODD TAPIOE MURORIOS os. o56 505510555 5'00e aa so London, England 
ata not available. OO ee ee ee eee eee eT re Buenos Aires, Argentina 
The above figures have been adjusted to represent 100% a ~ industry 6/279 Toys =) SE fi Nee ay Oe i ho Toronto, Cimcia 
based on reports received which represented 81% for 1930-3 D *6,282 Office and school supplies............ Guatemala, Guatemala 
Source: Survey of Current Business, Bureau of Foreign ‘& omesti¢ Sh:263 Dowd BR. BOIMES. 5. ok cos ciccacecaws Alexandria, Egypt 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. *6,285 Office appliances and erasers......... Istanbul, Turkey 
eS OS ee see re Nairobi, East Africa 
$6,307 Office equipment novelties............ London, England 
*6,313 Automobile accessories .............. Toronto, Canada 
ERED ASPNCE MUMMINOE 6 sie '5 5000 5:05 44555526010 Montevideo, Uruguay 
"6,346 Rubber-lined fire hose.............0. Sao Paulo, Brazil 
" . . t6,354 Rubber for manufacture of tires and 
U. 8S. Golf Ball Imports tubes and rubber tire tube 
; ; ; b manufacturing machinery ......... Lisbon, Portugal 
For CONSUMPTION, Marcu, 1938 = °6,365 Rubber reducing corsets ..........-. Helsinki, Finland 
United Kingdom All Other Total $6,367 Office supplies ..........ssceseeeeee Yoronto, Canada 
i a a —- ——_—_— *6,371 Automobile accessories ............+.. io de Janeiro, Brazil 
1937 No. $ No. $ No. $ case a piesa ae ie Gece 1 dagen pee wang Mexico 
a i < - 6, ootwear and automobile accessories. _ondon, England 
5 6 874 gian 
ek... Sec asesdbnws 41,856 3,874 tee oe 41,85 3,87 6,424 Novelties in household articles....... Paris, France 
a We hk a ets 24 8 24 6 48 14 *6,427 Druggists’ sundries ............ «+++. Alexandria, Egypt 
Mie ea) 28.296 1,858 3¢ 12 28,332 1,870 *6,432 Technical rubber supplies........... Johannesburg, South Africa 
oe 16439 “PAAGHC WEDDING o2. 6 6o:cc00 e600 sn sine London, England 
195 15.33 1,362 76,455 Rubber compounding ingredients and 
Rar Se chi sucecs 15,312 1,355 24 7 5,336 362 WROEE cere ass cu cnutianseuen sce Tientsin, China 
er ee ee 99,792 7,431 300 113 100,092 7,544 — 
ee SD ks | sa) oe 104,664 9,764 104,664 9,764 *Agency. tPurchase. Purchase and agency. 
° 
Rims Approved by The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 
3 Mos., 1938 a Mos., 1938 3 Mos., 1937 3 Mos., 1938 3 Mos. , 1937 
— —_——_—__—_ ———<——_—_ | ——@—-_—_—_a Sr ——_—, 
Rim Size No. % No. % Rim Size No % No. % Rim Size No % No. % 
7 *ressure Passeng 9 -r Trac Z ims 
Drop Center Rims, 16” Diameter and Under High Pressure Passenger Rims Drop Center Tractor and Implement Rims 
‘ - , 
3.227 0.2 1,563 0.0 Pe eno 232 oS a See oe os 12x3.00D 2.057 See 
Sarees 408.336 2 ¢ Clincher Rims se “ee 4 aNieea 
ee ; d3 ).0 : x3. 532 MD, wena 
13.019 0.7 22,850 0.4 All Sizes ...-6. 0 seeees 539 0.0 10X0.UuLr 6,043 |S 
8,690 L.¢ 45,475 0.7 18” Truck Rims 18x3.00D Taf UD wane a 
123,828 6.7 696.943 11 0 5x7 - C 0 1,120 0.0 18x5.50F ... 1,799 0.1 570 0.0 
r 4 2 ( GSES cccscdcase 944 0.0 vie ZU sa) 
767,695 41.3 2,457,522 39.0 15x8 631 0.0 9? 0.0 X4,5Ua, 753 0.0 4,330 0.1 
43,914 2.4 261,114 4.1 ><. ee ee ee ) . = . 3.862 0.2 1,566 0.0 
f 231,395 12.4 1,067,506 16.9 17” Truck Rims 70 0.0 881 0.0 
16x5.00F oG ‘ 85,121 4.6 265,016 4.2 — , 1,158 0.1 871 0.0 
16x5.50F ..... 53.978 2.9 33.371 0.5 7X5 ee eee eee ys Ay Tea S208 O04  s.ccee : 
16x6.00F ..... 5,882 0.3 B.755 0.1 2876 .--------- a MG DO cox ke 
, . 11 mm  Bewans 
Semi-Drop Center Rims, 16” Diameter 18” Truck Rims sass 495 “ys 
7 r 2 errs re = »455 ).0 . eae" >= 
4 ¢ OS téancc 3a eee ese eeeee ORR ee ee ae EE 340545. 4 0eeS% Be 226 5 
ng fee Ry ay: _s Seeepetesan 03 11441 0.2 sake 6 0.0 
AOA. VE seveeve Vee ~- Vet £  j @8 @ e808 ** dhe V i ses 
Sr eee 0.3 1,390 0.0 3,558 0.2 
Drop Center Rims, 17” and Over 18x9/1U 0.1 1,724 0.0 "156 «(0.0 peace: aa 
abe:  “Seautenes 2,957 0.0 a. fr ks eh 2,308 0.1 6,851 0.1 
eo 2,507. 0.1 5.338 0.90 20” Truck Rim ane ae . a 25,094 1.4 0,040 0.3 
Sey ea 7.770 0.1 ES aescssaese 53,307 2.9 356,103 yi: 576 0.0 101 0.0 
959 0.( 20x6 ..----+e-- 148,255 8.0 536,725 8 8 11,853 0.6 16,018 0.3 
3,089 0.0 MS) acsaraveds 52,094 2.9 125,919 2.0 1,421 0.1 1,253 0.0 
0.2 4.295 0.1 ME cucsssanae 10,181 0.5 60 190 1.0 36x6.00S 18,015 1.0 21,347 0.3 
nena 0.0 i ets on BeaesiO ...<s6% 6,365 0.3 8,580 0.1 36x8.00T Wi 28.555 1.5 14,334 0.2 
0.1 2.701 0.0 ot 1,072 0.1 711 0.0 40x6.00S ... 4.886 0.3 5.909 0.1 
0.3 9,989 0.2 >>” > MEE cosass vende — 216 0.0 
22 Truck Rims a 
0 . 5 0 
SG GE GR Be A eres Saas + i i Soe ee. hee 
ee kes 1,405 0.0 22x8 a eee 2,647 0.1 5,206 0.1 ; 
ESE 2.703 BO Beeesee 2s scare 402 0.0 873 0.9 Cast Rims 
269 0.0 4" T 10x5.00F 495 0.0 777 0.0 
1 24” Truck Rims z 4 : > 0 
ame. ass oh ae > peers 388 0.0 198 0.0 10x6.00F 35 0.0 213 0.0 
805 0.0 3152 0.0 a eee 858 0.0 922 0.0 24x15 ies eae NG 121 0.0 
t ; i has ; eee 2.448 0.1 5,267 0.1 X15 . ‘ = 5 
Passenger Rims | eee 2,050 0.1 4,112 0.1 <= oe: 
All Sizes .. as 357 0.0 4.787 0.1 St ee ive 541 0.0 115 0.0 Totals 1 9,530 6,312,199 
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GENERAL RATES 


Allow mine words for keyed address. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Replies forwarded without charge. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 





SITUATIONS OPEN 





RESEARCH DIRECTOR WITH TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
development and manufacture of latex products. Age 36. Ch.E. and M.S. 
(1927). Desires responsible position, preferably as specialist in latex 
thread and latex wire insulation. Has many original suggestions, is 
capable of handling any latex problem, and is efficient in handling labor. 
Address Box No. 962, care of InpIA RuBBER WortLp. 





CHEMIST-COMPOUNDER. AGE 31. OVER FIVE YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in heels, soles, cements, and canvas footwear. Ability to handle 
factory problems. Address Box No. 963, care of Inp1A RuBBER Wor cp. 





EXPERIENCE ON LATEX 


Box No. 965, care of INpbIA 


YEARS’ 


Address 


LATEX CHEMIST, SEVERAL 
products. Excellent references. 
Rugser Wor-p. 





LATEX CHEMIST, NOW EMPLOYED AT DEVELOPMENT, COM- 
pounding, and control, desires change. Full particu'ars to interested 
concern. Address Box No. 967, care of InpIA RusBBER WorLp. 





FOREMAN OR CHEMIST. CAN PRODUCE HIGH-GRADE RUB- 
ber-covered wires and cables, all types, with a minimum of waste. Address 
Box No. 969, care of Inp1A RusBer Wor -p. 





SUPERINTENDENT: PRACTICAL TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE 
based on years of experience in manufacturing mechanical extruded goods, 
hard and soft rubber molded parts, and lathe cut work. Can handle and 
organized labor efficiently. Address Box No. 972, care of INpIA RUBBER 
Wor cp. 








FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Chemists—Engineers 
Every form of Chemical Service 


305 Washington Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 








EDWARD FOX 


Latex Technologist © Research @ Development 
153 CENTRE STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





ENGINEER—CARBON BLACK. WANTED: ENGINEER ABLE TO 
furnish designs for construction carbon black factory (Channel process). 
Exact designs of hothouse with all necessary apparatus and auxiliary 
machinery and with indication of suppliers required. Apply, stating con- 
ditions, to D. Watson & Company, 430 Lafayette Street, New York City. 








SMALL OHIO RUBBER BAND TUBING PLANT NEEDS EXPERI. 





enced manager for compounding, milling, tubing, vulcanizing. Address 
30x No. 964, care of INDIA RusBER WorLp. 
WANTED FOR SOUTH AMERICAN LATEX PROOFING PLANT, 


young energetic man with wide chemical knowledge and mechanical ability 
und experience. Address Box No. 966, care of INDIA RusBER WorLp. 





RUBBER EXPERT TO GUIDE AND 


Address Box No. 968, 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED 
test rubber molding and sheeting goods in India. 
care of INDIA RUBBER WoRrLp. 





OPPORTUNITY IN ENGLAND OF POSITION FOR 6 MONTHS, AT 
either a fee or salary, for a capable man with good knowledge of the 
manufacture of fine calendered sheet rubbers for the production of Baby 
Pants, thin Bathing Caps, and fine calendered sheet rubber articles, such as 
Dress Shields, etc. Reply stating general experience, age, and qualifications. 
Address Box No. 973, care of INvIA RuBBER WorLp, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








AGENCIES WANTED FOR SALE IN EUROPE OF MINERAL OR 
chemical produces used in rubber trade; Address Box No. 961, care of 
[np1a RusBEeR Wor-p. 





RUBBER FACTORY SEEKING ADDITIONAL PART- 
ner. Must have knowledge of mechanical rubber goods busi- 
ness, several thousand dollars to invest, and be willing to 
work and sacrifice to build for the future. Address Box No. 
970, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





MANUFACTURERS OF VERY WELL-KNOWN MAKE OF RUBBER 
air mattress, known in England as “LI-LO”’, are considering either the 
manufacture or marketing, or both, of this article in America and would 
be glad to know of a rubber manufacturer ; in America who would be inter- 
— in this proposition. Address Box No. 974, care of INDIA RUBBER 

ORLD. 








TERKELSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
SPIRAL WRAPPING MACHINES 
fer 


COILS OF STEEL, WIRE AND HOSE 


Write for Particulars 


325 A Street Beston, Mass. 











MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 
Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Molded 

We Solicit Your Inquiries 

THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 











CORONA GOLF BALL WINDING 
MACHINES 


Used everywhere by manufacturers. Rented on a monthly 
basis in U. S. Sold outright in foreign countries. 
Illustrated circular on request. 


Corona Manufacturing Company 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. U. S. A. 








Deresinated and Precipitated Surinam 


Refined approximately 99% 
Purer and cheaper than you can produce it and you avoid 
the ever present fire risk. Dependable deliveries. Sample on 
request. 
HUNTINGDON MANUFACTURING CO. 
MEADOWBROOKE, PA. 














CALENDER SHELLS, MANDRELS 


and 


AIRBAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
The National Sherardizing & Machine Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 











INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 


41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


ASBESTINE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 











(Advertisements continued on page 107) 
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United States Statistics 
Imports for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
Two Months Ended 


UNMANUFACTURED 
Liquid latex (solids) 
Jelutong or pontianak....// 
Balata 


Misc. rubbers 
Crude rubber 


i eer 

Chicle, crude 
MANUFACTURED 

Rubber tires 

Rubber boots, shoes, and 
overshoes 

Rubber soled footwear with 
fabric uppers 

Golf balls 

Lawn 

Other rubber balls 

Other rubber toys 

Hard rubber combs....... 

Other manufactures of hard 
rubber 

Friction or insulating tape./b. 

Belts, hose, packing, and in- 
sulating material 

Druggists’ sundries of soft 
rubber ...cece 

Inflatable swimming belts. 
floats, etc -no, 

Other rubber and gutta 
percha manufactures... ./b. 


Totals 


Dutiable 


February, 1938 


February, 1938 





lbs, 6,808 


Value 
$560,883 
355,080 
11,393 
22,401 
0,097 

4 ,001 
5,894 


Quantity 
6,908,421 
3,336,260 


Quantity 


3,772,897 


1,997,635 


12,964,340 
12,964 
186,734 


$1,019,749 
$1,019,749 
13,095,429 


6,808,294 


88,211 
95,019 $14,115,178 
1,073,427 $300,2 2,354,139 
2,151 
9,868 
128, 97 73 
115,428 


ROF™N 


wu 


107,919 


18,869 200,245 


Value 


$1,055,125 


$1,916,560 


$1,916,560 
28,211,161 


199,698 $30,127,721 


$704,745 





$92,493 


Exports of Foreign Merchandise 


RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
Crude rubber .........++40. 
Balata Ib. 
Other rubber, “rubber substi- 

tutes and scrap Ib 
Rubber manufactures (includ- 

ing toys) 
Totals cccccccccccccccce 
Exports of 

RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 

Reclaimed 


g 

Rubberized automobile cloth, 
sq. yd. 

Other rubberized piece goods 
and hospital weeNebetcs yd. 
4 


Soling and top lift sheets../b. 

Gloves and mittens..doz. prs. 

Water bottles and fountain 
syringes , 1 

Other druggists’ sundries.... 

Gum rubber clothing. ....doz 

Balloons 

Toys and balls 

Bathing caps 


Hard rubber goods 
Electrical battery boxes.no. 
Other electrical Ib. 
Combs, finished.. 
Other hard rubber "goods. . 

Tires 
Truck and bus casings. .n 
Other auto casings 
Tubes, auto " 
Other casings and tubes.no. 
Solid tires for automobiles 

and motor trucks....no 
Other solid tires....... lb 

Tire sundries and repair ma- 
terials 

Rubber and friction ‘tape. «lb. 

Fan belts for automobiles. // 

Other rubber ane balata 
belts 

Garden hose ° 

Other hose and tubing. 

Packing 

Mats, matting, flooring, and ‘ 

i 1 


Gutta percha manufactures. Ib. 
Other rubber manufactures. . 


1,410,693 
64.770 


$109,756 
8,440 


14,660 
260 


193,218 


$211,794 


$228.270 





$133,116 


Domestic Merchandise 


$62,227 


334,583 
24.023 
23.233 


+ 597 


184,645 
4,495 
16,206 


18,860 
41,736 
47,308 
10,679 


15,260 


185.914 86.962 
55,193 
337,575 
184,358 


142,420 


103.217 
$1,925,644 


$145.363 
153.580 
40.594 


18.655 


AGES REMOVE 


India Rubber World 


Dominion of Canada Statistics 
Importe of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
Twelve Months Ended Twelve Months Ended 


Jecember, 1936 December, 1937 


Pounds Pounds 


«+ 62,421,709 $9,510,701 80, ex! 38 $15,672,483 
8,957 5,928 10,298 
451,406 14, 979) 900 711,893 


52,466 4,054,000 
4,016 26,173 
125,034 479,300 


$10,152,580 100,548,039 


Value Value 
UN MANUFACTURED 
Crude rubber, etc..... 
Gutta percha 16,893 
Rubber, recovered ... 10,135,800 

Rubber. powdered, and gutta 
percha scrap 3; wr 
Balata 4,295 
464, 700 110,765 


$16,599,699 





Totals 76,646,297 
ParTLy MANUFACTURED 
Hard rubber comb blanks... 

Hard rubber tubes 
Hard rubber, n. o. s 
Rubber thread not covered.. 


8,491 
3,412 
39,314 
35,386 


86,603 


36, 861 
$89,554 


53,605 50,170 





116,462 


$7,870 
111,102 
105,143 
75,326 
101,068 


36,142 


$87,933 
94,459 
62,933 
81,042 


39,514 


125,914 


p 126,388 
otk. including water- 
proofed .. 
Raincoats . 
Gloves .. 
Hot water bottles 
Liquid rubber compound.... 
Tires, bicycle 
Pneumatic 
Inner tubes 
Solid for automobiles and 
motor trucks 
Other solid tires 
Mats and matting 
CEM ccceses 
a balls ... 


eels 
fae rubber “manufactures. . 


24,635 


4,755 5,8 
1,089,506 1,595,234 


$2,045,005 
-- $12,284,188 





$2,789,679 


TRIS sonas : 
sseee $19,478,932 


Totals, rubber imports. . 


Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 


Reexports Produce 
of For- ° 
eign Goods Canada 

Value Value 


Reexports 
‘or- 

eign Goods 
Value 


Produce 
of 


Canada 
Value 
UN MANUFACTURED 
Waste rubber 
MANUFACTURED 
Belting 
Canvas shoes with rubber soles 
Boots and shoes............ 
——, including water- 


$108,751 $146,342 
$576,855 
1,182,460 
3,545,289 


270,451 
189,904 
205,626 
180,416 
6,709,480 
103 


0. 
632,832 
612,472 


$819,353 
935,381 
4,577,098 


Tires, pneumatic 
Not otherwise provided for 
Inner tubes 

$ 23,349 





$14,105,888 
- $14,214,639 


$23, 349 $17, 618, 331 


Totals, rubber exports. $23,349 $17,764,673 $53,310 


Imports by Customs Districts 


——AMarch, 1938—— 
*Crude Rubber 
Pounds Value 
6,938,946 $1,103,201 
75,255.366 10,623,636 
2,965,173 326,118 
976,314 126,316 


——March, 1937—--~ 
*Crude Rubber 
Pounds Value 
11,905,822 $2,294,408 
61,497,096 11,481,062 
1,970,128 
2,327,789 

311,307 


Massachusetts 
New York 


Georgia 

New Orleans .. 
Galveston 

Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


3,094,061 
44,750 
4,497,438 
327,915 
14,220 
477,798 
68,320 
1,208 
318,078 
223,950 


Washington 

Michigan 

Ohio 990,308 
56,000 


"95,696,039 $13,864,016 


266,564 
10,344 





01,915,637 $17,035,773 


*Crude rubber including latex dry rubber content 











